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Each Victrola is made 
as though we made but one_ 


made millions of Victrola instrumentsand hundreds of mill-. 
ae ot Victor Records. This enormous demand is the result of superior 


Victor quality. We realize that it will continue only so long as superi- _ 
ocity of Victor quality is unquestioned, so we treat each instrument © 
tnd. vecord as the only thing by which we will be judged. «Thus. 
production guarantees higher quality in Victor products. 


De Gogorza sings with equal ease and 
with equal beauty and depth of appeal, 
in half-a-dozen languages. He seems a 
singer of the European continental type. 
He is an American who has been so 
closely associated with the talking 
machine art that he brings to the mak- 
ing of these records a technical skill 
which can come from experience alone, © 
ion é ver 
O sole mio 6075 $2.00 
4 iJ Eyes 573 1.50 
Vi In Old Madrid 1.50. 
Juanita 


& 


‘Victrola No. 80 
100 


Mahogany, 
or walnut 


Olga Samaroff touches the piano, 
ao nough it were a thing of wood and 
metal, bur » living creature asleep. It 
seems to waké an2 ¢o tell its dreams, 
sweet or placid, tender or sublime; at; » 
the touch of her fingers. That this great. - 
artist should make records for the Victor 
and have given her approval of them as 
worthy examples of her capabilities is to 

give them an identity and a value to 
every lover of music or of beauty. 


Double-faced 
e um 
Nocturne in Flat (Chopin) { 6269 $2.00 
¢tist parks 
(from “Ruins of > 825 1.50 Mahogany or walnut 
ens” 
Spring Song (Mendelssohn : 
Naiads at the 826, 1.50 


Upon a Victor Record, it is €asy to dis- 
tinguish the tones of Zimbalist’s violin 
from those of other great violinists, be- 
cause his technique and his peculiar lyri¢ 
quality are reproduced as Zimbalist him- 
self produced them. Here are three which 
are well suited to exemplify this fact: 


‘a The Del Prelude 
e Deluge— 
tist Le Cygne (2) Waltz (Chopin) 6332 2.00 


Menuett in G (2) Gavotte in D 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Company 


Victor look tor these Victor trade marks 
Vi 
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Masters voce” ‘Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N.J. 


| 
Victrola No. 400 
$250 | 
Electric, $290 
Mahogany 
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DRO ext Month A Gorgeous New 
THE CNCHANTED HILL 
By PETER B.AYNE 
A Word of Advice: may taking your vacation just as 


this new novel gets to its best chapters. 
Lf you take the chance that you can get to the news-stand in time to 
vet your copy of Cosmopolitan and then you find that you're too late, it’s 
pur doss as well as yours. Wherefore, we've arranged, om page 15, @ 
handy iitile coupon to cover a subscription for the four summe? months, 


Published monthly by the International Magazine Company at 110 West 40th Street, New York, N.Y¥., U8, A 
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Why Can’t You Live the Way 


You Want to Live? 


It SEEMS real—that barrier between the way you're living job to another— which will steadily and surely lift you out of the 
and the way you WANT to live—but is it actually so solid as low-pay class and put you on the road to real success. 


you THINK? 


That chap who earns twice as much as you—and wears better 
clothes and makes influential friends — what is it that he HAS 


which you HAVE NOT 


How can we make so positive a statement? 

—On the evidence of more than 400,000 ambitious men who 
have enrolled with LaSalle Extension University during the past 
fourteen years and have increased their earning power—as 8 


And why can’t you GET it for YOURSELF? result of that training—to a degree that seems unbelievable to 


He isn’t a college man—necessarily. 


the man unacquainted with the Problem Method of home- 


Some of the most successful men in business never finished Study business training. 


high-school. 

Neither has he any 
special PULL—ex- 
cept the ability to 
render service. 

But HERE'S a 
clue—walk up to him 
and question him 
about his special 
branch of business. 

—And it's ten to 
one you'll quickly see 
the reason for that 
bigger salary. 


Thousands, yes 
millions of men in 
the business offices 
of this country are 
bound. to their rou- 
tine jobs—simply be- 
cause of the limita- 
tions they themselves 
have fixed. 

They determine with all 
their might to ‘‘get ahead.’’ 
They resolve with set teeth to 
“make good—in a big way.”’ 


Yet all the time, in the back of their minds, they 
are thinking ‘‘I cannot—1 CANNOT.” 

And though the route to achievement is clearly 
charted — and though men of average ability are travers- 
ing that route every day of their lives—advancing to posts 
of responsibility and power, and really getting heaps of 
fun from their daily work —nev ertheless, these millions of 
routine men are forever seeing in themselves the LACK of 
certain qualities which they IMAGINE they can never GET. 


And so—by reason of their fatal point of view — they literally 


condemn themselves to failure. 
* 


During three months’ time, for example, as many as 1,195 
LaSalle members reported definite promotion. The total salary- 
increases of these men amounted to $1,248,526, and THE 
AVERAGE INCREASE PER MAN WAS 89 PER CENT. 


What greater assurance could 

one possibly ask than this 
evidence of what LaSalle 
is doing to develop 
within ambitious men 
the capacity for big- 
ger things? 


Why can’t you live 
the way you WANT 
to lives 

YOU CAN! 

Stop thinking 
merely, am DE- 
TERMINED wo get 
ahead.’’ Think also: 
“[ see myself pur- 
suing the TRAIN- 
ING which | NEED. 
see myself acquir~ 
ing a greater aad 
greater “understand- 
ing of business preb- 
lems. [ see myself 
advancing in busi- 
ness power—by the 
shortest route —in 
the least ume 
sible.’’ 

Then—in 
‘ that you may begt 
™ AT ONCE to ma a 

that picture real— 
make your START 
toward that brighter future 
NOW—by getting from 


Why can’t you live the way you WANT to live? LaSalle the further information you should have—the informa- 


The answer is very simple: YOU CAN! 
If you have average intelligence, Y 


the business understanding which w 


ou can absolutely acquire 
ll carry you from one big There is, of course, no obligation. 


tion which will set you surely on your way. 


The coupon, checked and signed, will bring it to you promptly, 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


Pounded in 
Financial resources more than 67,600, 
‘Tytal LaSalle organization exceeds 160 people 


ve world 


among ita students and tes wes 
wamen, ranging la age from 20 to 70 yeara. 


Annual enrollment, about 60,000, 
Average age of members, W yeara. 


colleges and universities 


with every corpora 
institution ia the hited Blate 


receives) upon completion of course 


Facts About LaSalle 


he 
est and strongest business 


Lanalle texte in more than 40 resident schools, 


LaSalle-trained men ont, tions 
ral Toad aa 


Lasalle Placement Bureau serves student aud em 
without charge. BSeores of big organizations 
ok to LaSalle for men to fill high-grade executive 


positions 
Tuition refunded iy aceordance with ter Of guar 
antee baad if student is not sacistied with training 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY Dept. 555-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Picase send me catalog and full information tqgarding, the course and service | have marked with an X 
below. A} SQ & CODY ef your booklet, “Tea Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me, 
i traini Management Biti- Modecn Focemanship aad 
Sales Oe For Executives, Methods: Traiuin 
positions. Shop Rmployes and t direction and handling of 


Salesmanship: jeairing practical kh forcea—for Executives, Managers, 
for and Advertiain, trial management principles ‘and Superinteadents, Contractors, Fore- 
ves tors. Tomction practice. men, Sub-foremen, ete. 
Saleamen, Mauufactur- ‘Training for Bar; LL.B. Personnel and Bmploymeat Maa- 
ere’ "Treats and all those engaged gement: Training for Employers, 
ia wholesale or specialty Ci trattic i Employment Managers, Sxecutivea, 
selling and Domes an. fox industria! Rugineers, 
Training as Rai tread os Yndustrial 
0 aa Traffic Manager, etc. Commeccial: Lam, 
‘ertified Public Accountant B Gore - bapert Bookkeceping. 
Accountaat, ete, © and Practice; Trani ing for lish 
OF liway Station Managem: alesandColiectionCorreapondents; 
alning fox tation Ac Sasa Promotion Managers: Credit Commercial Spanish, 
¢ and Agents, Division and Office Mana wers: Co reepoad- bes 
Agents ence Supervisors Secretaries, ete, [} Silective Speaking. 
tation lnuspectors, Traveling BA Coeching fer Ad 
Agents, etc. Parking and Accountants. 
Name. Present Position. 


Address 


q 
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Support the Self-Supporting Schools 


Te hour has struck. The issue can 
no longer be evaded. Everybody must 
take sides. Is America to be big 
enough for all good people in years to come 
as in the past? Are variations of type to 
continue or must Americans be’ standard- 
ized? Are individuality and initiative to 
be encouraged, or must we all be rubber 
stamped? 


In education the alternative is unnecessary. 
It has been forced upon us. It has blown 
up overnight out of nothing. We are not 
prepared to face’ it. Always America~has 
had room for good Americans to work out 
their educational salvation in their own way. 
The public school was a step forward. But 
as in the days before there was a public 
school the private school is training many 
leaders of democracy. In fact, out of the 
private school first flowed-the very influences 
which shaped the public school. 


Now the cry is heard: “Scrap the private 
school.” One State has stained its statute 
books with discriminating legislation. 
Others hesitate. The historic encourage- 
ment to intellectual and religious training 
America has long been giving is now chal- 
lenged. With amazing meagreness of knowl- 
edge some assert the private school breeds 
such discontent and dfscord as lead to 
revolution. I know the private schools. 
Such talk is nonsense. 


Education never comes by scrapping. That 
way madness lies. Progress is made by 
holding to the best we-have, and ‘adding to 
it. When something ceases to be useful we 
outgrow it. That is experience, and experi- 


ence can be trusted. The only. way Oregon 
can put private schools permanently out of 
business is to make its public schools so 
completely satisfactory to all compelled to 
patronize them that there will be no yearn- 
ing for a single private school. Fulmina- 
tion is not fruitful. Legislation overnight 
is never final. Destructiveness spells 
anarchy. The separation of church and 
state involves no necessary separation of 
church and school. What God hath joined 
together no man can put asunder. 


Good private schools in fact are democratic. 
They care for the unusual as well as usual. 
The best place for many. children of promise 
is in schools Sanderson of Oundle described 
as “copies in miniature of the world as we 
would love it to be.” Parents have a right 
inalienable to send their children to the 
schools they think the best. 


Public and private schools are two blades of 
the scissors with which we cut the fabric of 
the unknown future. Together they assure 
such a blending of quality and quantity as 
education always needs. Both require sup- 
port ; one from the state, the other from the 
individual or church. 


Colleges long have sought and properly 
received aid from churches and from in- 
dividuals. The argument to support the 
private school is even stronger than the 
argument to help the college; for the private 
school deals with boys and girls when they 
are most impressionable. Don’t knock. 
Support the self-supporting schools. 


Director, Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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MARMON can be 


MARMON 


can be depended on... . . can 


be depended on for safety and comfort. It can be 
depended on to deliver you at your destination 
on time and without fatigue. It can be depended 
on day after day and year after year under 
stresses and strains. And finally when the time 
comes for its resale—it can be depended on... 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY : Established 1851 +» INDIANAPOLIS 


ROUD Marmon owner; 

commenteagerly on the daily 
faithfulness and unfailing de- 
pendability of their cars. 


. « « « Constant Mountain Use 


I purchased a Marmon for use of the 
Commission in May, 1922. Upon the 
recommendation of what this car had 
done, a second Marmon was purchased 
by the contractors. These cars are in 
constant use in drives between the east 
and west portals of the tunnel. Every 
trip to the west portal from Denver 
means crossing the Divide at an eleva- 
tion of 11,000 feet. I know of no greater 
test to try the merits of a car. 
W. P. Rostnson, President 
Moffat Tunnel Commission 
Denver, Colo. 


ow 


165,000 Miles 


My Marmon’s history began with the 
war, and since that time I have driven 
it upward of 165,000 miles. It was often 
used for weeks at a time, driven 24 hours 
a day, by three different engineers. My 
chauffeur recently said: ““Mr. Goebel, 
this Marmon gets better every six 
months!" To say that I am satisfied is 
putting it mildly. 
J. Gorse, President, J. Goebel Co. 
Clays, Crucibles, Chalks, 
New York City 


e+e... From an Engineer 


I have owned seven other makes of cars 
in my life. After quite a bit of investi- 
gation and deliberation, I made up my 
-mind on a Marmon, Being an engineer 
myself, I feel sure that enables me to 
appreciate the fine points of mechanical 
construction of your car. It is ina class 
by itself as tocomfort, and I find it very 
economical as to fuel. 
I have just returned from a 550-mile 
trip, and my average mileage to a gallon 
of fuel was 16.4 miles. The power is in 
excess of any demand I have had occa- 
sion to make on it. It surely is the 
monarch of the road. 
R. W. Compton, Member A. S. M. E. 
Manager, Atlanta, Ga., office 
The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Co. 


ow 


cosces cs « 


You may add my name to the list of 
100,000 mile Marmon owners, because 
my Marmon has gone over 162,000 of 
the most pleasurable and troubleless 
miles it has ever been my pleasure ta 
experience in a long histcry of car 
ownership. Water B. McELpowney 

Canton, Ohio 


ow 


Owns Twelfth Marmon 


Iam now driving my twelfth Marmon, 
a 1923 four-passenger touring, which 
has given me exceptionally good service 
and satisfaction. “The proof of the 
udding is in the eating,” and that 
eaves nothing further for me to say 
of your cars, in view of the number I 
have owned. 
R. E. Henpzsson, Treasurer 
The Carrolltc1 Pcttery Company 
Carrollton, Ohio 
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More Camps than usual. 


CAMPS FOR BOYS 


R. R. fares, laundry, hikes and two Bor Pei 
For catalogue address Dr. C. A. R 


ONE OF THE OLDEST AND«BEST 


4 For boys, in the Adirondacks, 19th Season. . 30 counsellors. Five 
distinct sections, ages 8-10, 11-12 (two), 13-15, 16-18. Rate includes 


Peekskill, N'Y... 


CAMP WAUBUNO 


ALGONQUIN PROVINCIAL PARK, CANADA 
SOMETHING DIFFERENT 

For the boy or young man who desires 

the experience of living the great out- 

doors—scenery of real woods, 1500 

lakes, wild animals. 


FISHING SWIMMING SAILING 
CaNop TRIPS 

FREE FROM THE SCHOOL- 

LIKE AVERAGE 


—Directors— 
H. F. STANDERWICK L. W. Perrin 
Address—Box 1, Blairstown, N. J. 


Lake Winnepesaukes, N.H, 


A vacation in the woods, on the 
water, around the camp‘fire. Swim- 
ming, cangeing, sailing, mountain 
climbing, playing baseball, tennis, 
and doing justathe things a live boy 
likes. Radio“ and golf. instruction. 
Good’ food in abundance. Careful 
guidance. Complete No 
extras, Tilustrated booklet 


D. Roys, Bowdoin St. 
Cambridge, Mass. - 


AMP BLAKE 


Maine’s Finest Camp For Boys 


A vacation in the deep woods, swimming, canoeing, sailing, 
baseball, tennis, woodcraft. Carefully selected Counselors. 
Excellent food. Distinctive Camp for discriminating par- 


ents. 
/ON THE SHORE OF BEAUTIFUL BELGRADE LAKE 
| Catalogue, Address GeorGe H. BLakE, Belgrade, Mainc. 


Camp Mishike fe 
amp ISNIKE Turtle” 
In the heart of the North Woods, 
Winchester, Wis. Definite program 
of forestry, under trained foresters. 
Canoeing, exploring, marking trails, 
learning woods lore. Every day an 
adventure. 1700 acres, Four miles 

lake shore. Write for booklet. 

W. E. SANDERSON, Director 

Box 555C Madison, Wis. 


FIRE ISLAND BEACH CAMP 
FOR BOYS 


and Atlantic 
Ocean. Camp life in the open under nautical discipline. 
Two months—July-August. Boating, swimming, hiking, 
overnight trips. Two hours from New York City. Medical 
supervision. Hospital connection. Housemother. Special 
quarters for the younger boys. Selective groups of the 
right sort of boys from 6 to 16 years old, 

“THE HEALTHIEST SPOT IN THE WORLD” 

A.B., Fire Island Camp, Bay Shore, Long 
slan¢ 


Camp Terra Alta 


Non-military 
Directed by Commandant of 
Staunton Military Academy 

On _ Lake main 


spo billiards, 
wireless, hikes. Physical drill 
and target practice. Tutoring 
Music. $225. Booklet. Until 
June 5th address The Com- 
Box 451-A, Staun- 
on, Va. After June 5th, 
Alta, W. Va, 


CAMP KECHUWA 


Greenwood Lake, Orange County, N. Y. 
Nine Mile Lake—600 feet elevation. 
Forty-five miles from New York. 

For boys of ten to fourteen years of age. Personal atten- 
tion of Director given to training: and development of 
individuals. Sturdy, all ’round manhood the ideal of 
Camp Kechuwa. All outdoor sports: Expert leadership 
in every department: Best equipment. References ex- 
changed: JoHN A. PARKER, oF upon request 

to Camp Kechuwa, Greenwood Lake, N 


‘camp, MILAMI 


Directed outdoor life along the Big 
Miamj River. All the activities and sports 
a boy likes. Instruction under experienced 
faculty. Booklet. 

COL. GRAFF BROWN, 

4, Germantown, 
Under Pm hs of Miami ‘Military Institute 


(Pilberness: 


MOUNTED 


Raymond Riordon School 
A mounted troop—each boy on a 

horse, his for the summer. Fol- 
lowing the trail through the Berk-- 
shires, Green Mountains, White 
Mountains, Adirondacks—a swim- 
ming hole at each stopping place. 
Careful supervision, doctor accom- 
panying. Address 

RAYMOND RIORDON 

Box C, Highland, N. Y. 


Bob- White Camp for Boys 


nvenient to New mw Yous, and Bos ton 
senior divisions. ood and car, 


wimmi 
tripe etc. 5 brs from New York ine 
For cata) ;— Pia C. Hill, 1102 Times Bidg, New York, or 
Telephone ryant 11: 


Mon-0-Moy, the Camp By the Sea, for Boys. 


Horwich, Mass. Shore——Cape. God. Conducted “rood 
Foods wimming; sailing; canoeing; oa baseball 
basketball: t tennis; training; camp craft: tutorine 
Aare, fresh water camp. Booklet. H. C. DODD, B and R. J. 
ELAHAN®Y, 8.P-E., Worcester Academy, Worcseter, "Mass. 


TOME CAMP FOR BOYS 


~ heights above Susquehanna River. 200 acres. Tents 

Lodge. Experienced counselors. Trained nurse. Land 
aa water sports. Tutoring. July Ist to August 31st. 
Camp Directors: Murray P, Brusu, Ph.D.; Mrs. I. T 
BaGLey, Port Deposit, Mp. 


Camp Highland Lake 


America’s Most Splendidly Equipped Boys’ Camp 
“Land of the Sky,”’ on the Celebrated Plateau, 
near Hendersonville, N. 
For catalogue, address Georgia Military sedeaiy College Park, Ga. 


CAMP INDIANOLA 
Cavalry, Navy, Scoutcraft 
On Lake Mendota, Wisconsin . 50 Boys in Each 
Ideal Location; Complete Equipment; Training in all 
Land and Water Sports by Expert Councilors. Moderate 


WYOMISSING 


The Camp for Regular Boys Who Want to Do Things. 


Amon. anes where the River, Blueridge and 
Poconos, un rovide location unrivaled for HEALTH, 
HAPPINESS, ° SAFI Y, AND SPORT. Bowe plows, correct 
sanitation, own gar fro 
stubies and s of sound and gentle Ty "Athletic 1 fields 

and all cauipment of the highest class. Exce ‘agit food and an 
atmosphere of good sportsmanship. Ages eight eighteen. 
All-Inclusive Fee Catalogue. Invited. 
W. C. Transue, North Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Charges. Large Illustrated Catalog. F. G, MUELLER, 
Post Office Box 232, Madison, Wisconsin. 
6 


LOS ALAMOS RANCH 


A real “‘man’s summer” in the high timbered Rockies, 
Trips with pack horses over mountain trails, a cow pony 
for every boy. Limited to 20. Address 

A. J. CONNELL, Director, Otowi, Sendoval Co., N. Mex. 


OSEBO CAMP 


MANISTEE, MICH. 13th year 

The Summer Camp that is different. 
Send for booklet. Address 
omy Hill, Todd minary for Boys, 
Box D-2, Woodstock, II. 


Maplewood Modified Camp 


For Boys under 15 yrs. 62nd year. Near Phila. Tent life 
optional. Hikes. All sports carefully supervised. Good 
food. Healthful location. Manual training and nature 
study. Terms moderate. Booklet. 

Pa., Chester Heights, Box 29, J. C. SHortTiipep. 


CAMP BLUE HILL 
HARBOR, ME. 
Boys 14-18. Rate $200. Tutoring if desired. Limited 
enrollment, Excellent buildings and equipment. For 
booklet. write the Director. 
Mountains, Fishing, All Sports. 
Camp Blue Hill, 


met Bay State Road, Back Bay, Boston. 

Miquon-by-the-Sea 
at Brant Beach on the Jersey Coast, midway between 
Asbury Park and Atlantic City. For boys 7-14. Write 


for Booklet, Mr. anp Mrs. J. Leonarp Mason, 440 
South 50th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gamp Algonquin, Asquam Lake, N. H. 
A camp in the White Mountains for red blooded boys of 
character and purpose who want that physical training 
which will enable them to excel in school work. 
Address EpwIn DEMEnITTE, A. B. 
1404 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


HARDSCRABBLE CAMPS 


Pioneers Club, First season, 19,000 acres Virgin Terri- 
tory. In the heart of New England. America’s Summer 
Play Ground. Camp and Club fee $300 for season. Mem- 
bership limited. Woodcraft, shooting, fishing, ete, Ad- 
dress CALVIN W. Hinps, West Swanzey, N. H, 


OZARK CAVALRY CAMP 


A six weeks’ tour of the Ozark Mountains on horseback. 
Swimming, fishing, boating, hiking. Limited to thirty 
boys. July Ist to August 11th, For folder and further 
Masor L. 8S. Starrorp, Oswego, 
Aansas, 


CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR 


On the Maine Coast, Near Rockland, Maine 
Life in the open, with swimming, canoeing, motor- 
boating, deep-sea fishing, motoring, horseback riding, 
tennis, and other sports; combined with expert care 
and training under experienced nurses and teachers, 
with a physician in charge. 
For particulars address Box D. 


BANCROFT SCHOOL, Haddonfield, N. J. 


~ Paradise For Boys, 6 to 16. Cats- 
Ky le Camp {) ls. Bungalows, no damp tents. 36 
horses and ponies. Safe bathing. 
Movies. Scoutmasters. Physician, nurse. Your boy well 
eared for. I have supervised boys for forty-two years. Dr. 
Patt Kyle School for Boys since 1890. Box 504, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. 


KENTHOPE A Home Camp for Children from 
5 to 12 under a mother’s constant 
care, on a farm among rolling hills, woods, and brooks, Out- 
door life and sports. Health and fun of all sorts, Excel- 
lent food. Moderate in cost, without extras. Near Phila- 
delphia. Address Mrs, ANNE Kay HuMPuHREY, Kenthope, 
West Chester, Penna. 
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SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


MONTESSORI, Wycombe, Pa. 


ew 
CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE YEARS. DIRECTION for last ten years by staff of the Montessori, 


Day School. 
ence an important factor to the thoughtful parent. 


RipinG, BoaTinc, SWIMMING. Approved Sanitation. 


Strong permanent organization, ResuLts for each child in Conduct, Health and Happiness. 


0 miles trom Philadelphia, 14U acres. 
First Boawling and 
Our experi- 


EQUIPMENT complete for games, and athletics. Pony 
rove Rate d. 
“Story and Pictures of Montessori Camp” on request. Murs. A. W. Paist, 42d and Pine Sts., 


References Requi Reservations Limited, 


Phila., Pa 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR GIRLS 


Camp Alleghany for Girls 
In Virginia Mountains 


On beautiful Lake. Boating, swimming and all water 
sports. Horse-back riding, Tennis, Hockey, ete. Expert 
councilors, Tutoring if desired. Ideal for health and rec- 
reation. $20 per week. Special rates for the eight weeks 
term. Attendance limited, References requested. Address 


Camp Alleghany, Sullins College, Bristol, Va‘ 


Box A 


WINDSOR MOUNTAIN 
CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Boulder Lake, Windsor, N. H. 
Sixteen Hundred Acres of Mountain and Forest 
Model Camp. Screened Cabins, All Sports 
Fine Arts and Dramatics under Eminent Masters. 
Wise Councilorship. Tutoring Department. 


Eight weeks of real camp life———$225. 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
Tup Secretary, 946 Tremont Building, Boston. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS. 


For Girls under 20 ures Vermont 
“THE HORSEBACK CAM 
Teela-Wooket, a 300-acre wonderland in the heart 
of the Green Mountains, is famous for its fine 
horses, free riding and thorough instruction in 
horsemanship. Junior and Senior camps. Bunga- 
lows, hot and cold showers, all sports, golf instruc- 
tion. Excellent food in abundance. elfth season, 
Camp Without Extras’’ 
Illustrated booklets, | Mr. and Mrs. C. A, Roys 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass, 
Idlewild for Boys, Lake Winnepesaukee, N.H. 


Comp untain 

gon br Girls 
A glorious summer econ 300 acres of 
lake and mountains near Lisbon, N. H. Aquaplaning. 


Golf. Free horseback riding. Arts and crafts. Cos; 
cabins with electric lights. Hot and cold showers. No 


extras. Owned and conducted by Ogontz School. For 
booklet, address 
ONTZ SCHOOL RYDAL, PA. 


THE TALL PINES CAMP 


A summer fairyland for girls 7 to 18. Secluded 
among tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, N. H., 
with a beautiful, clear lake and its sandy beach for 
its front door. 1300 ft. Horseback riding, 
mountain Rg water arts and crafts. 
Every camp comfort with ood Tren. The Club (sepa- 
rate) for — girls, college age and those employed re- 
ceives girls for shorter outings—one week or longer. 
All the camp privileges. shete whether Camp or Club 
booklet is wanted, Addre: 
MISS EVELINA REAVELEY 


36-D Washington Gloucester, Mass. 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS 7 


SARGENT CLUB 


In White Mountains —— N. H. 


For girls over 20. Busi fessional 

find complete rest or stimulating “sport in the dee’ leep 
woods by lovely Half-Moon Lake. Entire. Sargent 
Camp equipment—most complete in America—and 
expert instruction at disposal of Club members. 
Trips by_ horseback or auto, tennis, all water 
sports. Dramatics, roaring fires for evenings. 
Members accepted for two weeks or more, July to 
September inclusive. Send for booklet. 


CLUB SECRETARY 
8 Everett Street Cambridge, Mass. 


CAMP INKOWA—INKOWA HOUSE 
uarters of the Inkowa Club ef America) 
Greenwood Lake, Orange County,.N. Y. 
Nine Mile Lake --600 feet elevation 
45 miles from New York City 
NKOWA; SENIOR CAMP 
young women over sixteen 
years of age; JUNIOR CAMP for 
yr from twelve to sixteen years 
; Rates $38 ot week; $75 
ns for tenth’ season May 2 1924, 
for | men pad w 
up: Double ma $48 


month, 0 
HO a: Hates 00 single rooms 
Opens 

e year "CA 


SPECIAL RATES AT AND HOUSE TO MEM- 
BERS OF THE INKOWA Potun OF AMERICA. 


Nature study. 
ferences req 


Camp Inkewa— Inkowa House, Greenwood Lake, N, ¥. 


Rendall Hall 


A Gountry School fr Girls on the spaniel North Shore 
SUM) MER SESS 


Mr end Mes CHARLES P KENDALL, Prides Crossing,26 A ass 


Stone Hill Camp for Girls 


On Lake Court O’Reilles in The North Woods of Wisconsin. 
Swimming; Classical Dancing, Riding and all out-of-door 
sports included in tuition of $250.00. New log buildings 
designed for camp purposes. Marie Landry Adams, Diree- 
tor. Booklet on request. 1922 Stevens Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


EGGEMOGGIN 


East Harpswell, Maine 
Experienced supervisors 


Tenth season 


On Sajt water Resident nurse 
Horseback riding free Junior and Senior Camps 
All —— Ages 8 to 

imited to fifty. Early enrollment necessary 
Tuition 1) Laundry Only Extra 


Booklet on ry ae Winter address 
Principal and E. L. 
Fairmont School 1, 2103 St., Washington, D. C, 


CAMP WIHAKOWI 
Girl’s camp in Green Mountains. Usual camp activi- 
ties, excellent equipment and experienced counselors, 
Price $175.00. Illustrated catalog. 
Pror. AND Mrs. A. E. WINSLOW. 
Northfield, Vt. 


Eagle’s Nest Camp for Girls 


Waynesville, N. C. Riding, swimming, sports, crafts, danc- 
ing, woodlore, plays, trips. Excellent food, mature staff, Al 
health care. Special ‘attention to individual needs, Juniors, 
seniors, $300. Inexpensive outfit. XTRAS. 

Mus. Freperic Myers Jr., 620 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga, 


Pin T for Girls. On beautiful Naomi Lake 
e iree 2,000 feet above sea, in pine-laden 
air of Pocono Mountains. Four hours from ‘New York and 
Philadelphia. Experienced councilors. Horseback riding, 
tennis, canoeing, “‘hikes.’”” Handicrafts, garden- 
Miss BLANCHE D, PRICE. 

404 W. Bchool Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
jor and 
Wetomachek Campi 
irls aged 9 to 22. 3,000 feet frontageon Powers 
ke, Wis. Trained counselors. Notents. Book 


of 60 views, free. References required, Address 
Mrs. Kendall, Chicago Normal School of Physical Edu- 


cation, Dept. C, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PETERBORO, N. H. 


For girls who love all sports on land or water; 
who play for love of the game, to win or lose 
with good sportsmanship. 

Sargent girls can do so many things—play 
tennis, swim, hike. There are cinder tracks, 
jumping pits, canoes, floats, fine horses. The 
best equipped camp in America, with an ex- 
pert at head of each activity. Junior, Senior 
Units. Write now for booklet. 


Camp Secretary, 14 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


On a private island 
A Camp for Girls in beautiful Gull 
Lake, Mich. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, gym- 
nastics, games, nature and folk dancing, basketry, 
nature study. Girl Scout course. Splendid equip- 
ment, expert instructors. Under auspices of Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, Rates moderate, 


address. Dean, Kellogg School 
Physical Education, Box C, Battle Michigan, 


Watatic, for Girls 


The Mountain Camp on Lake Winnek Ash- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 


Men of high ideals wanted—strong, 
purposeful, disciplined. See July and 
August, 1923, issues of Cosmopolitan. 


“The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 


FOREIGN 


HONOLULU 


OUTDOOR LIFE FOR THE GROW 


Col jogo, Prep.—Jenlor, School. _ $1200, 8. 8. 8 


burnham, Mass., 1200 feet elevation. Water 
sports and horseback riding, CATALOG of Miss 
A. C. Roperts, Dir., Box 438, Westfield, Mass. 


Aloha Camps for Girls | 
20th season. 3 camps—Vermont and New 
Hampshire, Ages 8-30. All sports and crafts. 
Horseback riding. Lanakila Camp for boys. 
Road, Brookline, Mass. 


? 
TRAIL’S END & 
Camp for Girls. Write for Booklet. 
MISS YDER 
36214 S. Broadway Lexington, Kentucky 
Gilfillan Camp for Girls 


estate, Private Lake, 600 ft. elevation, Own dairy, Good 
food, Field and water sports, Individual care. (An 
adjunct) Year round boarding school for not more than 
ten children, 3-6. Camp rate, 9 weeks, $150. Booklet. 
Mns. Mary E. GILFILLAN Spring Lake Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


Camp Kinni Kinnik, Manitou, Colo. 
is the foot of Pikes Peak. America’s wonder region. oy 10 to =. 
lorseback ri Archery, tennis, mountain ¢ imbi: 


electric 
Union Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 


CALIFORNIA 
~~ GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCH 

Thirty-third year begins September 25th. oer er of- 
fers General, College Preparatory, Special Courses——2 years 
post- -graduate work, vocational, cultural. Beautiful Span- 
ish buildings. Outdoor life a reality. Miss Parsons and 
Miss DENNEN, Principals, 1008 West Adams Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


HOLLYWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Established 15 years. The only accredited private school 
in Hollywood. High School and elementary grades, 
Outdoor 
s. Louise KNAPpPEN WoOOLLETT, Principal. 
1749 La Brea Ave., Hollywood, California. 


Boarding and day school for 

The Anna Head School fis: High school graduates 
admitted without examination to all colleges using ac- 
crediting system. Students prepared for college board 
examinations, est Also Pri 
Intermediate Departments. Miss Mary E. WILson, 
Box A, Berkeley, California. incipal. 


hes SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College preparatory, advanced .ourses, Music, Art, Ex- 
pression and Domestic Science. Separate department for 
younger girls. Spacious — permit all sports. Swim- 
ming pool. Tennis courts. Cata 

Box O, 333 S. Westmoreland ‘Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 


| 
i r 4 | 
| 
Director, 1856 | 


8 CALIFORNIA 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


GEORGIA 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military 
is adapted to young boy needs, It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful big 
men. Parents appreciate the atmos- 
phere of sympathy, understanding 
and encouragement for their little 
boys at Page. This is the largest 
school of its kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest 
you. Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


Route 7, Box 944 
Los Angeles California 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 mites from San Francisco. Everything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American. All year round outdoor 
life. Splendid equipment. Experienced instructors. Acad- 
emy fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle -range. 
Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, ete. Swimming Pool, 
High Morals. Thorough training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room for every pupil. Juniors in sep- 
arate building. 47th year opens first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember. Write for illustrated catalog to 
REX C. SHERER, President, San Rafael, Calif. 


Palo Alto Military Academy School 


Exclusively for Primary and Grammar School Boys. In 
session 12 months in the year. Bicycle Club. 
swimming pool. Summer term and camp. Equable cli- 
mate =e outdoor life. 

Cou. R. P. Keviy, Supt., Box 306C, Palo Alto, Cal. 


one College Prepara- 
Pasadena Military Academy 
Separate Junior School, grades 5 to 8. Modified Military 
System. with Christian influences. 
Register any t Summer Camp in High Sierras, both 
cultural = reereational. Catalog. Camp folder. Address 


school R. D. a Calif. 
Colorado Schools Mines 
len 


Study Mining Engineering 


gtthe oldest Mining College in the United States, 
hea: 


located in 
rt of nation’s greatest mining dist where’ practically 
every ore is ‘a ed and smelte tH Trallainee mine camp 
equipped for 3 practical instruction. ‘Tuition nominal. Students i in 
und. Four-year courses Mining, Metallurgy, 


ical jing 

to degrees. Scholarships for each and for jforelgn cou 
triessvaliable to students entering the freshman class. Ask for 
special Catalog free. 


Autumn Term Begins Sept. 3, 192%. 
Registrar, School of Mines, P. O. Box W, Golden, Colorado 


CONNECTICUT 


The Ely School 


One hour from New York. 
Junior and Upper Schools. 


Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Ely Court, 


CONN. FROEBEL NORMAL 
Kindergarten Primary Training School, 183 West Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Academic, kindergarten, primary and playground courses. 
Boarding and day school. Big opportunities for our grad- 
uates. State certificate. 26th year. Booklets. Address 

Mary C. MILus, Principal. 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


fully located on Long Island Sound. Intermediate, College 
Preparatory and General Courses. Music. Horseback rid- 
ing and all sports. Outdoor life a special feature. Catalog 
upon request. Jessie CaLLAM Gra¥, B.A., Principal. 

26 Davenport Drive, STaMForD, CONN 


Ghe Fannie Smith 


Rindergarter Tra 
Our graduates in great demand. Intensive courses in 
theory and practice. Unusual opportunity for practical work. 
rounds for athletics and outdoor life. Catalog. FANNIE A. 
Smiru, Principal, 1120 Iranistan Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


SUFFIELD 


A School for Boys 3% hours from New York City. 
ough preparation for college or business. Complete equip- 
ment. Department for young boys. Housemother. Booklet. 
Hosart G. TRUESDELL, Pd.D., Litt.D., Principal. 


GLEN EDEN ty 

Fifth Avenue (N. Y.) 
For high school girls or graduates. Usual studies, elective ; 
also music, art, stagecraft, domestic science, secretarial, 
riding, dancing. Small classes; athletics; social culture. 
Superb buildings, 12 acres. For catalogue and views address: 
PRINCIPAL OF GLEN EDEN, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Thor- 


Outdoor 


OAKCKEST 
WASHINGTON, DC 


ADDRESS 
THE SECRETARY 


The Marjorie Webster School of 


Expression and Physical Education 
2-year Normal course, 1-year Professional course. Fall term 
opening September 2 Day & Night School, Dormitories. 
Catalogue. Box ii 5C, Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D, C. 


Courses: Preparatory; two-year advanced for high school 
graduates; special. Unrivaled location at the national 
capital. For catalog, address 
FREDERIC ERNEST FARRINGTON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
Box C, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. C. 


GUNSTON_ HALL 


A school for girls. Est. 1892, Preparatory and 
academic courses, Two years graduate and college work. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Athletics. 

Mrs. BEVERLEY R. Principal. 
1918 Florida Ave., Washington, D. 


FAIRMONT or 25th year 


Preparatory, Two-Year College, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Costume poses. Art Educational 
Advantages of National Capital Utilized 

Address Principal, 2103 S St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Colonial School 


FOR GIRLS 

In the finest private and official residential section of 
Washington. Courses include grades, college preparatory, 
3 years’ collegiate work, music, art, expression, secretarial, 
domestic science. Students observe Government operations. 
Athletics, dramaties. Attractive social life within school. 
For catalog address 

Mir Jessie Triman, Associate Principal 
1531 Eighteenth Street Washington, D.C. 


JAMES E. AMENT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
For girls. In suburbs of Washington, D. C. Two- 

year Junior College with special and vocational courses. 

College Preparatory. Address 

Registrar, Box 115, Forest Glen, Maryland 


e men with training are in di 
Electrica mand, For more than thirty 
years this school has been 
training men of ambition and limited time, for the 
electrical industries. Condensed course 
es grad- 
ngineering 
cure good po- 
sitions and promotions, Theoretical and Practical Electric- 
ity. Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechanical 
Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 4000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, laboratories, shops. 

Free catalog. 82nd year begins Sept. 24, 1924. 

BLISS ELECTRICAL. SCHOOL 

149 Takoma Ave., Washington, D.C. 


GEORGIA 


COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 


BREN 


Noted for: select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains North of Atlanta. Standard A. B, course; 
special advantages in musie, oratory, art, domestic 
science, physical culture. 31 buildings, out-door 
sports; swimming, boating, horse-back riding, ete, 

Catalog and illustrated book, 
Address 


BRENAU, Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 


A military academy of highest standards: country loca- 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong fac- 
ulty; close personal supervision; parental discipline; small 
classes. Junior Unit R.O.T.C. 76-acre campus; large 
athletic fields and 2-mile lake; golf. Summer session, 
Cadets enter any time. Address 

COL. SANDY BEAVER, Box C, Gainesville,Ga. 


COLLEGES & UNIVERSITIES 
Rockford College for Women 


A college of distinguished graduates. A.B.,B.S., A.M. de- 
grees. Campus of 10 wooded acres on Rock River. “a girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college with many 
student activities. Vrite for catalog and book of views. 


Wm. A. Maddox, Ph. D., President. Box C. M., Rockford, {ll 


ILLINOIS 
STARRETT SCHOOL 


Forty-first year. Academic, College Preparatory and Junior 
College Courses, Fully accredited. Co-operative with the 
University of Chicago; prepares for, all Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Exceptional advantages in Music and Art. A 
Home School in our own modern fire-proof bui! lings, 1o- 
cated on Chicago’s finest Park Boul. All athletics. Fall 
term begins September 17. Address 
Mr. Gerarp T. SMITH 
Mrs. ELizaBeTH Burt SMITH 
Box 22, 4515 Drexel Boul., Chicago. F 
FERRY HAL College preparatory, general high 
school and advanced courses. Also 
special instruction in music, expression and domestic arts 
and sciences. Located in a well-known residence suburb 
on the shore of Lake Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. 
For catalog, address Miss ELois—e R, TreMaInN, Prin., 


Box 301, Lake Forest, Ill. 
HORPE 
Boys under 15 


high bluff location, Lake 
hore. miles from Chicago. Semi-military. 

Small classes. See Catalog 
Address, The Principal, Lake Forest, Ill, 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, IIl.Graduates enter college without ex- 
amination, Also Business Courses, Boys taught 
“‘how to study.”” 45th year. Character-building. 
Early application necessary. For CATALOG, ad- 
dress Mayor L. Jackson, Principal. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
College preparatory—80% of graduates entered college 
last year. Lower school with separate building for young 
boys. A teacher for every ten cadets. All athletics. 51st 
year. For catalog address Cot. H. D. ABELLS, Supt., 
Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Illinois. 


ONARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains or character. 4 modernly equipped build- 
ings. 85 miles south of Chicago. College prep. and busi- 
ness. Endowed—hence half usual expense, Send for cat- 
alog. Col. J. C. Bittinger, Supt., Box C, Onarga, TL 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys, Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed.. 
Catalog: J. W. Richards, Box 118, Lake Foret, 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOO 
For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 4 years 
Academy. Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. 72nd 
year. Campus 25 acres. Outdoor sports. 9 buildings. New 
College dormitory. Separate building for oe girls. 
Term Ey September 10th, 1924. Cata 

P. McKer, Dean, Box 606, Mt. "Garroll, Th. 


{ Principals. 


Large school tea room and cafeteria for practice. 22nd 
year. Graduates in demand. Excellent Doraltory. 
School of Domestic Arts and Science 
Dept. 9, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Tllinois. 


AND ELEMENTARY 


National Kindergarten COLLEGE 


38th year. (Accredited.) Summer School June 23-Aug. 1. 
Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories on College 
grounds. Ww rite for Bulletin and Book of Views. 

Dept. 52, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Illinois Woman’s College 
A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Professional 
training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial and Physical Education, New gymnasium with 
pool. Six buildings, All athletics. For catalog address 
WoMANn’s CoLLEGe, Box_E, Jacksonville, 


TAMMER 


Kill the /ear of stammering. Re-education the 
key. The widely famed Haifleld Method fully 
outlined in an accurate, dependable, worthwhile 
book—“HOW TO STOP STAMMERING.” 


Free copy today. The Hatfield Institute 109 N Dearborn, Chicago.I@. 


American Conservatory 
Master Summer School, June 23—July 26, All branches 
of Music; Dramatic Art; Dormitory epee, Ap- 
ply for free catalog. Address Jonn J, Hatts' 
55) Kimball Hall, Chicago, ihn 
“*Chicago’s ‘oremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


= 
Physical Education 
For Women (Accredited.) Summer School, July 1-Aug. 9. 
Strong Faculty. Splendid dormitories. 2 year Normal Course. 
Apply now, Catalog and book of views—free. 
CHIcaco NorMAL ScHooL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Dept. 23, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates, Or affiliated 2-year General 
course, Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 

1900 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 


— 

"National ‘Park 
"and Food Shop Cookery and Manegement. 


ILLINOIS 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NU. 


Also tennis, gymnasium 
organized to a and vicinity. 
Address WALTER DILL SCOTT, President 
NORTHWESTERN 


303 University Ha TON, ILL. 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Jnc.) 
Summer School, June 16—July 26. All branches of 
Musie and Dramatie Art. Studios, Theater and Dormi- 
tories in our own building, in the North Side Art Center. 
We graduate pape professional classes. Catalogue free. 
Write to 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 45, Chicago. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
Physical fitness, accredited High School diploma or equiv- 
alent. Text-books, uniforms, room, board and monthty 
allowance during training. Student Loan Fund. Write to 

MICHAEL ReEpsE HospitTaL, Dept. 101, Chicago, Ill. 


NURSES SCHOOL to further the educa 


tion of young women. 
graduates. Serve humanity. 


Excellent salaries for 
Paid while you study at this 

STATE ACCREDITED meng 

home atmosphere. _Catalo, 


aa year. High moral 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL Ells Ave., Chicago. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Accredited. _Co-Educational.®© Two year Normal Course 
and B. P. E. Course. Dormitory for women. Summer 


June 23. 
American College of Physical Education, Dept. C-5, 1019 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago. 


INDIANA 


ULVE SUMMER 


SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 


All outdoors and a touch 
of adventure in these organ- 
ized vacations for the boy at 
Culver Summer Schools. For 
the younger boy, the Wood- 
craft School with hikes, wood 
lore, blazing campfires. For 
oer boys, Naval, Aviation or 
Cavalry Schools with expert 
instruction and careful over- 
sight. For catalog of school 
in which you are most inter- 
ested, address 

The Adjutant 
Culver, Indiana 


“HOWE SCHOOL 
A clean mind and in a sound body. For 
catalogue address Rev. Charles Herbert 


Young, 8.T.D., Rector. 
Box 212, Howe, Indiana. 


is one of 
institutions of learning in the United States. Summer 
Quarter June 17, 1924. Thorough instruction at Lowest 
Expense. Catalog mailed free. Address Dept. 4, Uni- 
versity Hall, Valparaiso, Ind. 


“STAMMERING 


Guse and Gire 


‘ou stammer. Send 1 


You can be quickly cured if you 0 cents, ‘coin 
stamps. page_ cloth bound book on mering and 
Stuttering. tells tow I cured after Stammering and 
Stuttering for 20 years. | BEN, 3UE 
2496 Bogue Building, 1147 N. Niteste St. 


“KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
With a Winter Home in Florida 

Boys leave for Florida on special train from Lyndon 

January 4. No loss in recitations, Outdoor life mean 

mental, physical and moral gain. Write for catalo 

and reservations now. Box 103, Lyndon, Kentucky. 


MARYLAND 
Tome School for Boys 


Situated on a beautiful hill above the Susquehanna River, 
between Baltimore and Philadelphia. Emphasis on College 
Board standards. 190 acre campus. All athletics. Rte 
$1100. Catalogue. Preasopy Brusu, Ph.D., 
Port Deposit, Md. 


Roberts-Beach School 


Successful college preparation. Individual attention. Nev 
house, ready 1924, for 15 girls. Junior School, girls 11 
to 14 years, Outdoor life on large estate near Baltimore. 

__Box 200, Catonsville, Maryland, 


~MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For Women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year courses 
leading to all degrees. Two year course leading to certifi- 
cate. Porsonal supervision of strong faculty. Modern fire- 


Brook Athletics. Swimming pool. Est, 1853. 
atalog. Box 5-C, Lutherville, Md. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


PREPARATION COURSE 


School 


miles from 
Boston 


masters. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


We send students to college on certificate and biadiidiedie | 
Many girls after leaving high school 
to go to college, but desire advanced work in a new 
environment with competent instructors, selecting studies 
best meeting their tastes. 

e offer just these opportunities. 
‘aerabese otherwise courses are elective. 
diploma. Graduation from high school not necessary. 

Special opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, historical associa- 
tions, Voice, Piano, Violin, Harp, Pipe Organ, with eminent Boston 


Outdoor sports. Horseback Riding (our own stables) with prize- 
winning mounts; 9 Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, both 
grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; 
90 ft., with Swimming Pool. 

A finely equipped school—nine buildings. 

Domestic Science, Elocution, Art, Excellent Secretarial Courses; 
Business Management; Junior College Courses. 

Some rooms with hot and cold water. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago September 23 


FOR GIRLS 


do not wish 


Students take English or 
All subjects count for 


Canoeing; Gymnasium, 45 by 


from 


1645 Summit St., Newton, Mass. 


A famous old New England country school for year. miles 
Preparation for all colleges. 


unit for an intensive one- 


ar course fi lege 
the leading Eastern colleges. 


decoration and f values as we 


Secretar: al Vocal and instrumental music. 
A distinct unit for household arts covering budge’ 


porch. Extensivegrounds. Horsebackriding, canoeing, tripsafeld. Allsports. 50 pupils. 
MR. and MRS. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principals 
10 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Aculty of college-bred women from 


costume designing, home 


s domestic science. Gymnasium sleeping 


Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. samenen training 
for kindergarten, primary and playground pos itions, Enroll 
now for entrance in 1925. Send for booklet, ‘‘Training 
Children.’ HarrioT HaMBLEN JONES, Principal. 

25 Huntington Ave., Room 314, Boston, Mass. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN .Ai.Bost0N 


UNIVERSITY 
Cultural and business subjects. Courses in management of 
personal business affairs. 1, 2 and 4-year programs. 
Special work for prospective secretaries and high school 
instructors, Certificate or degree. Dormitory. 


an T. Lawrence Davis, 27 Garrison Street, Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION— 


Accounting—Secretarial—Two-Year Courses, College Grade, 
for young men and women of executive caliber. Also 
Shorter Graduates in Demand. Send for 
Special Catalog SON, Registrar. 


BURDETT COLLEGE, BOSTON, MASS. Founded 1879 


58th year. Young men and young 

Dean Academy women find here a homelike atmos- 

phere, thorough and efficient training in every department 

cf a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school spirit. Liberal 

endowment permits liberal terms, $425 to $550 per year. 
Special course in domestic science. For catalogue address 

Mass., Franklin. A. W. Perrop, Litt.D., Head Master. 


Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and 

Pedagogy in America. Summer Session, 44th 

year. Degrees granted. Address Harry Sry- 

= Ross, Dean, Huntington Chambers, 
oston. 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL of 
SECRETARIAL and EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Women 
Resident and Day School, 247 Berkeley St., Boston 
Day School, 247 Park Ave., New York City 


Huntington Summer School 
Preparation for all_college and technical school examina- 
tions. 10th year. Large staff of expert teachers and tutors. 
Dormitories. Swimming pool. Tennis Courts. Send for bool- 
let, ‘‘Hlow to Prepare for College.’” Ira A. FLINNER, A.M., 
Headmaster, 316 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale—ten 


miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music with 
concert work, Secretarial, Art, Tcacher Training and 
College Preparatory Courses. 
Indoor outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. 
WOODLAND PARK, The Junior School for Girls 
Camp Teconnet opens July Ist. Booklets on applications 


GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
109 Woodland Road, Auburndale , Massachusetts 


MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL OF COOKERY 


Home of the Boston Cooking School Cook Book. Training 
in cookery and household technique for oe a vocation, 
Short and six months’ courses. Send for book] 
Miss ALICE 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
MassacuvuseTts, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 

For women. 34th year. Modern building. Comprchensive 

courses. Present conditions have created great demand for 

our graduates, Courses in Medical Gymnastics and Play- 

grounds, Register early. Summer Camp. Apply to Tup 

SECRETARY, 


259 boys 


ORCESTER ACADEM 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY WITH COLLEGE VISION 
$1,000,000 equipment 


Tuition, $1000 


Rendall Hall 


A Country School for Girls 
On the Beautiful North Shore of Massachusetts Bay 
College Preparatory, Music, Domestic Science 
SUMMER SESSION 
For Girls wishing Summer Study. 
Swimming, Horseback Riding, Sailing, Tennis. 
Beautifully INustrated Booklet on Request. 
Pride’s Crossing, 24, Massachusetts. 


Mass. 
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MISSOURI 


NEW JERSEY 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
GENERAL HOSPITAL i 


Training School for Nurses Ele 


Founded 4 Graduates number 1500. Ryd 
Three year course in theory and prac- 
tice of nursing. Maintenance, school 
uniform, and text-books supplied. Edu- 
cational requirement high-school di- 
ploma. Entrance January, April, and =e 
September. Sally Johnson, R. N.,. “g¢rom an etching by 
Supt. of Nurses, Boston, Mass. Sears Gallagher 


The Sargent School 


Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SAR 
14 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Powder Point School 
Will understand your boy and help him to un- 
derstand himself. 
Write for booklet. 
71 King Cassar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 


Coeducational. College 

Ferris Institute preparatory, also business 

courses. Special courses for teachers. Pharmacy. -English 

for foreigners. All necessary expenses 36 weeks $400. 
U. S. Senator, W. N. Ferris, President. 

Address Ferris Institute, Box C, Big Rapids, Michigan. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
Master Summer School, June 26—Aug. 2. One of the 

finest Conservatories in the West. Departments—Piano, 

Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 

Drawing, etc. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Address: 
035 Woodward Ave., Dept. 8, Detroit, Mich. 


Affiliated with Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Offers unusual opportunities in the field of nurs- 
ing. Unexcelled facilities, college faculty, pleasant, 
interesting atmosphere. High school graduation 
required. Three-year course offered—also five-year 
course leading to B.S. degree. For catalog address 
School of Nursin 
BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 
Box 142, Battle Creek, Michigan 


MINNESOTA 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. Pre- 
pares for best colleges, or business. All athletics. Mili- 
tary drill, 58th year. Address SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Box 
C, Faribault, Minn. 


St. Paul’s distinctive School for girls. 
Oa a 7lst year. Boarding and Day. College 

general, domestic science 
courses. _Music and dramatic arts. Skating, Swimming, 
Riding, Tennis. Big new gymnasium. Numbers limited. 
Attractive home life. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Moore, Principals, Box 578, Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Send us the Boy and We will return you the Man 


America’s great open air school on the gulf is nation- 
ally known for earnest study, splendid athletics and all 
water sports. —— Junior Department for boys 8 to 
15. Write for catal 3. 

GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, Gulfport, Miss. 


GULF-PARK By-the-Sea | - 


A Junior college for young women. National patronage. 

Two years college, four years high school. All new build- 

ings. Ideal climate—land and water sports the year.’round. 
Address GuLF Park COLLEGE, Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 


MISSOURI 


JKEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Est. HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Develops the boy and 
trains him for leader- 
ship by a gomprehen- 
sive system of athletic, 
military and general 
activities. 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Superintendent 


712 Third Street 
Boonville, Missouri 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 

High School, Junior College, 
Grammar School. Gov- 
erment supervision R. O. 
T.C. 50 acres, Gymnasium 220 x 55 
ft. with swimming ool. 45 miles from 


181 St. 
Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 


Cou. E. Y. Burton, Pres. 
Box 121, Mexico, Missouri. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


TILTON In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
For young men and women. Preparation 
for college and business. Courses for High School graduates. 
Home economics. Christian Influence. 10 buildings. New 
25-acre athletic field. Lower school for young boys. Endow- 
ment permits moderate cost. Georce L., PLIMPTON, 
Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


i DLAIR 


An Endowed School for Boys 
Founded 1848 
Complete equipment, imposing build- 
ings, beautiful and healthful location. 
Thorough instruction. Lower School 
for younger boys. Upper School pre- 
pares for College and Technical School. 
Write for catalog. Visit the School. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D. 
Headmaster 
Blairstown, New Jersey 


Box C. 


BORDENTOWN 

INSTITUTE 

Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 

faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 

aed to study. Supervised athletics. 40th year. Catalogue. 
= Lanpvon, Principal and Commandant. 
“Drawer C-5, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


Rutgers Preparatory School ssa". 
your boy in a school where the men understand boys, and 
where school_morale favors success. Strong athletics. Re- 
fined life. Prepares for best colleges. Your boy’s age and 
aim? Write for catalogue to C. M. Hays, Registrar, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Lindenwood 
College 


50 Minus from 

One of the oldest and 
most progressive colleges for 
women in the Southwest. 
Founded 1827. Two and 
four year courses. 
Arts, Fine Arts and Voca- 
tional departments, 

Excellent Music School 

Special courses in Home 
Economics, Art, Oratory 
and Business. 138 acres. 
pool, golf. Cat- 


JOHN L — D.D., President 
Roemer Hall Box 324, St. Charles, Missouri 


Lenox Hall 


Select School for Girls. Enrollment limited. For 
catalogue address 
Mrs. M. Louise Tuomas, Principal. 
Missoverr, Kirkwood, Box 1021. 


Fie PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


orm f 


PEDDIE 
School for Boys 
College _ preparatory, 
with graduates now 
leading in scholarship 
and student activities 
in 26 colleges. Peddie 
believes in physical de- 
velopment for the right 
growth of the mina. 
Study hours supervised 
by experienced teachers. 
60-acre campus. All 
athletic sports, swim- 
ming pool and gymnasium. Lower school for boys 
10-14 years. 5Ssth year. Booklets. Address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box 5K, Hightstown, N. J. 


“A Good School for Girls’’ 


Close, personal touch and instruction for each girl. 
Thorough college preparation. Six diploma courses. 
Fine democratic spirit, sensible dress regulations, 
happy school life. Beautiful hill country near New 
York. 50 acres. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. 5lst year. 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, D.D., President 
Box 14 Hackettstown, N. J. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTE 
IRLS 


A BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


whose graduates are chosen by Ex-Pres. Wilson, 
Peraing, Vanderlip, ete. State authorized college 


in 2 years! and 
ATA- 


Secretarial. Accounting, ete. —Co-e 
LOG of Dean RIDER COLLEGE, eres: N. J. 


MISS GILDNER’S 
Gils 12 & everP RINCETON SCHOOL 


Miss Laura C. Gildner, Princeton, N. J. 


Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadelphia, Well chosen teaching staff 
prepares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. 
MAJOR C. M. LORENCE, Superintendent. 
Box 403, Wenonah, New Jersey 


FREEHOLD SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified maatitany training—incul- 
cates obedience, orderliness, self-reliance. The school 
with the personal touch. Catalog. Address 


Masor Cuas. M. Duncan, Box 54, Freehold, N. J. 


. 
Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodore Roosevelt. Strong outdoor life; progressive 
curriculum. Fits boys for leadership. Senior and Junior 
Schools. Enroll now for mid-term, Catalog. =. 
Carrington, Headmaster. West Englewood, N. J. 


The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 


Devoted to the interests of those whose minds have not 

developed normally. 

—— shops, farms, research laboratory. $900 per an- 
Director. C, Emerson Nasu, 

Box 4 


MINES 


Offers 4-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological 
Engineering, and General Science. Strong faculty. Students 
receive much individual attention. Excellent laboratc-9 
equipment. Climate notably mild, dry and healthful. Near 
metal and coal mining districts. Field work throughout school 
year——no summer attendance required. Dormitories. Small 
non-resident tuition, expenses very nominal, for 
catalog. Registrar, Box P-3, rro, New 


New Mexico Military Institute 
A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic stand- 
ards. High school and junior college. Splendid equip- 


ment. R. O. T. C, Outdoor life the year round, Every boy 
rides. Moderate rates. 
Cot, J. C. TrovTMaN, Supt. Box E, Roswell, N. M. 


NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded in 1884 by FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
The leading Institution in America for 
Dramatic and Expressional Training. 

SECOND SEASON OF SIX WEEKS’ 
SUMMER TEACHERS’ COURSE 
in Stage Craft and Advanced 
Expressional Technique 
Begins July 14 
Next regular Term starts October 27 

Also Dramatic Extension Courses in co-operation 

with COLUMBIA UNIVERSIT 

Trustees: Daniel Frohman John Drew 

Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 
Catalogue and information, all courses. 

Room 144 Q, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches of 
music. Important addition to Piano Faculty, Carb 
Friedberg. Catalog. 

120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York 
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NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK STATE 


II 


to Dancing Master for Ziegfeld 
; Follies, John Cort, Chas. 
* Lee & J. J. Shubert, Geo. M. Cohan 

and others. Teacher of Marilynn Miller, 
Fairbanks Twins, Florence Walton, Nat. 
and hundreds of others 
900 Seventh New 


New York Military Academy 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 
Bric. Gen. Mitton F. Davis, D.S.M. 
‘uperintendent 


OLLEGE Preparatory and Junior Schools, 


Training, Sane discipline. Supervised athletics, 
Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Commercial 
Courses, Manual Training. 


NEW YORK STATE 
WALLCOURT teres. in heave ‘or 


Finger Lake Region, College Preparatory, Genera! and 
Special Courses, including secretarial work. Dramatics. 
Music. Supervised athletics. Catalog. Addres 
PRINCIPAL, Watcouat SCHOOL. 
Box C, Aurora-on-Cayuga, 


Hy The Carmel School for Girls on 
miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. High scholastic 


standing. Small classes. College preparatory, general and 
special courses. Athletics. 59th year. New building for 
Junior School. For catalog address P. McClel- 
land, President. Box 500, Carmel, 


four schools m one 
Prachcal stage lrairmng 
The Schods students stockmo 

Write for detailed catalog mentioning study desired to 

Secretary Alviene Schoois, 


43 West 72nd St., New Yor 
Bet. B’way & Central Park W. 


"Sot SCHOOL 


1 for the Mod 
(A) SELECT HIGH SCHOOL :—Preparatory and 
eneral. (B) POST GRADUATE:—1. Domestic 


ce and Home Management: -yr. course with 
diploma. 2. Peg includes Spanish, French, 
Library Methods, ne. 3. Social Welfare and 
munity Service: —a new profession for women. Prac- 
—_ instruction with opportunity for actual experi- 


Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Dormitories like 
college life. _ Address Miss C. S. oa 
New. York City, N. Y. 244 W. 72d St. 


NEW YORK STATE 


SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory 


Among the hills. 11 miles from 
Syracuse, Essentially a college pre- 
paratory school conducted under 
military system, instilling habits 
of order, honor, promptness and 
obedience. Business courses. Ex- 
tensive equipment and grounds. 
Well-ordered recreation and ath- 
letics. Separate Junior School, boys 
10 to 14. Thirty-five years un- 
der present management, 
Catalog. Address 
General William Verbeck 
President 
Box 15, Manlius 
N.Y 


CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 


College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys. Prepares 
for all leading colleges and universities. Certificate pail: 
leges. Small classes. Individual attention. Special tutoring 
school. All branches of athletics. Write for catalog today. 

THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, Box 102, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Irving School for Boys 


25 miles from New York, in 


High Scholastic Standards, Normal Military 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 


Military. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or Busi- 
ness, Classes average 8 pupils. Physical training and 


ethletics with expert supervision. Beautiful lake location. 
Address A. E.  Linper, A.M., Principal, Box 57, 
Mohegan Lake, Westchester Co., New York. 
Che Castle 

Miss School 

for Girls 

Bax 700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Prospect Heights Hospital !0c'ed twenty, min- 
and Shopping District, New York City, offers a 2% year 
course in nursing to young women having one year or more 
High School. $15 and $20 per month, uniforms furnished. 
State educational qualifications. Apply to N. Y., Brook ooklyn, 
Washington Ave. & St. John’s Place, Supt. OF Nurses. 
THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
offers a complete course in nursing in all its branches; gen- 
eral medicine and surgery, obstetrics, children’s diseases, 
contagious ae and out-patient department. Graduates 
are eligible egree. Attractive nurses’ home on 


grounds, For particulars address 
SUPERINTENDENT, S. I. Hospital, Staten Island, N. Y. 


THE BUSHWICK HOSPITAL Q%ers to, cligibic 


young women an 

accredited 2 years, 6 months course leading to the degree 

Nurse. Nurses’ New Home; fireproof 
Requirements: 1 year or more of High School. 

. by letter or person to Supt, of Nurses, The Bushwiek 

llospital, Putnam and Howard Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Vassar Preparatory. Social secretary course. All out- 
door sports. Basket Ball. Sleeping porches. Campus 


of four acres. 
Principal. 


New Your, Poughkeepsie, Box 80 


Ossining School 

For Girls Ossining-on-Hudson 
56th year. Academic, Art, Music and Economic Courses. 
Separate school for younger "girls. Tilustrated year book on 
Ciara Fuuuer, Principal, Box 5-C, Ossining, 


The Cazenovia Seminary 
Co-educational. College Preparatory and Finishing School. 
Founded 1824. Junior Pupils in feng me cottages, En- 


dowed. Adirondack elevation. Winter Sports. Secretarial 
Courses, Cuan Les E. HAMILTON, A.M., D.D., President, 
Box Cazenovia, N. Y. 


The Binghamton Training School 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and 
mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all branches. Open year round. Terms 
$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mrs. AuGust A. Boupt, 

119 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, New York. Supt, 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Special advantages for those who look forward to concert 
or octucational work. All branches of music taught. Dormi- 


tories. ‘opular and I School 
ne June 26th. Send for Catalogue. 2 DeWitt Park, 
thaca, N 


COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake region. Under 

Christian influence, Prepares for college or business. All 

athletics. Swimming pool. 50th year. For catalog address 
PRiNcipaL, Box C, Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Tarryto Hudson, N. Y. 
Non-sectarian country boarding school for girls. All 
grades and courses including Junicr College and Music. 

EvGENE H. LEHMAN, Director, Box C. 
Tarrytown-on- 


MARYMOUNT 


Pre-Academic, Academie and College Courses leading to 
Degrees. Two-year Finishing Course. Gymnasium. Swim- 
ming Pool, Riding, Music, Arts. Paris Branch—Chateau 
de la Mucette. For catalogue apply to Reverend Mother. 


Martin Institute for Speech Defects 


Stammering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, Attention Deafness, 

corrected and S; h for Abnormal Children, Con- 

ducted byt Dr. Fred rederick Martin Ly =f qnee @ con- 
firmed stammerer). rmal courses 


No eachers of 
Speech Improvement. 402 DeWitt Park 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The Routh Pines School, Samarkand, N. C. 


(Near Pinehurst and Southern Pines) 
School home for children 6-14. Healthful climate, Spe- 
cial attention to individual academic and physical needs. 
Young companionable instructors. Recitations limited to 
four pupils. Ungrad 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited school, 3 years course, entrance requirements 
High School or its equivalent. Text ks, room, board 
and monthly allowance during training. Write to Supt. of 
Nurses, 


Mission Hospital, Asheville, N. C. 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage. _Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Unit. 
Superb location in world — climate. Upper and 
Lower Schools. Send for aoe 

Box Asheville, N. 


OHIO 
Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, O. 


An endowed school for boys. Six modern buildings, large 
Campus. nearer for college or technical school. 
Thorough cou Agriculture. One instructor for every 
ten boys. All "athletics. Rates $600. 

The Principal. Box A-67, Hudson, Ohio, 


“OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful location, Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. Lower school for younger boys, Cer- 
tificates admit to colleges. Athletics. A. M. HENSHAW, 
Superintendent. 

ox 44, College Hill, Ohio, (near Cincinnati.) 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Founded het by Clara Baur. Faculty of Interna- 
tional reputatio Every branch of musical training. 
Residence Dept. "Beautiful grounds. 58th Summer Session 
June and July. For catalogue address aching 


Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. ‘tress. 
Grand River Institute high-grade,” co-ed 
1. pos 


tion 

ae by owment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 

Strong in Oratory. Rates $500. 
Hamsuin, Prineipal. 

Box E2, Austinburg, 0. 


RL 
“On R. R. near Ashtabula. 


MILITARY 

INSTITUTE 
College Preparatory. Military training for physical growth 
and mental direction. Rates conservative. Catalog. CoL. 
Orvon Grarr Brown, Pres., Box 241, Germantown, Near 
Dayton, Ohio. 


‘PENNSYLVANIA 


the beautiful, historic “Irving” 
present H 


country. 87th pest. 31 years under 


Fxtensive grou ern and complete equipment. 
for all colleges and technical schools, Athletic 
fe] Rav. J. M. FurMaN, 


Headmaster,” Box 915. 
New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 


THE rT SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ALBERT H. SHARPE, Dean 
Graduates ent to teach anywhere in U. S. 
Course, Athletic Coaching Course. Co-educational. 
Field. Gymnasium. 
mand, Fall term vpens Sept. 20. 
202 De Witt Ithaca, 


Normal 
Athletic 
Graduates in great de- 


N. 


Russell Sage College 
Foundea oy Mrs. Russell Sage 


Designed for the higher education of women, 
particularly on vocational and professional 


Work, 
B. A. 


lines. Liberal Arts, Secretarial 
Household Economics and Nursing. 
and B. S. degrees. Address Secretary. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE’ TROY,N.Y. 


EEKSKILL 


Military Acad blished 1833. 
College enviable record. 

Certificate privileges. Opes r_and Lower Schools. 

Address Principals, Box C-5 Peekskill, N,: ¥. 


Conway Military Band School 


Conway concert band in personal charge of school. Special 
teachers of national renown for each instrument. Unusual 
opportunities for public appearances. Dormitories, Audi- 
torium, Gymnasium. Registration limited. Catalogue. 
602 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N. 
Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. 
Military training. Athletics. Separate school for boys 
under 13, WitiiaM Appison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


An established 
school. Faculty built 
by years of selec- 
tion. Many graduates 
occupying positions of 
responsibility, 


od 


(COMBINES the practical with the cultural. 

Junior College Departments, College Pre- 
paratory, Music, Physical Education, Expression, Art ; 
Magazine Illustration, Design, Fashion Illustration. 
Oratory, Secretaryship, Pipe Organ, Gymnastics, Nor- 
mal Kindergarten, Swimming. Department for girls 
under 16. Separate dormitory. Address Box 400, 
Beechwood School, Jenki of Philadelphia 


Williams School of Expression 
and Dramatic Arts 


Dramatie and Per- 
sonal Culture courses. Advanced courses in Englisli. 
Graduates eligible to teach in_N. 


Y. State Public 
Schools. Gymnasium, Theatre Dormitories. 
hautauqua and 


d Lyceum Courses under direction 
of Edward Amherst Ott. 1, 2 and 3 year courses. 
Summer Courses begin May 2%h and June 26th. 
Fa!l Term opens September 25th. Catalog. 

102 DeWitt Park, Ithacr, N. Y. 


The Two-Year Business Adminis- 

tration Course is of college grade, 

and contains as many credit hours 

of as usual college 

course of four yea 

akes thi a arse is therefore 
es 


es a four- 


oO year course. 
Pine Street, Wo est of Broad 


Philadelphia 


‘or catalog address , 


TAUCHT WAITER RAAF R | 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 


One hundred and two 
years of service 


College courses and degrees 


in Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Commerce and 
Finance. 


Separate preparatory 
school for younger boys. 


CHARLES E. HYATT 
President 


Box 124 Chester, Pa. 


ERKIOMEN 
For the Boy who wants to Make Good 


Excellent Record in College and Business. 
All Athletics. Moderate Rates. 
i 


me re. 
. Krreset, D.D., Prin., Box C, Pennsburg, Pa. 


boarding school for 
100 boys. Modern, Homelike buildings. Beautiful and 
healthful location near the mountains. Ath. field. All 
sports. New swimming pool. Separate Junior Dormitory. 
$400 to $500. 98th year. CHanrtes H. Huser, Litt. 
Box C, Box C, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Headmaster. 


FRANKLINS MARSHALL, 


A Thousand anor ae et for College in 25 Years. _Com- 
plete Modern Equipment. All Sports. Moderate Rates. 
Catalog on Request. E. M. Hartman, Ph.D., Principal, 
Box 420, Lancaster, Pa. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 


Prepares for college or technical schools. Heme 4 lo- 
cation. Expert faculty. Preceptorial system teaches boy 
how to study, to recognize his own abilities. All outdoor 
sports. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Address Dr. A. W. 
WILson, Jr., President, Box 814, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Carson Long Institute hours from New York an 


6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, 
how to labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate 
Junior School. Military training. Supervised Study Hour, 
Individual Instruction, Character Supreme, 
Terms, $400. Box A, New Bloomfield, 


Bellefonte Academy 
119th year. Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 
11 teachers for 100 select boys. Strong athletics. Tennis. 
%-miletrack. Golf links available. Concrete pool and skating 
pond. Catalog. James 8. HucneEs, A.M., Princeton ’85, 
Bellefonte, Pa. Headmaster. 


Founded 1743. Col- 
Nazareth Hall Military Academy 1748; Col 
and business courses. Senior, oe and Junior 
Departments. Gymnasium and Swimming pool. All out- 
door sports. Minimum age, Junior School, 9 years. 
Address the Rev. A. D. THaE.er, D.D., Principal. 

Box 10, Nazareth, Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


For Girls. In mountains; near New York City. 
Graduates enter all certificate colleges without 
exams. Practical courses; Finishing; H. 

Jr. College. New Gym and pool. Rate sae ‘yr. 
Catalog. Mr.and Mrs.C.C.Wyant,Bethlehem,Pa. 


A Country School in 
The Mary Lyon School a College Town’ Col- 
lege Preparatory. Certificate privileges. Ceneral and Fin- 
ishing Courses. for advanced study. 
air classrooms. SEVEN BLES, our Junior School 
irla6to14. H. M. Crist A.B., Frances L. Crist, 
Principals, Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 


rae HARCUM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
% Seq Thorough college preparation; or special study. 


Music, art. Athletics, riding. New building, large 


sien year. In the mountains 


grounds. 10 miles from Phila. Mrs, E. 
Harcum, B.L., Head of School. Mrs. L. M. 
Wituis, B.P., Prin. Box C, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 


Go-etetionss with Separate Dormitory Buildings. Col- 

lore Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen- 
courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek. Athietics. 

Friends’ management. 

G. A. WALTON, A. M., Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Broad and Montgomery Avenue 

Phone, Diamond 0631 Philadelphia, Pa. 

College of Liberal Arts and Science 
Teachers College School of Commerce 
— Schools—Theology, Law, Medicine, 

armacy, Dentistry, Chiropody 

School of tas University High School 
Training School for Nurses 


Send for Bulletin 

PENN HAL ScHooL College Pre- 

paratory, Modern Language and 
Special Courses. Certificate privileges. Rooms with private 
bath. May each year spent at Seashore. Work continues 
without interruption. New gymnasium and swimming oo 
Rates $900. Catalogue and views. Address FRANK S. 
MaGILL, A.M., Prin., Box N, Chambersburg, Pa. 


The Junior Department of the Ogontz 

RYDA School. A Home School for Girls 9 to 14. 

teacher of strong personality, who has 

had unusual success in training little girls, is in charge. 

Enrollment is limited. Write for catalog. Miss ABBY A, 
SUTHERLAND, Rydal, Montgomery County, Pa. 

For Girls. Suburb of Phila- 


Miss Sayward’s Sch delphia. College Preparatory 
and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Phys- 
ical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. C. 

Miss JANET Saywarp, Principal. 

Overbrook, Pennsylvania. 


DARLINGTON fof 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency. Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Phy- 
sical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 
courses. All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Cunristinw F. Bye, Prin., Box 600, West Chester, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
For boys. In the country, although only 11 miles from 
Philadelphia. Excellent preparation for college or tech- 
nical schools. Small classes. Complete athletic equipment, 
Indoor tennis, basketball cage. Athletic training required, 
Horseback riding. T. M.A., Yale, Head Master, 
Box 12, Chestnut Hill, 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 

Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual 
instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic fleld. Moderate rates. 
E. Brown, Headmaster, Box C. Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


BIRMINGHAM, PA. ‘Thorough college preparation and 
courses for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool. Catalog. Address Secretary, Box 101, 
Birmingham, Pa. 


A college with modern dormitories and 
Cedar Crest attractive suburban site, con- 
genial campus life. Degree and certificate courses. 
Liberal Arts, A. B.; Secretarial Science, B.S.S,; House- 
hold Arts, B.S.; Music and Expression, A.B. New De- 
partment in Religious and Social 
Allentown, Pa. . C. Curtis, Litt. D., Pres. 


ear. 
Combs Conservatory of Music oth 
Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers, Public 
School Music Supervision, 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
Daily Supervision. Technic Classes. 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. egrees Conferr 
G. R. Comss, Director. 1319 S. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 

Separate Tut Schools for b ind girls of all ages requiring 
special Instruction. Academic and vocatio faculty for older 


Is your child progressing? If not, why not 
consider corrective medical treatment, com- 
bined with training and teaching. Send for 
booklet. ‘‘Marydell,’’ Langhorne, Pa. 


Exceptional Children 


can be successfully developed by individual training. —. 
Girls. Little Folks. Three separate schools. Booklet. 
Miss Woods’ Schools, Box 164, Langhorne, Pa. 

Woops Hare, Principal. 


INDEN HALL, 

100 GIRLS 

“Ga Pennsylvania 

Courses, Home Economics, usic, Secretarial, Post G 

Separate Junior School. Tilustrated Cat alog. F. Ww NGEL, D, 
D., Box 113, Lititz, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


KEYSTONE ACADEMY Founded 1868 


A thorough preparation for college in a wholesome, home 
atmosphere. Ideally oar in the healthful mountainous 
region near Scranton. Efficient Faculty; Small Classes; 
Strong Athletics; Gymnasium; all outdoor sports, Address 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


A community of ambitious boys under a dormitory in- 
fluence that makes for manhood. Send for catalg. 
W. P. TomMumnson, M.A. F. H. SoMERVILLE, B.S. 
Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HEDLEY "individual schoon 


ittention 
Mrs. J. HEDLEY i. M. D. 
Pa. (12 mi. Phila.) 


Curtis E. Cor, Principal, Box C, Factoryville, Pa. 
or ELocvrion 


The National Schoo AND ORATORY 


The oldest chartered School of Expression in America, 
Degrees granted. Public Speaking. Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Course. 
Dormitories. For catalog, address D. R. SHoeMAKER, Prin. 

4010-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


for Stammerers has cured 
The Quigley Institute every person who has 
taken its course. Personal, individual instruction by the 
founder, who cured himself after thirty years of stam- 
mering. Equally effective for children and adults. Resi- 
dent and day pupils. For particulars, address 
Master St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


Dept. C, 1727 


ASHLEY HALL 

ing a broad variety of 
courses, including college preparation, and normal courses 
in Kindergarten and eto ne Modern equip- 
ment. Swimming Pool. Mild Climate. Catalogue. Ad- 
dress V. McBep, M.A., Box C, Charles- 
ton, a 


Porter Military Academy in 
tional school. Boys from 15 — and 5 Rectan’ LE. 
Officers detailed from U. S. y, T. C, and Naval 
Units. Prepares for college or a Beg "$70, 000 in improve- 
ments recently. Catalog. Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., 
Box F, Charleston, South Carolina. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


Episcopal. A Junior College. Fully accredited High School. 

Lower School. 39 years of high ideals of culture, scholar- 

ship, character. Small classes. Music, Art, Voice, 

mestie Science. Golf, tennis, riding. For catalog, address 
Miss Eunice Peasopy, Principal, Sioux Falls, 8. 


TENNESSEE 


WARD-BELMONT 


For GCirnts AND YouUNG WOMEN 


ESERVATIONS for the 1924-25 ses- 
sion should be made as soon as pose 
sible to insure entrance. 

W:? ARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet indl- 
vidual needs of students covering 4 years 
preparatory and 2 years college work. Strong 
Musie and Art Departments. Also Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Home Eco- 
nomics and Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool. Wocdy Crest the Farm and 
Country Club affords week-end trips into 
the open country. 

include references. Book- 

lets on request. Address 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box 2, Nashville, Tenn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE and Conservatory 


For girls and young women. Est. 1884, Junior College 
and High School. Accredited. Music, Art, Home Econom- 
ics. In beautiful East Valley. 5 buildings, 
Rates $500—$750. Catalog, 

Dr. J. W. MALONE, Pron Box C, Cleveland, Tenn. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTE 


A Junior College. Four-year Standard High School and 
Special Courses. Health, Scholarship, Culture, Beauty of 
Environment. Attractive home life. All athletics. Horse- 
ack riding. For catalog address the PRESIDENT. 

Box D, Columbia, Tenn, 


The Columbia Military Academy 
Built by the U. S. Government. Half-miliion dollar plant. 
Sixty-seven acre campus, athletic fields, es equip- 
ment. A teacher to every fifteen boys. a ws 
under direction U.S. Army Officer. Write for pe 
Give age of boy. Box 302, Columbia, Tenn. 


McCALLIE SCHOOL. For Boys. 


High moral and academic standards. Bible taught. Col- 
lege preparatory. Small classes. Military training. All 
athletics. New pool, Headmasters: 8S. J. Mc- 
CALLIB, M.A., J. P. McCacuiz, M.A., Ph.D. For 
catalog ‘address the McCallie School, Box C, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to chouse 
with utmost care the school which will help mould him. 
This school becomes a positive force in the life of every 
boy who enters it. Our catalog will help you to choose 
wisely. Write. Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


The South's 
Castle Heights Military Academy 7245" 
ped school. Strong faculty gives sympathetic intelligent 
leadership over boys. High scholarship. Clean athletics, 
Your boy is entitled to see our catalogue. Junior De- 
partment for boys under 14, Cou. C. M. MaTuis, Pres. 
‘ox 142, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal place for training boys in character and scholarship. 
Thirty miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Improved 
facilities, Endorsed by eminent educators. 31st year. 
U. S. Officer detailed. Be sure to read our catalogue. 


Address Box 3, Spring Hill, Tennessee. 
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VIRGINIA 


1843 


Formerly Virginia Female Institute 
Oldest girls’ school in Virginia—Episcopal. 


? 


WISCONSIN 13 


1924 
Location healthful and 


beautiful. General and college preparatory courses. Loyal alumne 
find here for their cangbters the familiar Mcgee oes of culture and 
refinement combined with modern methods. 
Supervised out-door sports. For catalogue patent 
MRS. H. N. HILLS, A. B., Box A 
Chatham 
Chatham Episcopal Institute 


AUGUSTA 


Military Academy 

(Roller’s School) 
Member of the Association of age oe Colleges and 

Scnools of the United Stat 
A modern school with a country location in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 
by the Virginia Military Institute and other uni- 
versities, Army off.cers detailed by the War De- 
partment. Junior R. $300,000 plant 
with absehitely fireproof ‘barracks. All modern im- 
provements, Splendid athletic field and campus of 
560 acres. Cadet band of 25 pieces. Able f. 
of college men, who take personal interest 
boys’ academic work and who coach all athletic 
teams. Enrollment limited to 275. Boys from 
twenty-three States last year. Fifty-eighth session 
September 18th. Rates $650. For catalog 

address 
Col. Thos. J. Roller or Maj. C. S. Roller, Jr., Prins. 
Fort Defiance, Virginia 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


One year or two year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training, Gym., 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $700 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 206 College Place, Petersburgh, Va. 


Virginia Intermont College 
Women. 40th year, 25 states, H. S. & Jr. College. Music, 
Art, Expression, Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses. 
Bracing climate, Alt. 1900 ft. Gym, Swimming pool, new 
with private baths. 

, Bristol, Box 125, H. G. Norrsincer, A. M., Pres. 


Fort Loudoun Seminary 
For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley, College Preparatory, Literary and Business courses, 
Music, Art, Languages, Domestic Science. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool, outdoor exercises. Terms $460. For cata- 
log, address KATHARINE GLAss GREENE, Pres., Box 276. 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY—57th Year 


A School of Character. For girls and young women. 
Blue Ridge Mtns. of Virginia. Preparatory, Seminary and 
Collegiate, Music, Art, Expression, Commercial, Home 
Economies. — Health, $490. Box 911, 
Buena Vista, Va. 


FAIRFAX HALL for Girls 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main Line railroads. Col- 
lege preparatory. 1 year graduate work, Music, Art, Home 
Economics, Expression, Secretarial. Modern building. 35 
acres. Riding. Golf. $525. Joun MaxweELt, Pres. 


Fairfax Hall, Box C, Basic, Va. 

Bristol, Virginia. Girls. 
Sullins College High School and Junior Col- 
lege Courses, Music, Expression, Domestic Science, etc, 
New buildings; every room connecting bath, Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. 100 acre 
campus with beautiful lake. W. E. Martin, Ph,D., Pres, 

Ox 


Catalog. 


AVERETT COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN. Feunded 1859. 
High School and Junior College Courses. Accredited, 
Faculty of Specialists. Attractive new bldgs, Mod. equip- 


ment. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Music, Home Eco- 
nomics, Secretarial, ete. Rates $465 and less. Illustrated 
catalogue. JaMes P, Crart, A.M. (Harvard), President, 


Box CO, Danville, 


Martha Washington College 
for Young STO 12 acres. 2200 ft. Elevation. 60th 
aratory and Junior pt Be work, emphasizing 
High scholastic standards. Christian atmos- 

Terms $500. Catalog.. 
D. Curtis, Pres. Box C, Abingdon, Va. 
for GIRLS and 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty, 
Elective, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. 

usic, Expression. Home_Economics. Catalogue. 
Address P. Harris, Pres. GERTRUDE 
HARRIS GOATWRIGHT, Vice-Pres. Box Z, Roanoke, Va. 


B LAC KS TONE 

MILLITARY ACADEMY 

In the Healthful Piedmont Region 

of Virginia 
“Making Four-Square Men” 
College Preparatory and Business 
Administrative Courses 
Best Home Influences. New Buildings. All Sports. 
Tuition $525.00 


Va. 


For Booklet, “‘“How the Boy Lives’’ 


Address COLONEL E. S. LIGON, President 
Box C, Blackstone, Va. 


Certificate privileges. Speci: 
me Secretarial. 
ss acre campus. All athletics. 


Terms moder- 
‘Bishop of “Southern Virginia—President of Board. For 


catalogue address ANNIE MARION POWELL, A.M., Principal, Box 9 


FORK UNION MILITARY ACADEMY 
Central Virginia location, easily accessible. Prepares 
for college or business, with military training. Strong fac- 
ulty of Christian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new 
barracks, gymnasium, tte. Aided and inspected by War 
Dept. 4 C, 27th year. Send for catalog. 
Address the Presipent, Fork Union, Va. 


College preparatory ect school for girls. 
courses—. 


Massanutten Academy wooded. va 


A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. Mili- 
tary. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley, 100 miles from 
Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium.  Ath- 
leties under trained director. Music. 26th year. $500, 


HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., 


= 
Chatham Training School 
An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the es- 
sentials of education without the frills. Not conducted for 
profit. Rate only $390. New , aged and Gymnasium 
Building costing $70,000. Cata 
A. H. CaMpEN, President, Bor. 


Fishburne Military School 


ness life. R.O.T.C. under U. 8. War-Department. New 

$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all col- 

leges. Spring near famous caverns at Grottoes, 

Catalog. Morcan H, Hupains, Prin. 
Box C, Waynesboro, ‘Virginia. 


STAUNTON 


Military Academy 

An Ideal Home School for Manly 
Boys. Boys 10 to 20 years old 
prepared for the Universities, 
Academies or Busi- 


Pd.D., Headmaster. 


Chatham, Va, 


Prepares for uni- 
versities and busi- 


1600 feet above sea-level; pure, 
dry, bracing mountain air. Sep- 
arate building and special teach- 
ers for younger boys. Military 
training develops obedience, health 
and manly carriage. Gymnasium, 
swimming pool and athletic park, 
Daily drills. Personal, individual in- 
struction by our tutorial system. y siaty-four 
years old. Complete plant, full egaipment, absolutely 
fireproof, Charges, $650. Illustrated catalog. Address 

ussell, B.S., Pres., Box C, Staunton, Va. 


GRAFTON HALL Academy, 
Junior College for Girls 
Music, Art, Dramatic Art, Home Economics, Secretarial 
Courses, 7th and 8th grades, Athletics and other stude nt 
activities. Modern buildings. Beautiful grounds. Limited 
registration. Illustrated catalogue upon request. Address 
Registrar, Box C. M., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lae, Wis. 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An accredited high school for girls 

with four year course preparatory for college entrance. 

General courses, Music, Art, Domestic Science. Catalogue, 
Miss ANNa A. RayMOND, A.M., Principal, Box C, 


WAYLAND ACADEMY Founded 1855 
College preparatory with high standards. A boys’ 
of 75. A girls’ school of 50. Endowed. 

school with Christian atmosphere, Athletics. e- 
Faculty 15. Students from 18 states. Rate 


Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, Box EB, Prin., E. P. Brown. 


St. John’s Military Academy The 


Eminently fitted for training American ee. “Thorough 
scholastic = military instruction. Situated on high 
ground, aukesha County Lake region, Cat: 

Box De lafeld, Waukesha County, Wisconsin. 


PROFESSIONAL & TRADE SCHOOLS 


GI 


Learn Electricity in 32 Months 
in the Great School of Coyne! 


‘e pay your railroad fa fare to Gineo= the Electrical Center of 
orld. Come to electricity in 3 1- months. 
on everything from door bells to power plants. Radio course 
included. Fit yourself | to earn $200 to 5800 a month. No previous 
cxperience or education necessary. tarte 

and details "of special rail- 

Write for Free Book 


COYNE ELECTRICAL. 
1300-1310 W. Harrison St.. Dept, 11 Chicago, Ill. 


Randolph- -Macon Academy 


ox 404, Front Royal, Va. 


A Schoo lfor with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gifts make unusual advantages possible. * $200,000 
Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 


Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. 450. 33rd session opens September 23, 
1924. For catalog addres 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal. 


Surely there are Schools 
and Camps in this issue to 
satisfy the most inquiring. 
However, we gladly answer 
specific inquiries. We help 
im every way we can. 

Write us freely. | 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier Military School 


Modern sehool, 7 miles from ou Springs. 
2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line C, & O. R. BR. Station 
Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings and improve- 
ments, including Gymnasium. Terms $525. Catalog. — 
Box 15, Lewisburg, W. Va. Cou. H. B. Moons, A.M., 


MEN AND WOMEN TO 


WAN TED LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to $500 a 
month. The field is uncrowded. Learn these profitable 
and fascinating professions. Taught by largest and best 
college of its kind in the world. Established over 30 years. 
Demand for our graduates far exceeds supply. Good posi- 
tions secured. Tuition and living expenses low. 

Write today for 
Get this FREE Book! for 
book describing wonderful opportunities in this 
eld. 


Illinois College of Photography, 
Bo » Effingham, III. 


Why take small pay from uncertain 
jobs? Why be buffeted around from this 
to that? You can change all that. Have 
a job at good pay wherever you go, or a 
business of your own, you are 
mechanically inclined, a few weeks train- 
ing at Detroit can start you to real 
success, 

BE A TRAINED MAN—SUCCESSFUL! 

Over 14 million autos need constant service, 
Amazing opportunities for men who start now. 

COME TO THE AUTO CENTER 

Get first-hand knowledge and 
training on latest equipment, under 


expert instructors, Hudson says, 
“Best school in America.’’ Other 
auto leaders say the 


“Act at Once 
Write today for 
School Catalog. 

A. G. ZELLER, President 

MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 


Box 3323, 4005 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mi 


Get the F 


WIE Stuart Hall, Staunton, Virginia 
E 
— 
A Better Job Now! 
4 
€ 
ACTS—Write TODAY 


$3500 to*5000a Yr. 


Three months’ training qualifies you to 
do it. No prevjous experience required. 
Age no barrier! 

2500 more Dental Mechanics are needed right 


NOW. In order to meet this urgent demand we 
are offering for a limited time 


FREE PARTIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Send for Free Catalog No. 3 and Scholarship 
Offer, or call in person. Visitors welcome, . 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


136 West 52d Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO BROOKLYN 
1305 No. Broad St. 1226 Main St. 15 Flatbush Ave, 


The New York Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational) 

Gives complete training by actual practice. You get the knac! 

and the theor: of “WHY best business meth- 

ods used in the Worl 

pionecr of the pore 

pietedthis Course you wilt be fully qualified to handle ALL branch- 
Seo of Electrical industry. uipment unequalled and 
minute. No Dreparaticn ni needed. You can start to learn on any 
day of any week throughout the whole year. Send for_catalogue. 


35 W. 17th Street New York City 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
EARNING $35 TO $I23 A WEEK 


Three to six months’ course 
Motion Picture, Commercial 
Portraiture. Practical instruc- 
tion. Day or eeeiee. Ask for 
Catalog No. 95 


N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


N ORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36 St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


OPTOMETRY is a well-paying, dignified, 
professional practice that is not 
over-crowded. Our School, chartered by the University of 
the State of New York, prepares students thoroughly and 
comprehensively. Graduates meet requirements for prac- 
tice in all states. WRITE for full information. 
Rochester Schoo lof Optometry, 58 S. Washington St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Columbia School of Drafting 
lizing in training of professional Draftemen— 
enical. Architectura! and others; personal in- 


Sormation 
Pres., 14th and Tse Sts., 


t. 
N.W., W 


Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes ®@ Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical 
Engineer in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance 
examinations. High I Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of Fag only. Expenses low. 
For catelog, address 20 C Street, Angola, 


Beauty Culture 


Hairdressing—marceling—mani- 
curing—facial massage—FElec- 


trolysis or Chiropody. Thor- 


Positions awaiting graduates or 
one’s own shop equipped on easy 
terms. Home life accommoda- 
tions provided. Write nearest 
Branch for Booklet H. 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


Chicago, Ils. St. Louis, Mo. 

Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La, 

Cincinnati, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Dallas, Texas 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 


Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and girls 
both time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just the 
kind of school they wanted—personal re- 
quirements as to location and_ tuition 
charges being considered in each individual 
case, 

This year many young people will again 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to select a school hurriedly on 
mere hearsay when expert advice can be 
obtained by telephoning, writing, or calling 
for a personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DaILy NEws 
School and College Bureau 
15 N. Wells St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Prices Paid 
for Drawings 
Well-trained commercial artists earn $50, 
75, $100, 50 a week, and sometimes 
even more. If you like to draw, develop your talent— 
learn the secrets that make your drawings worth real 
money. Well-trained artists are always at a premium, 
Learn at Home Quickl 
The Federal * “‘Master’’ Course ee exclusive 
leasons by leading 
Every steo is clear aad simple, no ye train 
ou Ww 


Become 


ing needed. You will receive individ: personal 
riticism on your wor! rite for POUR 
FUTURE,”’ a 66-page book telling every detail, 


and how to turn into 
yo 


ough—practical—short course. | 


in 
tor ‘this neck. indi 
state your ag: 
cupation 
Federal of 
Commercial Designing 
204 Federal Schonla Bide: 

inn. 


Apprenez le Frangais au 
moyen du Phono, ographe 
“Learn French on your phonograph.”” New Con- 


versational Method. Endorsed by oe Embassy. 
You learn French as if you were living in France. 
Records fit any phonograph. Hundreds af ‘suseessfui 


students. 
Write for Sample Record and Descriptive Booklet 
International Correspondence Schools, Box 2532-B, Scranton, Pa. 


WE CAN TEACH 
YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
Spare time. Twenty-five years of 
successful teaching 
ity. Artists receive 
Write Today for art Year Book 


AR ART 


_ Room Bi 


system 
step until you 
bar examination th most any state 


furnish eve rything, 


catalogue 
OU can make $15 to $0 weekly in your 
spare time writing show cards. No 
canvassing or soliciting. We instruct you 
by our new simple Directograph System. 
Write today for full particulars and free 
booklet. 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD LIMITED 
Authorized Cap tal $1,250, 
81 Colborne Buil 


ave 


Chic 


MONEY 
AT MONE Y 


Learnin Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. 
Beginners, Practical 
, Mothers and_ Religious 
by _ our 
Home-study Method. Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by 
physicians. Established 25 years. 
arn ile Learnin: 


Become Independent CHICAGO SCHOOL OF 
Dept. 421 South Ashland Boulevard Ch 


MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


OU CAN make $1 to $2 an hour writing 

show cards at home in your spare time, 
Quickly and easily learned by our new 
simple method. No canvassing or solicit. 
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Edition Lasts 


Still time for you to secure the original 
two-volume Book of Etiquette, in the regu- 
lar $3.50 edition, for only $1.98. But the 
edition is going quickly and you are urged 
to act at once. 


This is your last chance. When the 
present edition is exhausted it will not be 
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books that solve every social problem, that 
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Cosmopolitan for May, 1924 15 


No. matter where you are this 
summer we want to make it easy 
for you to get Cosmopolitan. 


That is why we are making this 
special summer vacation offer. 
The coupon below will bring 
you Cosmopolitan for June, July, 
August and September for $1.00. 


Features you may miss tf you do not mail the coupon below 


Peter B. Kyne’s gorgeousnew Arthur Somers Roche’s mystery 
novel, Enchanted Hill.” novel, ‘“‘The Pleasure Seekers.”’ 


Mary Roberts Rinehart’s novel- 
ette “The Queen’s Love Story.” 


And Short Stories, stimulating humor and philosophy by Owen Wister, 
Irvin S. Cobb, Edna Ferber, Sir Philip Gibbs, Gouverneur Morris, 
Robert Hichens, H. C. Witwer, George Ade, W. Somerset Maugham, 
O. O. McIntyre, The Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill and other fore- 


most writers of our time. This special subscription arrangement has been made by the publishers only 
for the convenience of the many regular readers who experience difficulty in 
securing Cosmopolitan during the summer vacation, 


OFF HERE 


Cosmopolitan /or the 
next four months $1.00 


SIMPLY SIGN AND MAIL THIS COUPON ail 


COSMOPOLITAN, 119 West goth Street, New York City 


I want to take advantage of your special summer vacation offer of the next four 
issues of Cosmopolitan for $1.00. A dollar bill is enclosed. 


Street Address. 
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Sampler! 
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any occasion when the giving of 
candy is a happy thought. The 
SAMPLER is sold in all those se- 
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STEPHEN F. WH{TMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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NCE in a great 
while a man 
falls, but usu- 
allyheis pushed. 
He lands face downward 
—blop! As he sits up 
and begins to brush off 
the grit and recall the 
harmless events leading 
up to the horrible catas- 
trophe, all the  by- 
standers, and especially 
the friends, say: ‘‘He went looking for it. 
got what was coming to him.” 5; 

The victim never seems to grasp their point 
of view. No man, while being kicked down- 
stairs, ever kept repeating to himself, ‘This, 
indeed, is poetic justice!” 

Out of the billions of men who, since the 
first grapes were squeezed, have gone forth 
deliberately to get flared up, not more than 
eight ever confessed to a shameful thirst. 

In those climates which have been free from 
colds in the head or pains in the chest the 
morning-after victim has always been able to 
recall that he was upset because the wife spoke 
harshly to him. Or else he dropped in for just 
one and the gang got him in a pocket. 

Before the days of ptomaine in the Dutch 
lunch it was too much cinnamon in the mulled 
claret, and so on, back to the dimly remote 
days of the cave-dwellers when father would 
come in, red in the face, and say he had just 
been chased by a mastodon. 

In the zero hour of self-abasement, don’t rob 
any sufferer of his alibi. It is the only com- 
panion left to him. It is the only strand which 
gives him a mooring to his former importance 
and respectability. 

The Good Samaritan received honorable 
mention because he applied salve instead of 
salt. He might have said: ‘What was the idea 
in hooking up with a lot of thieves? You 
might have known they would gyp you.” 
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You can’t get any- 
where by scolding a man 
who is still bleeding. 
Listen to his story of 
how he was _ hijacked 
and led into ambush 
and attacked by four 
rufhans carrying knives. 
You may know that he 
picked the quarrel and 
was trounced by an inva- 
lid weighing 140 pounds. 
The more damning the details of any debacle 
the more vehement the defense. 

The club champion who fails to qualify can 
make out a case which will compare favorably 
with anything found in the memoirs of the 
Kaiser. In fact, it is a Scottish tradition that 
no player who is feeling well and up to his 
normal game was ever down at the last green. 

After all the others have gone and the ash- 
trays are being emptied, you know mighty well 
that the most truthful bridge-player, who has 
been nicked for the price of a pair of shoes, can 
always hang something on the fish-brained 
partner. 

And there never was a delicatessen person in 
bankruptcy or a lady in the divorce court who 
couldn’t explain all the circumstances and 
emerge whiter than alabaster. 

It just means that our street is full of mortals 
who often stub their toe. They fail to. get the 
breaks. The wrong steers are slipped to them. 
The car skids on a dry roadway. When it 
comes to designating this one or that one as a 
wobble-head, why not ask, in the language of 
the play, “‘Aren’t we all?” 

If you wish to be a_ high-class amateur 
benefactor, pretend to believe every alibi. No 
matter how hollow and unconvincing the frame- 
work of defense may be, let on to be impressed 
and responsive. Nod the head in; ready 
sympathy and then, as soon as possible, change 
the subject. 
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Imported Humor 
that amuse 


These are the “comics” 


Sue: “J’ve brought this bottle of nerve tonic to see it you think Id better take it.” 
CuemMistT: ‘You didn’t get it here?” 

Sue: “No, I didn’t get it ’ere.” 

Cuemist: ‘Well, I don’t think you require a nerve tonic.” 
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By George Belcher 


The -Most Popular Funny Man in 


YY 


4 x 


Frep: ‘Goon, Maria, it will do you good.” 
Lapy (RESIGNEDLY): ‘Or/right, if I bust I bust.” 


LADY WITH VIOLENT COLD IN THE HEAD: ‘“‘/ candt d’eat d’any more, Fred.” 
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“If you go with that man. 
mother, it's the end of 
everything between us.” 


OHN GRAHAM, the twelve-year-old son of Thornton 
Graham and heir apparent of the great banking house of 
Graham & Co., stood on the lawn outside the breakfast 
porch listening to the ‘‘Spouting Horn” booming on 

Frigate Head. It never boomed except just after a storm; the 
storm at last was over; and Johnny, imprisoned in the house for 
five days, was free again. 

With a yell of joy he dashed across the meadow and climbed 
up the head until he could look down upon the geysers of spray 
that occasionally spurted into the air out of the strange tunnel 
beneath. Forty feet below, the sea sucked at the rocks, then, 
gathering itself together, surged forward with an upward heave 
and rushed into a narrow crevice. Beneath his feet unseen 
caverns mysteriously rumbled, the cliff suddenly “blew” like a 
gigantic whale, and the white water fell crashing all about him. 

Hurrah! He wiped the salt from his cheeks and turned back 
toward the low, rambling stone house to which the Grahams had 
reluctantly added year by year. Half a mile behind it rose the 
gray overhanging precipice of Newport Mountain, its base 
fringed with forest. 

He had stolen a march on his brother and sisters and had had 
his breakfast early. The family were leaving for the city next day, 
but this last morning was his. Should he spend it on the shore 
or in the woods? He hesitated, looking from one to the other. 

Then he decided for the forest and whistling for his Cairn 
terrier, he walked down to the main road, crossed the field and 
entered the woods. 

In his delight he paid Jittle attention to his whereabouts, and 
did net perceive that he was climbing, until unexpectedly he found 
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himself above the tree tops. Beyond, the 
footpath wound along the cliff, rising grad- 
ually, but safe enough apparently, toward 
a lookout. Out on the horizon’s edge he 
could see the white flash of a sail; nearer 
and below him, the creaming line of the 
rocks and the scarlet scar of the swamp 
maples in the clearing through which 
wound the thin sky-blue line of a brook. 

These things so distracted him that he 
failed to notice both that the Cairn had 
disappeared in pursuit of a squirrel and 
that a sign affixed to a near-by tree warned 
that the path was precipitous. In search of 
even a better view he climbed on and up- 
ward until he reached the lookout, and 
having rested there for a moment, started 
again. 

Presently the path narrowed to a mere ring-course of jutting 
ledge. It was barely wide enough for a foothold, but he managed 
to creep along it a short distance by aid of the iron brackets 
fastened at intervals to the rock. Then to his horror he saw that 
further along the ledge disappeared entirely. There was nothing 
beyond. Only iron stanchions in the cliff’s face continued the 
ascent—around an overhanging prow of granite. 

Above, the cliff rose sheer to the zenith; down below, six hun- 
dred feet, he could see between his feet a swaying mass of foliage. 
Clinging frenziedly to the handhold, h« gazed back whence he 
had come. 

He could not go on; he could never in the world release his hold 
and crawl back. He must hang there until he fell! A terrible 
paralysis seemed to be attacking his limbs. A minute or two 
longer and he rust let go! It would be all over! 

“Hang on! It’s all right.” 

A voice from heaven! Startling—but charged with ecstatic 
comfort! Could he hold out until succor came? He clung there 
frantically. 

Around the ledge appeared a small brown hand, followed by 
a small brown freckled face! A girl! A very smaui giri! Non- 
chalantly transferring her grasp to the irons, the young miss 
swung herself up and alongside him. She was carrying the dog. 

“It’s all right!” she panted. “I’ve done it often. Once you get 
around that rock 

“T can’t,” he answered hoarsely. ‘My head's all buzzy!” 

“But you must! You can’t go back! You've got to go on!” 
she insisted. “I guess you can do it alone if I can do it with a 
dog!” she added scornfully. 
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The taunt was what he needed. 
He couldn’t funk it before a ten- 
year-old kid with her hair in a 
braid! 

Inch by inch, handhold by hand- 
hold, spurred by this moral prod- 
ding, he crept along the shelf, and 
then, expecting each instant to 
plunge headlong into the tree tops, 
pulled himself up over the jutting 
rock above and threw himself upon 
its top. The Precipice Path! The 
path Mumsey had forbidden him to 
climb because of his weak lungs 
and tendency to vertigo! 

Side by side they lay upon their 
stomachs peering down upon the 
swimming abyss of color below 
them, while the Cairn woofed at 
sundry suspicious holes. 

“You don’t deserve 
dog!” she declared hotly. 

“T didn’t mean to leave him,” he 
protested. “I didn’t know he 
couldn’t follow.” 

“Didn’t you see the sign ‘For experienced climbers only’? 

He shook his head. 

“You must be blind then! 

He mumbled awkwardly. 

*“Johnny—what?” 

“Johnny the Dog.” 

She burst out laughing. 

“What a funny name! Why did you call him that?” 

“Just so as to tell him from me. You see his—er—baptismal 
name was John, and somebody was always asking where Johnny 
was, and people wouldn’t know which one of us they meant. So 
named him ‘Johnny the Dog’!”’ 

“Did you change your name too?” 

“Yes—to ‘Johnny Myself.’ 

“Johnny Myself’ and ‘Johnny the Dog,’” she repeated. 
“What a good idea! He’s a wonderful dog! The nicest dog L ever 
saw, | think.”” She looked at the Cairn admiringly. 

They loafed there for an hour, pretending to be pirates on the 
lookout for Spanish galleons laden with moidores and pieces of 
eight; then reluctantly descended by the regular path along the 
sloping ridge. At the foot they stopped. He had found her quite 
delightful—fascinating, in fact—a little opinionated, but original 


to have a 


What’s his name?” 


— 


* 


“Don't you see, Rhoda? 
Thie life—Iife! 


I can't give him up yet.” 


and full of “go.” He would have liked to ask her name, but shy- 
ness and the superiority of years prevented the open acknowledg- 
ment of his debt. They did not even shake hands. 
“Well, so long!” he said stiffly, whistling for the Cairn. * 
“So long!” she answered, looking after them rather wistfully. 
“Good-by, Johnny—Myself.” 


For years afterward that unexpected terror haunted his dreams. 
So did the elfin brown face with its intense provocative eyes 
peering around the ledge. 


CHAPTER II 


OHN GRAHAM was soundly asleep in Holworthy 12 at nearly 
eleven o'clock on the morning after his senior class day. There 
was no need for him to get up, as his education was now complete 
save for the receiving of his A. B. degree with the rest of the class 
of 1913 at the hands of the president on Commencement Day, 
which ceremony would not occur until the following week. 
Outside the threshold, next an unclean pair of brown shoes 
and a pint bottle of milk, lay the morning paper. The room in 
which John Graham slept was small, containing only a 
warped bureau of problematic age, a chair, and a single 
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bed. The door into the outer study was shut. On the bureau in 
front of a leather case containing family photographs ticked a 
cheap alarm clock. Through the half open window came the dis- 
cordant shriek and rattle of electric cars. 

As the minute hand of the alarm clock approached the hour 
the sleeper sighed and a smile stole across his lips. Up to that 
moment in his brief lifetime of twenty years, John Graham had 
been happy. Then the alarm clock went off! 

The boy arose, stretched, smothered the clock in the bed- 
clothes, where it continued to cluck indignantly, slipped on a 
shabby wrapper, and retrieving a single slipper from beneath the 
bed, limped to the study door and opened it. The fat old 
“goody” who was in there cleaning up gave him a reproving 
glance and hobbled out. The bottle of milk now stood on the table 
in the middle of the room, and without looking for a tumbler he 
pried off the pasteboard top and drank half of it with relish. A 
rumpled package of cheap cigarets lay on the mantel. He 
lighted one and with his foot still bare went to the window and 
looked out. An ominous line was drifting slowly across the 
zenith. Already as he stood there the sunlight lost its brilliance 
and grew pale. The strident color of the old brick buildings 
faded; their shadows melted away. He began to feel unac- 
countably depressed. He bad been so carefree the day before— 
during all the four preceding years. What was coming? He had 
hardly ever given a thought to the future. 

He had been rather delicate as a child and had spent most of 
his boyhood at small open-air schools. At fourteen he had been 
ordered West in the care of a young physician, Winthrop 
Emerson, who had recently graduated from the medical school, 
and who had thereafter acted as both his companion and his 
tutor, and had prepared him for college. 

Two years later John entered Harvard at the unusually early 
age of sixteen, and owing to his lack of association with other 
boys, young for that age; shy and sensitive—which at times 
made him seem aloof and cold; tender-hearted almost to the 
point of weakness—a trait which he had inherited from his 
mother; yet, paradoxically, with an inflexibility of will directly 
traceable to his father’s Puritan ancestry, which at times made 
him seem hard and even unsympathetic. 

His life at Harvard had not added widely to his acquaintance 
or much to his worldly knowledge. 

As a freshman, coming to Cambridge with practically no 
friends, he had at first found himself lonely, but rather to his sur- 
prise he had been taken into a small and exclusive final club early 
in his sophomore year and almost immediately thereafter into 
most of the others. He liked The Dragon and the men who 
belonged to it, took no interest in college politics, had no inkling 
of the social ambitions and heartburnings of -his less fortunate 
classmates, and had managed to get through college without 
being any the worse for it. Incidentally he had continued to see a 
great deal of Doctor Emerson, who had found a position in the 
histological department. 

He knew of course that he was the son of a very rich man, but 
it did not occur to him that his father’s wealth played any greater 
part in his social relations than it did in his own domestic 
economy. His allowance was liberal but not extravagant, and 
when insufficient to buy what he wanted, he went without. 
He wore his clothes until they were used up and then bought 
others. 

The room in which he stood did not give much evidence of 
luxury. The furniture, of which there was little, was decrepit, the 
rug stained with several generations of Cambridge mud; a 
‘Winchester rested against the mantelpiece on which stood five 
pewter mugs, trophies of the rifle range. A large and very soiled 
Teddy Bear was suspended by its abdomen in a seasick attitude 
from the gas-jet in the middle of the ceiling. 

Having finished the cigaret, John put on a sleeveless under- 
shirt and a pair of running drawers, drank what remained of the 
milk, since it was too late for breakfast and was about to fetch 
in his shoes when he was interrupted by a knock on the study 
door, which, opening, disclosed the familiar face of Mr. Morris 
Katz, a college institution, otherwise known as ‘“‘Poco.” 

The old-clothes dealer’s sallow face was distended in a placating 
grin under his low-crowned derby hat. 

“Vell, Mr. Graham!”’ said he, stepping into the room, “I seen 
how vou graduated in the paper this morning, already! So I says 
to myself, maybe if he don’t stay next year he should like to get 
rid of something. How about that old brown with the white 
stripes?” 

John had forgotten all about the old brown, but he went to the 
closet and haled it forth, together with a pair of soiled white 
tennis trousers and a decrepit ulster. 


“Well, how much will you give for it?” inquired John. 

Mr. Katz shrugged his shoulders. “Id ain’t vort more dan 
fifty cents, but I give you seventy-five!” he said enticingly. 

John’s sense of commercial fair dealing was outraged. “I paid 
seventy dollars for that suit and you know it, Morris!’’ he an- 
swered, with all the facial indignation possible to one tying a shoe- 
lace. ‘It’s worth seven or eight dollars at the very least!” 

“Seven or eight dollars! Seven or eight dollars!”’ chattered 
Morris. “You should go into the clothes business yourself! 
Look at it! A feller vould get the pneumonia in that suit. You’re 
crazy with your seven or eight dollars. I give you a dollar!” 

“No!” answered John Graham, bending over his other shoe. 
“Tf that suit is worth anything it’s worth five dollars at the very 
least. Tell you what I’ll do. I’ll give it to you for five dollars 
and throw in the tennis trousers!” 

Morris ‘Katz leaned against the mantelpiece, acute illness 
patent in every feature. 

“T should worry why you should be rich!” he groaned. “What 
good to anybody are them pants vit a hole burned right through 
them? Send them over to the hospital for bandages—I don’t 
vant them!” 

“All right!” said John. 

Morris reached the door and opened it with the apparent in- 
tention of departing forever. But as John made no effort to delay 
his exit, he hesitated on the threshold as if struck by an un- 
expected and illuminating afterthought. 

‘Put in the ulster and I’ll make it five dollars!” 

“Good-by, Morris!” said John. 

This insult had an extraordinary effect upon Mr. Katz. He 
eee the room and stood with a grieved air opposite the 
table. 

“After all these years you should speak to me that way!” he 


sighed. “I gif you six dollars for the lot-—vit dat old ulster.” ~ 
“Ten—and they’re yours.” 
“Seven!” 
“No!” 


ejaculated Morris. “I should have‘ you partners 
vit me! I gif you eight! Not one cent more!” 

“Take ’em!” said John, slipping on his wrapper, and Morris, 
uttering incoherent expressions of bereavement, piled the 
garments together and with manifest reluctance counted out 
upon the table eight one-dollar. bills.’ John put them in his 


pocket. 
“T should worry!” grumbled Morris. ‘Vell, good day, Mr. 
Graham! I should have your Unverschamtheit!”’ 


Still in his wrapper, John lighted another cigaret and stepped 
to the window. A scattering of raindrops came pelting down; 
and the wind, eddying through the room, swung to the door of his 
bedroom with a bang. and rattled the newspaper which the 
— had brought in and placed on the table along with the 
milk. 

He leaned over and glanced at it before going on with his 
dressing. Most of the front page was taken up with the picture 
of a young man of about his own age. He did not recognize the 
face and stepned to the window the better to see who it was. 

A drawing of himself, adapted from a photograph but un- 
blushingly altered to suit the artist’s fancy, stared at him life- 
size from the middle of the sheet. Under the picture was printed: 


Handsome John Graham, eldest son of one of the richest men 
in the world, and greatest matrimonial catch in the United States. 


Across the top of the page in two-inch type rai the words: 


MULTI-MILLIONAIRE 
BIG FIGURE AT CLASS DAY 


Feneath this in smaller letters : 
Heir to $100,000,000 
Universally Popular with Classmates 
Has Looks, BraIns, AND CHARM 
A Good Spender, But No Snob 


Every drop of blood in his body rushed to his cheeks. A lie 
from beginning to end. With a feeling of actual nausea he 
dropped the sheet and leaned against the mantelpiece, as waves 
of disgust, anger and humiliation engulfed him. He could never 
again look any of his friends in the face. He would be a public 
laughing stock, a butt for sarcasm and ridicule, as long as he 
lived. How could this have happened to him? People wou'd 
think he had inspired and paid for it. He shrank from the 
thought of a public appearance at Commencement. He would 
go away. The authorities could mail him his degree. 


“I beg your pardon,” the girl asked suddenly, **but—aren't you—Johnny Myself?" 


But in spite of himself, once his eyes had returned to the page he 


could not keep from reading what had been said about him: 

Don’t you envy this young man? John Graham, who grad- 
uates from Harvard next Commencement Day, will some day be 
one of the richest men in the world. He will probably inherit 
nearly a hundred millions. 

Do you know what that means? If converted into gold it would 
weigh two hundred and fifty tons, and two hundred and fifty 
horses would be required to transport it from the Graham offices 
to the Sub-Treasury. If silver, or dollar greenbacks, it would take 
a man fifteen years working eight hours a day to count it. 

He can have what he wants any time he wants it! To him nothing 
isaluxury. If John wants to travel, his secretary orders his yacht, 
a special train, or at very least a private car. If he has a hunch to 
hunt tigers, the rajahs of India hustle to invite him to ride on their 
elephants. The Grahams have luxurious mansions in New York, 


London, Paris and Monte Carlo, summer palaces in Maine 
and the Adirondacks, ocean-going yachts, trains de /uxe 
boxes at the opera, seats reserved down in front at all the 
theaters. 

Everything a Graham wears is fitted on a human dummy of 
exactly the same size and figure. Fast motors whisk them up and 
down town to business or to their social engagements. Private 
orchestras lull them to sleep and play during their meals; the 
viands of which they partake are prepared by a corps of expert 
chefs under the direction of an expert dietitian. 

You might think John’s handsome, curly young head would be 
turned. Nota bit of it.. He is a regular fellow, and enjoys mixing 
with common folks when not hobnobbing with royalty. He is 
no snob, in spite of his millions. 


With an oath John hurled the yellow sheet to the floor and 


kicked it to pieces with his bare foot. He felt polluted. His 
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John Graham, the richest young man; Raoul Degoutet, King of Macdougal Alley; 


mother and father would be horrified at such cheap notoriety. 
It was a rotten, heartless, nasty defamation of all of them. 
“Human dummies,” “private orchestras,’ “tigers and ele- 
phants”! He shook his clenched fists at the scattered remnants 
of the newspaper, relieving his feelings with a final kick. 

At half after six he sidled out with averted face through the 
groups of juniors lounging upon the steps, and with set features 
marched stiffly along the path that led to the gate between 
Massachusetts and Harvard. 

Cheeks burning, and with hands of ice, he entered the club 
with a brave show of nonchalance. But although his friends 
made a marked effort to be polite, the meal was constrained, the 
food tasted like sawdust, and after his coffee John, having 
feinted at looking over one of the college papers, sneaked back to 
his room. 

The only friendly object in this heartless world in which he was 
so unfortunately conspicuous was Johnny the Bear—lineal suc- 
cessor of Johnny the Dog—swinging with outstretched paws. 
Winking back his tears, John grabbed it by the legs and laid his 
face against the woolly body. Then he went into.the bedroom 
and threw himself on the bed. 
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He was awakened an hour later by the slamming of his door 
and the turning on of the lights in the study. 

“You there, Johnny?” 

John rubbed his salt-dried face with his handkerchief and sat 
up limply. 

“Hello, Winty! Come on in!” 

Emerson stood before the fireplace smoking a pipe. He was 
shorter and broader than John, with a wide forehead, reddish 
complexion and stubby nose, and he wore horn-rimmed 
spectacles with thick lenses that rather served to accentuate the 
humor in his small gray eyes. 

“T got a bit bored with my laboratory work,” said Emerson, 
“and thought I’d take a few minutes off. This hunting for bugs 
you’ve never met is discouraging business. You think you’ve 
found a new friend and then it turns out just to be old Uncle 
Typhoid or Aunty Streptococcus!” 

John laughed politely. 

“Have vou seen this rotten thing?” he asked, indicating the 
paper. 

Emerson -adjusted his glasses and examined the front page 
without answering the question. 
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and Thornton Graham, the Malefactor of Great Wealth, in the Malefactor's study. 


“Ts that the Crown Prince or Christy Mathewson?” he in- 
quired blandly. 

“It’s me—or supposed to be! Winty, I’m sick over it! I never 
want to show my face here again!” 

Doctor Emerson stepped under the I'ght. 

“Well!” he said after a moment’s further perusal. “They 
don’t accuse you of murdering widows and orphans or robbing a 
church. It seems to me you’ve got off fairly easy.” 

“But it makes such a fool of me! And it’s all a pack of lies. 
I'd like to wring the chap’s neck that wrote it!” 

Emerson tossed the paper back on the table. 

“You mustn’t mind this sort of thing. It’s going to happen to 
you all your life. You’re never going to be known for what you 
are, any more than your father is. The real man and the man as 
he’s supposed to be are two totally different persons.” 

“Johnny Myself and Johnny the Bear!” John joked feebly. 

“Exactly! You’re not going to have any more time to bother 
with what the papers say about you than your father does. A 
quiet, hard-working chap like him is a general disappointment. 
There’s no ‘story’ in a rich man being a good man, any more than 
there is in a city being a clean city or in the bank that doesn’t 


fail. The public wants an ogre, not a milk distributor. Offer 
them a decent, respectable millionaire and they think they’re 
being cheated.” 

“But if there’s no story in making a rich man out as anything 
except a rotter, why didn’t they knock me instead of giving me 
this sickening boost?” 

Emerson knocked the ashes from his pipe and thrust it into his 
pocket. ‘“They’ll knock you fast enough and hard enough! 
Just wait! My dear Johnny, they’ll draw and quarter you and 
scatter your entrails over the length and breadth of the land for 
socialistic fertilizer. You’re going to have a real jolly time of it, 
old son!’ The Doctor laid his hand on the boy’s heart. ‘‘How’s 
the old blood pump? Pounding any? Or missing on one 
cylinder?” 

“Not a knock! 

“That’s good!” 

They stood for a moment grinning at one another. 
Emerson held out his hand. 

“If I were you, Johnny,” he said, “I wouldn’t bother myself 
too much at present over your money. There’s an awful lot of 
time wasted playing ‘Money, money, who’s got the — If 


A regular twin six.” 
Then 
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a fellow has it to start with he can forget about : 
money-grubbing and concentrate his attention 
on things that are really worth while—science, 
art, health. But he’s apt to become a total loss 
if he begins worrying over how the national in- 
come should be divided up. 

“The socialist is all right, but, after all, he’s a 

materialist at heart. A millionaire ought to be 
an idealist. What real difference does it make 
to your father whether he has a hundred mil- 
lion or a hundred billion? After the first few 
million, it’s all a matter of bookkeeping. And 
what is his fortune compared to the wealth of 
the world or even of the United States? If, 
having got sick and tired of their everlasting 
yap, he divvied up with all the yappers, they’d 
get the blissful sum of just one dollar apiece. 
Why, the total capital value of all the Graham 
properties is only one three-hundred-fiftieth 
part of the yearly income of the U. S.! And the 
total wealth of the entire country is only equiv- 
alent to from three to five years of its own 
income. Wipe it out 
and back it comes again. 
Don’t take a hundred 
million dollars too se- 
riously, old chap! But 
don’t undervalue the 
opportunity it gives 
you, either! You've got 
your work cut out for 
you—and it’s a man’s 
job!” 

Doctor Emerson 
closed the door of Hol- 
worthy 12 behind him 
and descended the steps 
into the warm, humid 
night. The rain had 
stopped. 

“Poor old John!” he 
muttered. ‘‘He’s sure 
got a hard row to hoe!” 

He went straight to 
the telegraph office. 

Drawing a blank toward him, he 
wrote: 


THORNTON GRAHAM 

47 PARK AVE NEW YORK CITY 
YOUR WIRE RECEIVED TAKING IT HARD 
BUT IS GOING TO PULL THROUGH ALL RIGHT 
HEALTH FINE WE 


“Send that collect,” said he to the 
operator in the eye-shade. 

Then, borrowing a match, he lighted 
his pipe and walked back to his room. 


CHAPTER III 


ILENTLY as spins the earth around 
the sun, so spins the world of Wall 
Street about the banking house of 
Graham & Co. Through its brazen 
doors one steps directly from the clatter 
and crash of Broadway into a region of 
supernal calm. As in a vacuum one 
stands behind its plate glass windows 
and watches the soundless crowds go 
hurrying by like figures on the mirror 
of a camera obscura. The repose and 
dignity of the gods is there. The matters 
to be transacted are too momentous to permit of haste. There 
lurks the ghost of history. The shadow of destiny hovers there. 
A hush pervades it, as if the place itself stood in awe of its own 
consequence. The footsteps of the grave attendant who asks 
your business die in the thick nap of the hand-woven Persian 
carpet. The clerks turn their pages with restraint. Chairs 
revolve—are not pushed back. Solid glass partitions reaching to 
the ceilings and clouded to obscure the vision assure the part- 
ners et disturbance from one another. There are no 
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scrap-baskets in Graham & Co.; no loose papers. Files are called 
for and, having served their purpose, are at once removed. A 
financial struggle leaves no flotsam. Spurlos versenkt. The 
clerks and employees communicate in sign language. The tele- 
phones ring only in the next room. The partners are perennially 
“in conference” or “in Europe.” You cannot get an appointment 
no matter how far ahead. 

Here dynasties have been underwritten, republican revolu- 
tionaries ‘‘grub-staked,” the tottering walls of empire shored up, 
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“Good night, Jean!" bellowed 
old Shiras Graham to Mrs. 
Graham. ‘Come on, flapper! 


Let's go paint up the town!” 


royal expectations discounted, loans. made upon crown ‘ewels, 
grand ducal estates reorganized, imperial ambitions rebuked. 

For Graham & Co. control that which alone makes material 
progress possible—accumulated wealth. Its head is an Aladdin 
who, by rubbing the lamp of Credit, can summon to the aid of 
himself and his associates the jinn of enterprise. 

Graham & Co. is a necessary factor in a world of progress. 
Without its assistance the vast industrial projects that have made 
the nation great could never have come into being; the visions of 
engineers and the dreams of empire builders would have been 
abortive. Its standards of private honor and public spirit are of 
the highest. No breath of scandal, and hardly one of hostile 
criticism, has ever tarnished the mirror of its reputation. It has 
financed undertakings designed solely to furnish work to the un- 
employed, to stabilize industrial conditions, to create interna- 
tional good-will and relieve vast populations from want. 

Would that all banks were of like character! And is it not a 
tribute to the moral standards and discernment of mankind that 
such great houses as have for generations survived the shock of 
war, of industrial depression and of financial panic are inevitably 
of that sort? That ever the evil perish and the good remain? 


That the greatest and 
only real asset of any 
banker is his good name? 
When as much can be 
said of the organizations 
devoted to the unioniza- 
tion of labor, the control 
of party politics and the 
administration of govern- 
ment—the millennium 
will be not far away. 

And hence, since out of 
integrity they have 
evolved“ credit,” Graham 
& Co. possess a mys- 
terious and magic 
power. A shrug of their 
shoulders and a lift of 
their eyebrows go far 
toward throwing a man 
into bankruptcy. They 
can put a stock up or 
send it down at will. 
They can ruin an enter- 
prise or, if already ruined, 
can make it a success. 
They have their private 
sources of information 
from every part of the 
world; their “intelligence” 
is a thousand percent 
more complete and re- 
liable than that of the 
government. 

They have their pri- 
vate telegraph system 
and their own leased 
cables. Within the for- 
tress which they call 
“the office” are deep- 
sunk dungeons, a dining 
room, a smoking lounge, 
a library and half a 
dozen “board rooms” 
done in the manner of the 
early Renaissance, to all of which swift elevators plunge 
silently up and down on smoothly oiled, air-cushioned shafts. 
It has been said that Graham & Co. is complete except for a 
private cemetery. But it has vaults. Whom the gods love 
die young. 

Employees never leave Graham & Co. They receive the 
same wages as those who work in similar establishments, but 
at Christmas they get a bonus of a hundred percent or more. 
No one knows how to land a “job” there. Noone could tell 
you. All the “references,” certificates of character, letters of 
recommendation in the world would not get you inside the 
employees’ entrance. 

A shrewd “‘personnel’’ agent spends his time studying the 
staffs of country banks and trust companies—the bright 
young fellows who are coming out of Cornell, Brown, Leland 
Stanford and Ann Arbor. The young men who feed the 
staff of Graham & Co. are sound in wind and limb, of good repute 
in their home towns, conservative, clear-eyed and thin-lipped. 
From advising farmer Higg’ns of Aroostook as to the purchase 
of a hundred dollar “‘baby”’ bond, they step into the counsels of 
Lloyd Ceorge and Poincaré. 

The partners in Graham & Co. are too rich to care for mere 
money, which has ceased to be an object with them except in so 
far as the amount of profits indicates the vitality of an enterprise. 
Their reward lies less in the gain from their underwritings than in 
being members of that famous firm. Their attitude upon busi- 
ness problems is one of intellectual detachment. They have no 
hostility to “labor.” They have no penchant for rich people. 
They play no favorites. They have no animosities or theories. 
They are “buyers and sellers of money.” They have no illusions, 


although they may believe that “hope is better than history.” 
They may see visions, but they dream no dreams. 

The pink marble of the bank’s facade glows warm in the 
beams of the setting sun or shines like pale gold under the 
deflected light of the evening lamps—but it has no warmth, the 
thin red veins in the marble hold no blood, and the time-lock that 
ticks beneath the glass case holding 
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At WORK 


By WILLIAM 
OHNSTON 


AVE you ever known a real criminal? I have—many 
of them: murderers, swindlers, burglars, pickpockets, 
confidence men, even a train robber and a kidnaper 
or two. A life spent in journalism and in writing 

mystery yarns has brought to me many unusual contacts. And 
each time I become well acquainted with a criminal, this thought 
comes to me—comes to me overwhelmingly and appallingly: 

How little real difference there is between a criminal and the 
rest of us! 

The average law-abiding citizen, awaking to find a burglar in 
his room, hardly conceives of the intruder as a father who is fond 
of his children, or as a husband who may have to explain to his 
wife what kept him out so late at night. Yet I’ve known burglars 
who are just as affectionate parents as you are, and one or two 
I’ve known were terribly henpecked by their wives. Criminals 
are just people like us, but for that one little quirk in their brains 
that makes them criminals. They live in the same sort of homes 
that you do and have their three meals a day. Some of them like 
their steak well-done and others like it rare. Some of them— 
most of them—have mothers that will believe nothing wrong of 
them, and wives who love them and stick by them through thick 
and thin. Many professional criminals, too, have children that 
they are fond of and ambitious for. 

One burglar I know, uneducated himself, is determined that his 
little son shall have all the schooling he is entitled to. Every 
time this burglar moves to a new section or a new city—criminals 
seldom can live long in the same place—the very next day the 
son is meant in the nearest public school. The detectives have 


discovered this fact, and twice they have run this burglar to 
earth simply by making diligent inquiry among the schools as to 
which of them had a new pupil in the fourth grade. After the 
boy once was located, it was easy to follow him to his home. 

The domestic life of the habitual lawbreaker is very similar to 
yours. One of my swindler acquaintances is always in hot water 
at home. His specialty is gaining the confidence of women with 
money and getting it away from them. His wife never can be 
made to understand that his attentions to these women are just 
business on his part, and she is always threatening to get a 
divorce. Another man I know is serving a term in the federal 
prison at Atlanta because efforts to provide funds for his 
pretty young wife’s social ambitions led him into crooked 
channels. 

It is an easy matter, especially in the larger cities, for the pro- 
fessional criminal to build up for himself a social circle of eminent 
respectability. In fact he generally endeavors to do so, as it 
renders him less likely to suspicion. Not long since I dined in the 
home of a man who three months later was sentenced to six 
years for an oil stock swindle. He lived in a luxurious apartment 
where he had a fine library and some good pictures. All the guests 
at his table were people of culture and respectability, none of 
whom suspected that their host was a criminal who already had 
served two prison sentences. 

Criminals have their aspirations, just as you have. Sometimes 
their ambition is to have a costlier car than their neighbors, 
sometimes to have a place in the country, sometimes to improve 
their minds. A man who sells encyclopedias told me recently of 
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getting a mail order from an address that he recognized as that 
of the Tombs prison in New York. He investigated to find that 
the customer was a bootlegger convict who, finding himself with 
plenty of time for study, had ordered a set of the encyclopedia. 
He explained that he had made a lot of money at his illegal 
trade and that he wished to fit himself to live up to the position 
that he felt his money entitled him to. 

Moreover, many criminals I have known are fascinating ac- 
quaintances, far more interesting and companionable than a lot 
of honest folk I have met. I know a murderer who, before the 
law laid hold of him, was as charming and expert a bridge partner 
as one could wish for. I knew a pickpocket once who had many 
of the qualifications of a gentleman. He always kept his word, 
he was loyal to his friends and was always ready to do a favor. 
I’ve even known him to go out and steal a watch just to be able 
to buy a few more rounds of drinks for people he liked. More- 
over, this pickpocket, Danny Cochrane, had pride of birth. 
Hadn’t his father been one of the country’s most -noted safe 
robbers? Had he been of a different parentage, or reared in a 
different environment, I have always felt that Danny would 
have found the way to Success. 

Many of the criminals of my acquaintance have been brilliant 
and entertaining conversationalists. There was ‘Gentleman 
Jim” Kellogg, with whom I used frequently to walk down Fifth 
Avenue in the morning on the way to business. He had capital- 
ized his magnetic personality in scores of fake companies, oil, 
mines, rubber, an x-ray institute, a banking and loan company. 
It was he who invented the brilliant scheme of getting back the 


now fl 


worthless stock he had sold, so that no one would be in a position 
to take legal action against him. 

After he had unloaded on his ‘‘sucker list’’ a lot of fake mining 
stock, and his customers were beginning to bother him for the 
promised dividends, using another name and another address, 
he would write to each calling himself the “Investors’ Protective 
Company.” He would bluntly tell the investors that the stock 
was fake, but that his company was going to try to realize some- 
thing out of it. The letter would wind up with an offer to buy 
the sucker’s stock at twenty cents on the dollar. Generally the 
sucker took the offer, enabling Kellogg to gather in the evidence 
against himself at a profit of eighty cents on the dollar, less 


. selling expenses. 


When I first met Kellogg he was at the height of his crooked 
career and was living in a suite of five rooms at the Hotel Imperial, 
with a valet for himself and a French maid for his wife. He used 
to entertain me on our morning strolls with stories of his financial 
exploits, and seemingly had no feeling of mercy or pity toward 
the thousands he had swindled. 

“Nobody ever gets stung,” he used to say, “unless they’re 
out looking for easy money. We never have to change the bait. 
All we do is offer something for nothing.” 

But a prosperous swindler’s life is far from being a bed of roses, 
even if he escapes the police. One morning Kellogg was missing 
from the Avenue, and I did not encounter him again for many 
months, and then in a different section of the city. 

“I’m not living at the Imperial any longer,” he explained. 
“You see, it’s this way in my business. There are —- a lot 
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30 Criminals I Have Known 


of people who know things about you. You move to new quarters, 
and for a week or two everything is lovely. Then one morning 
when you come downstairs there’s a fellow who knows something 
waiting in the street. He wants money, and you give it to him. 
The next morning there are two of them waiting. When the line 
gets too long, you move.” 

Meeting him after a long period, I asked what he was doing. 

“‘How’s this?’’ he said, pulling from his pocket a business card 
and proffering it with a show of professional pride. It read: 
“Belmont Realty Co. James B. Kellogg, Manager.” 

It was just at the time the first New York subway was being 
built. August Belmont had organized a realty company that 


thousand in it for him. But as you’re not the man I'll say 
good day.’ 

“Would the banker let me get away after I’d mentioned two 
thousand dollars somebody else was going to get? He would not. 
He’d call me back and ask me what the scheme was, explaining 
that I might find his advice useful. So I’d tell my scheme and 
he’d decide to go into it himself. But being a banker, he’d be 
cagey. When it came to putting up the money, he’d go over 
the whole thing step by step. Then it would come to him that 
I hadn’t tried to sell him the scheme, that it was he himself who 
had called me back, and that’s where he’d fall. If a tanker 
didn’t call me back, I’d just go on to the next town.” 


was buying up desirable sites near 
projected subway stations. 

“You can’t get away with this,” I 
suggested. 

“They can’t stop me,” he said. “Mr. 
Belmont’s company is called the Inter- 
borough Realty Company. I’ve gotten 
hold of a man really named Belmont 
and made him president.” 

‘“‘What’s the scheme ?”’ I asked curi- 
ously. “How are you going to work it?” 

“T’ve already worked it,”’ he said with 
a self-satisfied chuckle. ‘Just took the 
stationery down and showed it to them 
as soon as I had it printed. They paid 
me ten thousand dollars to quit.” 

I never checked up this statement 
about the ten thousand dollars, but I 
was quite ready to accept it. ‘‘Gentle- 
man Jim”’ wasn’t given to lying, except 
to people who invested in his stocks. 
But smart and keen as he was, as with 
all criminals, his tripping up was in- 
evitable. He got seven years in Sing 
Sing for one of his swindles, and I never 
saw him afterward. 

Most professional criminals, espe- 
cially those who live by their wits, are 
great students of human nature and 
surprisingly shrewd in their estimates 
of people they meet. From another 


criminal, of a much humbler type, I . 


learned many things about judging 
character. This man—I’ll call him 
“Little Ed’’ because he now is going 
straight—for years was a_ successful 
confidence man, most of whose swindles 
had been located in rural districts. He 
looked like, and had been, a Mid- 
western small farmer, and began by 
running crooked games at county fairs. 

I never have forgotten an observation 
he made to me once about bankers. He 
had been telling me of his marriage. ““My 
wife didn’t like the business I was in,’’ he 
said. “I took thirty thousand dollars 
I'd saved and started a little factory. 
Say, do you know they took that money 
away from me in legitimate business far 
faster than I ever took it from suckers? 
I had to quit and go back on the road.” 

“What did you do?” 

“TI had a scheme that I swindled 
country bankers with.” 

‘Bankers!’ I exclaimed in surprise. 
“T would think you would find bankers 
hard to swindle.” 

“No,” he said scornfully. “You see, 
it’s this way. Every man is born with a 
little bit of larceny in his system. If he 


. “The unhappiest man in the world, in 


my estimation, is the poor chap working 
away at a job he doesn't enjoy. What 
terrible drudgery that must be! 

I am fortunate. I love my work. If 
I didn't, it would wear me out. For I doa 
tremendous amount of it. _In addition to 
functioning as an executive, I read the 
manuscripts of hundreds of stories every 
month. Often, from Friday until Mon- 
day, I read more than half a million words 
of manuscript. 

To me, it’s a game. Each ‘script I 
select from the pile on the desk in my 
study is to be the best I ever read. Of 
course, there come disappointments. But 
there come many thrills. 

A few nights ago I got a thrill that 
atoned for dozens of disappointments 
when | read “The Beating of Wings” by 
Sir Philip Gibbs. Here was a story laid 
in Budapest that fairly took my breath. 
We hurried it to an illustrator next day; 
you will read it next month. And you 
will find it not only an absorbing story, 
but a more understanding picture of 
Budapest than you could get in a score o 
weighty articles. ‘on 

For Sir Philip Gibbs has put into the 
telling not only his fine sense of the 
dramatic, but that power of description 
that made him the foremost reporter of 
the war. [R.L.] 


From Little Ed, too, I learned an 
invaluable recipe for remembering 
names and faces. I was congratulating. 
him on his ability to call a man by name 
after having seen him only once three 
or four years before. 

“That’s easy,” he said. “What do 
you do when you are inircduced to 
somebody? You fuss dround trying to 
think of something nice to say to him, 
don’t you? That distracts your mind, 
and a clear impression of his face and 
name isn’t recorded in your brain.” 

The career of another notorious 
swindler, ‘Captain’ Godolphin F. 
Burslem, was a revelation to me of the 
gullibility of the public, and of how. far 
nerve and assurance can carry anyone— 
even acrook. Like all criminals, he was 
interested in the history of criminals. I 
first got to know him through a proposi- 
tion he made me to write a series of 
lives of famous criminals that he pur- 
posed publishing. The deal fell through, 
for I distrusted him, but he so interested 
me that thereafter I kept tabs on his 
career. 

Just out of an English prison, after a 
long career of swindling in England, he 
cameto America, where he at once began 
posing as a hero of Khartum, exhibiting 
half a dozen war medals. He had a tall 
rilitary figure, wore a dyed, waxed 
mustache and had a wooden leg. If 
anyone had even gone to the trouble of 
lcoking up his military career, they 
would quickly have discovered that he 
had never been anything but a private, 
and that he had lost his leg, not in 
tattle, but in an accident. But appar- 
ently no one investigated, for a few 
years after he had been in this country 
he kad the nerve to run for Assembly- 
man and spread broadcast printed 
sheets of his bogus war record. He used 
his rather impressive appearance to 
fascinate rich widows, getting their 
money from them on pretense of in- 
vesting it. 

Finally one woman from whom he 
had obtained seven thousand dollars 
had him arrested. Confronted with his 
British prison record, he strenuously in- 
sisted that it was that of another man 
who had impersonated him, but this 
time he failed to get away with it—and 
it was Sing Sing prison for him. 

Yes, all the criminals I’ve known I 
have found interesting, human people 
like us, but for that one little twist in 


has a little extra bit, he becomes a banker. The minute you men- 
tion money to a banker, he begins to figure on how he can get it for 
himself. I used to stop at the station and ask the name of the bank 
president in a country town. ‘H. A. Smith,’ they’d tell me. I’d go 
up to the bank and ask to see him. When I was shown into his 
office I’d say, ‘Pardon me, is this Mr. H. B. Smith?’ ‘No,’ he’d 
reply, very pompous. ‘My name is H. A. Smith.’ ‘I’m sorry,’ 
I'd say, making out I was getting ready to leave. ‘My partner 
and I are putting through a little deal here and he told me to be 
sure to let his old friend H. B. Smith in on it. There’s a couple of 


their brain that makes them criminal, something not quite 
normal. 

No normal man, I have come to believe, ever becomes a 
criminal. Some day perhaps society may discover that the way 
to treat criminals is not to punish them, but to send them to 
hospitals and clinics. Maybe if that was done science might 
discover the way to take the kink out of criminal brains, and we 
would have no more criminals. In all criminals there is so much 
that is good, so much that is just like the rest of us, that it seems 
a shame to let the little bit of difference wreck their lives. 
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Illustrations by 


HEN Helen of Troy slipped down the back stairs 
out into the yard, and leaning over the garden wall 
pressed her lips—the Valentinos of her day awarded 
all beauty prizes to Helen and said that her lips 


were absolutely the kind you love to touch—against the willing 


mouth of Paris, she not merely rocked that early Grecian John 


Barrymore to his heels, but she launched a thousand ships, gave 
Achilles space on the front page and made Troy, her own home 
town, nothing more than a place where somebody used to live. 
Helen may or may not have been good to her parents, but she 
certainly could kiss. 

Cleopatra had a way about her, too. She kissed Antony so 
hard that the boy swooned, and while he slept he dreamed away 
the throne of Rome. The girl was good. 

But neither of these historic kisses had so much carrying power, 
after all. They were localized in their destructiveness, confined 
by the shores of the Mediterranean. And that inland sea is a 
small body of water as compared to the Atlantic Ocean. And 
the kiss of Papa Joffre carried from Belleau Wood to within three 
hundred yards of Hallowe’en Park, and was powerful enough at 
the end of its long journey to knock a middleweight champion 
off his throne. Considerable kiss the Papa had! Neither four 
thousand miles nor half a dozen years diminished the horse- 
power of that kiss. 

On a day in 1918, Theodore Roosevelt Casey stepped from the 
ranks and stood stiffly at attention. A student of nomenclature, 
if informed that Private Casey was exactly eighteen years old 
when he advanced five paces from the line of his fellow soldiers, 
would be able to tell you many things about the young man 
without ever having seen him. For instance, having been born 
a couple of years after the Rough Riders did or did not win the 
Battle of San Juan Hill, the glamour of Roosevelt’s military 
achievements must have given way to the potentialities of his 
political career. Young Casey must have been named after the 
Governor and Vice-Presidential candidate rather than after the 
Colonel of Cavalry. Then Casey’s father, a resident of lower 
Eighth Avenue, New York City, must have been a Republican. 
A man named Casey who was a Republican! Need it be told 
that from his father Private Casey inherited traits of combative- 
ness, and of carelessness of life and limb and what the world 
might think of him? 

Thin, anemic-seeming, but gray-eyed and red-headed, Private 
Casey’s freckled face turned red as the Marshal of France pinned 
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on his chest a ribbon which signified that France had enrolled 
him among her heroes. And then his countenance was absolutely 
flaming as the Papa of the French Legions bent slightly over— 
Casey was shorter than the man who stopped them at the Marne 
—and kissed Private Casey upon the right cheek. For the 
fraction of a second the American was dazed; then he recovered 
himself; he ducked the chaste salute aimed at the other side of 
his face. His alert compatriots noted the action and a chuckle 
that not even the presence of their own commander nor the 
solemnity of the occasion could repress, ran down the ranks. 
Papa Joffre, of course, didn’t notice Casey’s avoidance. When you 
aim as many kisses in the course of a war as the Marshal of France 
aims, you expect to make an error once in a while, and hardly 
notice that you haven’t hit the target. It’s all in a day’s work. 

As Private Casey resumed his place in the line, the soldier at 
his right hand spoke from the corner of his mouth, without 
moving a muscle. 

“Did his Papa give little Teddy a nice big kiss?” inquired 
Private Marinelli. 

Equally without movement of the labial muscles, Private 
Casey made reply. ‘There never was a wop lived that I couldn’t 
take,” he stated. 

“Ts tha-a-at so?” queried Tony Marinelli. ‘Listen, feller, you 
get your chance at this wop tonight.” 

At the end of the third round that evening Marinelli walked 
to his opponent’s corner. He extended a blood-soaked glove. 
He looked down at the bruised face of Private Casey. No one 
hundred and twenty-five pounder had ever taken such a beating 
as Private Casey had endured. Marinelli was unhurt and un- 
marked. Nevertheless, he refused to continue the bout. 

“Kid,” he said, “I quit. There is no use me going on with this. 
You got me licked.” 

Ferociously Private Casey glared at the other man. “You're 
a liar!’ he growled. ‘‘You’re a wop, too.” 

“T’ll say I am,” admitted Marinelli. 

“You could stop me in the next round,” asserted Private Casey. 
' “Like blazes I could,” denied Marinelli. “Ain’t I tellin’ you 
that I quit?” 

“T ain’t takin’ back what I called you,” said Casey anxiously. 

Marinelli grinned. ‘Kid, you’re the gamest guy in the world. 
I love you like me own brother. I could kiss you.” 

Casey staggered to his feet. He swung blindly at Marinelli, 
who stepped lightly out of the way. Casey fell against er ropes 
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of.the regimental ring. Blinded in both eyes, through swollen 
lids he glared blankly. 
“T’ll crown any man that says ‘kiss’ to me!”’ he screamed. 
And in the roar of delight that went up from the assembled 
’ regiment there was breathed an unspoken promise to respect the 
feelings of Private Casey. Any man who didn’t know when he 
. was licked was entitled to his idiosyncrasy. 
Five days later Casey was gassed, and five years later he took 
a job as conductor on the trolley line that rns from Stamford, 
Connecticut, to Hallowe’en Park, the shore resort and playground 
on the Sound. Even heroes must eat, and men who have been 
gassed need open-air work. Private Casey had always intended 
to be a lawyer, but even if the Army doctors pronounced him 
well, he wasn’t well enough to spend a lifetime indoors. Perhaps 
as poignant tragedies as any of the late unpleasantness are the 
blasted hopes and ambitions of the boys who did not escape un- 
scathed from Over There. 
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“My name's Cyclone Riley. 
Ever hear it?” “Sure,” 
said the conductor, “the guy 
that fights no-decision bouts.” 


And at about tne time that Casey acquired the job as con- 
ductor, Wilbert Killigrew Frothingham was promoted to be 
floor-walker at the Bon Ton Department Store on Sixth Avenue. 
At last he was done with gents’ hosiery and was on his way to 
a real career. 

Wilbert weighed one hundred and forty-seven pounds, used 
Hairene to keep the part accurate, wore eye-glasses from which 
drooped gracefully a heavy silk ribbon one inch wide, and carried 
a patent key-ring. Also, he kept a memorandum book in which 
he itemized his expenses, took setting-up exercises before the 
open window every morning and looked you straight in the eye 
when he spoke to you. He frequently said that he hoped to do 
big things in a big way. He was marked for great success. 

And despite the fact that there was something slightly ridicu- 
lous about his pomposity, everyone liked Wilbert. Even if he 
did jot down an entry in his memorandum book when he lent 
you five dollars, he did lend the five. The fact that he was 
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President of the Bon Ton Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Social and 
Athletic Association was proof-of his popularity. So the whole 
store rejoiced when Wilbert received his promotion. 

Especially did Miss Sallie Curry, Ladies’ Hats, rejoice. You 
would have liked Sallie. She had that: glossy brown hair that 
in the sunlight revealed an unsuspected glint of gold; her eyes 
were the clearest gray, and her lashes needed no mascaro to 
make them seem luxuriantly heavy; she had a dimple seven- 
eighths of an inch from the left corner-of her mouth, and there 
was a cool hollow at the base of her throat; and swhen she wore 
her one-piece bathing suit no one ever mistook her for-a boy. 

There was an added rosiness on her cheeks as at five-thirty 
on the afternoon of Wilbert’s promotion she emerged from the 
employees’ exit of the Bon Ton. 

Lizzie Markell, Sallie’s companion in Ladies’ Hats,. nudged 
Sallie. “‘There’s the merchant prince,” she giggled. ‘Look at 
him!’ She dramatically called attention to Wilbert, who loitered 
with a badly done assumption of casualness on the curb. 

A dozen girls surrounded Wilbert. They chaffed and con- 
gratulated him. Likewise they hinted broadly that he would 
find use for the increase in his pay envelope. And ostentatiously 
they pushed Sallie toward him, demanded invitations to the 
wedding and indulged in the other jests of youth. 

“T hope you’re not offended with me, Miss Curry,” Wilbert 
said as he finally managed to guide Sailie away from her boister- 
ous mates. 

Sallie’s cheeks had passed from the rose stage to that of fire, 
but now they had resumed their normal pink and white. She 
glanced shyly up at Wilbert. 

“You haven’t done anything to offend me, Mr. Frothingham,” 
she replied. 

Wilbert cleared his throat nervously. 
friends said, I meant,” he explained. 

Sallie tossed her head. ‘‘Oh,I don’t mind that! They like to 
joke. And of course they don’t understand two people liking 
each other in a friendly way.” 

Wilbert nodded wisely. ‘They always see romance in every- 
thing. They can’t understand intellectual companionship. Now, 
I wouldn’t ‘have you offended for anything in the world, Miss 
Curry. And I hate to think that a beautiful friendship like ours 
could be hurt by people’s foolish jokes.” 

Just dumb; that was all that ailed Wilbert. After all, he was 
only twenty-five, and twenty-five is apt to mistake the love-light 
in her eyes for the gleam of anger. A dozen girls had pushed 
Sallie into his arms, almost, and beyond the heightened color 
Sallie had shown no embarrassment or unwillingness. But she 
was not a woman to Wilbert so much as she was a symbol; a 
symbol which stood for rare and unattainable and ethereal things. 
Men of Wilbert’s type never elope with the Crown Princess; 
they play violins in front of her photograph. 

Not that Wilbert could not be a lover, but he was one of those 
who set their ladies upon such high pedestals that the fair ones be- 
come remote. And this makes it difficult for a girl. She can 
hardly say to the architect of the pedestal that she finds the air 
thin and cold away up there. She. must wait for him to scale 
the heights of his own creation. The best she can do is to lean 
towards him, in the hope that he will think she falls and catch 
her in his outstretched arms. If that happens, the rest may be 
safely left to her; with their faces thus close together, even the 
Wilberts will rise to the occasion. 


“Tt was what your 


Sallie Curry ’s smile of agreement hid Agrimace. She and Wilbert 


had been going together, as they phrased it, for six months. 
At any time after the first six weeks Sallie had been ready to say 
yes. She was not ethereal, she didn’t want to be a symbol; she 
was delightful flesh and blood. But women must live up to the 
pictures of themselves which their swains paint. If Wilbert 
wished to talk of intellectual friendship, it was all right with 
Sallie. Some day he would wake up. Only—and her heart was 
slightly heavy—she had thought that this promotion of Wilbert’s 
would be the cause of his waking up. But women smile whe 
they want to cry. 

“Of course we don’t mind what the girls say,” she assured him. 

Wilbert eyed her approvingly. His goddess was sane; not the 
kind of goddess that stormed in annoyance. “I’m glad to hear 
you talk that way, Miss Curry. When a man finds a friend whose 
tastes are similar, he dreads losing that friend.” 

Sallie didn’t want to hear talk of friendship, so she changed 
the subject. “I haven’t congratulated you yet on your pro- 
motion,” she told him. 

“Thank you,” he said. “I think I’m at the threshold. I don’t 
like to boast, but I have theories about floor-walking. I hope to 
put them into practise. Not that I expect to remain as floor- 
walker. I hope to land in the buying department soon.” 

“Everybody says that you’ll be a partner some day,” she said. 

He shrugged. “I have my own ideas on that subject,” he 
answered. 

“You have ideas on every. subject, haven’t you?” Her flattery 
was extremely pleasing. “You read a lot, don’t you?” 

“All the. time,” he stated. ‘Reading is good for a business 


“man. It sort Of bfoadens‘him and gives him ideas. Would you 


believe it; I increased-the sales of gents’ hosiery sixty-five percent 
in one month by-applying what I had read to my work?” 

“That’s- wonderful!” she acclaimed. 

He nodded. “Yes, I was- reading Whittier’s ‘Barefoot Boy’ 
one evening, and the: next-day I put a sign over our hosiery dis- 
play. It read: ‘Whittier’s Barefoot Boy had no socks. How 
many extra pairs have you?’ Well, socks and literature wouldn’t 
seem, at first thought, to have much connection. But that sign 
sort of struck home. It made the tired business man think of his 
boyhood; a.tear came to his eyes as he saw that sign. Then he’d 
kind of laugh, thinking of the poor boy that he once was. Then 
he would remember that he was pretty rich and successful now. 
He could afford to buy socks, all of them that he needed. See? 
Psychology! Aroused his pride in his ability to provide for him- 
self now the necessities denied him as a child. He came to buy 
two pairs of socks and went away with six.” 

“T think you’re just simply marvelous,” she breathed. 

He smiled deprecatingly. 

“Not that. I simply study. I’m going to get ahead.” 


For thirty-five miles Wilbert had an en- 
trancing view of Riley's shaven neck and 
the nape of Sallie's. And in the cheers _ 
of each bus they passed, he read jeers 
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She sighed. “I hope you won’t ~ 
forget your old friends when you’re 3 
rich. 

He laughed reassuringly. “I hope 
that a great success will spoil meno 
more than the little I have thus far 
achieved has done. But we’ve talked. . 
enough about myself. Now I want to talk about the spring 
dance of the Social and Athletic Association. Will you honor 
me by being my partner in the grand march?” 

“Tt will be a great pleasure,” she replied. 

They parted a little later, each convinced that the dance would 
be a most delightful occasion. Due to occur three nights later, 
all the young girls of the Bon Ton had wondered when Wilbert 
would ask Sallie to be his partner. 


“He must have suspected that his promotion was coming to_ 


him,” said Lizzie Markell the next morning, “and wanted to 
wait until he had it before he asked you. But at that the boy is 
as slow as molasses. If he waits for a promotion to ask you to go 
with him to a dance, how long will the dumbbell wait till he 
asks you to marry him?” 

“We never think of marriage,” declared Sallie mendaciously. 

“Where do you get that we stuff?’’ demanded Lizzie. ‘‘Why, 
you've designed your bridal costume about ninety different 
times. Somebody ought to tell Wilbert where he heads in. I’ve 
a mind to jog the boy’s elbow myself.” 

Sallie’s gray eyes blazed. ‘If you ever say a word——” 

“T won’t,” promised Lizzie Markell. 

She kept her word. But actions achieve sometimes what words 
do not. Cyclone Riley attended the Bon Ton dance, and his 
Irish eyes lighted on Sallie Curry. 

The Honorable Abe Devine, former Borough President of the 
Bronx, Judge Linsky of the Superior Court, Mr. Mason Halliday, 
chief owner of the Bon Ton, Denver the jazz dancer, three other 
head-liners from vaudeville, and half a dozen millionaires, friends 
of Halliday, attended the dance. Statecraft, the bench, art and 
finance were all represented. But Cyclone ?iley stole the spot 
light. 

For the Cyclone was the undefeated champion middle-weight 
pugilist of the world, and what are art and dollars and politics 
and laws when a middle-weight champion comes around? The 
Honorable Abe, always doing the gracious thing, had brought 
the champion along with him. No wonder that the Honorable 
Abe held the hearts of his constituents securely in his fat palm. 
He shared his vast acquaintance among the great ones of the 
world with those more humbly placed. His political duties com- 
pelled him to attend such affairs as this dance of the Bon Ton, 
but he always made it seem that it was pleasure, not duty, that 
brought him out. Always he brought with him some celebrity. 

The grand march, led by Mr. Halliday and Miss Jennie Stevens 
of Imported Gowns, suddenly wavered. Neck-cranings marred 
the symmetry of the line of slicked masculine and bobbed femi- 
nine hair. Whispers that became excited cries almost drowned 
the triumphant strains of the band. For Willie Kenney, the boss’s 
own office boy, as earnest a student of cauliflower ear culture as 
anyone alive, had recognized the face of a gentleman who had 
just entered the ballroom in the company of the Honorable Abe. 

The ladies were no more immune to the excitement caused by 
the champion’s presence than were the men. These are the days 
when woman’s gentle interest is not confined to the humdrum- 
mery home. She votes, smokes, telephones her bootlegger 
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and understands the significant difference between a straight 
left and a right hook. Not a feminine ear there but rang with the 
question, ‘‘Will he dance with me?” 

When the grand march ceased the Honorable Abe and his 
guest were surrounded. Judge Linsky shook the hand that had 
rocked the Montana Kid to sleep; Mr. Halliday threw a thrilled 
hand across the shoulder which, hunched up, had for two years 
blocked every fist that would have desecrated the Riley jaw. 
Why not? When a young man of twenty-five has been able to 
punch himself into an income of two hundred thousand dollars 
a year, a millionaire must needs respect him. 

But the Cyclone was coldly courteous to whiskered millions 
and the fat-paunched law. The champion had been photo- 
graphed shaking hands with the Prince of Wales, the President 
of the United States and innumerable other personages. He had 
a valet, an imported car and a California orange grove. Money 
meant nothing to him. But gray-eyed blondes always sent him, 
as he phrased it, down for the count. He had done his bit in the 
war and knew how to speak without noticeably moving his lips. 

“The queen in the blue dress,” he said to Devine. ‘Take me 
up and knock me down, then run away and play.” 

The Honorable Abe smiled benignantly. ‘No heart-wrecking, 
Champ,” he warned. ‘‘She’s probably engaged to a ribbon clerk, 
so don’t you put wild ideas in her head.” 

“She’s put them in mine,” retorted Riley. “Every time I go 
to California I know there’s something wrong with the bungalow. 
I’ve just discovered what it is. There ought to be a brown- 
haired baby waiting on the perch.” 

The Honorable Abe whistled. 
you, Champ?” 

The Cyclone grinned. “You’ve seen me doing my stuff. You'll 
notice that my fights begin and end in the other boy’s corner. 
I never wait for them to fetch it to me. Lead me to her.” 

A fine paternalism in his smile, the Honorable Abe walked 
with Riley across the ballroom floor to where, waiting for the 
music to signal the first fox-trot, Sallie Curry sat with Wilbert. 
He beamed upon the couple. Wilbert nervously arose; an icy 
apprehension gripped his heart. 

“T guess I don’t have to introduce myself,” said the Honorable 
Abe. “I’ve been coming to Bon Ton dances and summer outings 
for fifteen years. Sometimes I feel like I’m sort of uncle to all 
the young ladies and gents here. But I don’t happen to recollect 
your name,” he said to Wilbert, ‘or the little lady with you.” 

“Miss Curry,” said Wilbert huskily. ‘And I’m Wilbert 
Frothingham.”’ 


“You step right out, don’t 
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“The President of the Bon Ton Social and Athletic Association, 
eh? Well, any young man that’s as popular with his friends as 
you must be ought to be alive to his civic duties. Glad to see 
you any time at our district rooms. We need up and coming 
young men in politics. Keen-eyed business men with futures.” 
The Honorable Abe never neglected to do a bit of spellbinding. 
“Well, Miss Curry and Mr. Frothingham, I want to have you 
meet a man whose face you must recognize. Mr. Cyclone Riley, 
champion of the world, and the best boy of his weight that ever 
lived.” 

Riley grinned. Wilbert Frothingham was conscious of an im- 
mediate and intense dislike for the pugilist. There was a smirk- 
ing complacency about Riley’s smile, an ineffable conceit in the 
very fashion in which he disclaimed the Honorable Abe’s praise. 

“Stanley Ketchell was pretty good and so was Bob Fitz- 
simmons,” said the champion. But there was that in his tone 
which seemed to add that Cyclone Riley could have whipped 
them both in the same ring. Wilbert’s antagonism led him to a 
tactless remark. 

“What about Sam Langford?” he demanded. 


“How about this dance? 
asked the champion. Though 
it belonged to Wilbert, 
Sallie caved, lovely!” 


The champion turned a pale blut eve upon Wilbert. “I don’t 
krow nothing about him. Myself, I draw the color line.” 

Wilbert emitted an inarticulate sound. It might have been 
indicative of scorn. Mr. Riley’s face reddened slightly. He 
bowed to Miss Curry. 

“How about this dance?”’ he asked. 

Now Sallie Curry knew that the first dance belonged to her 
escort. And do not forget that she was in love with Wilbert 
Killigrew Frothingham. But Wilbert, with all the opportunity 
in the world that a lady of modesty could offer, had failed to 
avail himself of his chances to ask an important question. Some 
little demon possessed the heart of Sallie Curry. She rose grace- 
fully to her feet. 

“How lovely!’ she cooed. 

Cyclone Riley drew her into his embrace; they drifted off 
together. Wilbert stared blankly after them. 

The Honorable Abe chuckled. ‘You've got to be good to 
beat the Cyclone to the punch,” he said. 

Wilbert turned to the politician. “He never licked a good man 
in his life,”’ he declared. (Continued on page 152) 
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Author of “Wavfarers,” “Vine Leaves,’ “Where Ladders End” 


I had often wondered what must be the fate of the woman of refinement who 
found herself without money and without rooms, adrift in London at night— 
when Ithe a bolt from the blue the experience befell myself . . . Any girl has 
only to be without money and without a home for one night in London to discover 
that she has nothing offered her but the streets... It would seem to be a 


law of society to do nothing for a woman until after she has gone to the dogs. 
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At The Mercy of 


The Story of a NIGHT Spent as an 


OU F Tf 


By Lenore van der Veer 


HAD often wondered what must be the fate of the woman 

of refinement who found herself without money and without 

rooms, adrift in London at night—when like a bolt from the 

blue the experience befell myself; due in tke first place tomy 
having given up my rooms before securing others, and in the 
second place to my being practically penniless on starting out 
upon my search at evening. The revelation which followed came 
as a terrific shock; for not only does such a woman meet with 
rebuff on all sides, but she is rendered an outcast on the instant. 
Not a door is open to her—except the one leading to a “rescue” 
shelter. 

“T’ll sleep in a dust-bin first,” a girl declared to a policeman. 
And a settlement worker told me on being questioned as to the 
sort of girl who applies for shelter: ‘I’ve never known a stranded 
girl of amy class who hadn’t gone wrong.” 

There you have the cold facts of life in relation to the penniless 
woman. The stranded girl in London, unless she comes within 
the scope of the Travelers’ Aid Society, finds herself between the 
Devil and the deep sea. The Devil gets the girl of spirit. Dust- 
bins prove dangerous alternatives. 

Any girl has only to be without money and without a home for 
one night in London to discover that she has nothing offered her 
but the streets. The mills for turning her into the prostitute 
class grind her down as relentless as fate, as pitiless as death. 
The pretense to the contrary of the Church, of the charities, of the 
institutions upheld by society, is the utmost hypocrisy. While as 
for men, let them hide their heads for shame—for all eternity. 

Some days following my own terrible experience I took occa- 
sion to make certain inquiries upon the subject. One of them was 
to ask a Sister of Charity—a Sister at the head of a House of 
Charity—what she would do were a lady to come there at night 
stating she was without funds to pay for her night’s lodging, and 
nowhere to go; would the Sister take her in? 

“Certainly not,” she answered with decision. 
her on to the Blue Lamp’’—a refuge. 


“T would send 


From early evening to near midnight I wandered, weary and 
worn, up and down street after street, knocking at door after 
door, seeking a bed for the night, a bed for half a crown—all that 
was left to me. 

Exhaustion eventually drove me to spend most of my half- 
crown at the coffee-stalls come upon in my wanderings, so that in 
time I could no longer offer even that much for shelter and 
thought of the Y. W. C. A., which surely would take me in for 
the night. A policeman directed me to the nearést one. 

After repeated rings one of the double mahogany doors swung 
open slightly and a woman stared at me in astonishment, and 
when I explained my predicament she grew more astonished still. 
They had no rooms, she declared bruskly, and was closing the 
door. 

“Oh, but don’t turn me away!” I protested hastily. “I'll 
sleep on a sofa—anywhere.” 

“T’m sorry, but I can’t take you in,” she said severely, and shut 
the door in my face. 

Their price was three-and-six for a cubicle and four shillings 
for a room, payable in advance. 

After midnight I gave up trying to get in anywhere and went 
wandering about seeking shelter from the wind—and to escape 
from the attentions of men; men whose very look was a profana- 
tion. 

At a coffee-stall in Torrington Square a polished urn that shone 
like a mirror in the gaslight gave back a startling reflection of my 


face. - It showed white and drawn and wholly unlike my own in 
expression. It was the face of a woman suddenly passed from 
eg world into another, mute and awed by the change wrought 
in her. . 

The chill night wind of early September swept up the desolate 
street, where great lime trees swayed broad branches with dis- 
mal rhythm, and a haggard youth lying huddled on a bench in 
the shadows shivered and sighed in his sleep. Summer was over. 

In time I asked a policeman if he could tell me of any place 
where a woman would be taken in for the night without the 
money to pay in advance. And he had to admit that he knew of 
none. He was frequently asked for such a place by both women 
and girls and knew of nothing beyond the rescue houses, which 
were hardly suitable for ladies. Some of the shelters of the 
Salvation Army might make an exception and waive the question 
of money, but he wasn’t sure. In fact, of the several policemen of 
whom I inquired that night not one of them could suggest any- 
thing beyond the.infirmary or a pew in St. Martin’s Church, the 
doors of the latter, they assured me, being always open, and a 
welcome awaiting the weary wanderer. 

The doors were not open, however, and no welcoming rays 
hastened the footsteps of the shelterless. 
church is in charge of a policewoman, and the rules are to 
the effect that nobody is to be taken in for more than two nights, 
no matter how long the interval between. 

Within the heavy shadows of the somber old portico the droop- 
ing figure of a woman was seen hovering before the massive 
double doors. 

“Can’t you get in?” I startled her by asking. 

“I’m afraid to try,” she said in a timid voice. “I’ve been 
taken in twice already and they don’t like us to come again.” 

Her face was young but tragic, and pale as paper. “‘TI’ll see 
that they take you in,” and I pounded on the door with resound- 
ing force. I had begun to see red. It opened slightly and the 
policewoman looked out. 

“This poor girl wants shelter for the night,” Ispoke up. ‘‘She’s 
been here twice before, but you must take her in as she has no- 
where to go.” 

The officer threw me a reproving glance and said severely: 
“You must not interfere with our rules; but step in, please. I’m 
attending to another case.” 

It was that of a wretched looking young fellow she was turning 
away, telling him he must go on to some shelter. He pleaded 
to be allowed to stop “just once more”; but she was adamant. 
However, she allowed the girl to stop, but only on condition 
that she was not to apply again. 

The woman piloted us down to the crypt, where the sight which 
met my eyes was without parallel. In the gloom of a dimly 
lighted, low-vaulted room furnished with long pew-like seats 
derelict men and women were resting in various attitudes of 
weariness and sleep—a sight pitiful in the extreme. I stood 
blankly looking round upon those huddled heaps of human 
wrecks—shocked, sickened, stupefied; then silently with- 
drew. The very foulness of the air must alone have driven me 
back upon the open night with expedition. It was a privilege 
after that. 

Too weary to sleep even had the opportunity been afforded me, 
too saddened to think or repine, I made slow way in the direction 
where lamps lining the Embankment marked the sweep of the 
river. In the electric glare of Northumberland Avenue a trio of 
gilded young bucks about town walking arm in arm, top hats set 
at rakish angle and polished pumps (Continued on page 166) 
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MET her when I was staying near the frontier of Tunisia 

at Hammam-Ziloutine. I had gone there from Europe to 

take the sulphur baths, and stayed in the hotel at the edge 

of the boiling springs, which throw up their wandering 
columns of smoke among the silver-green olive trees. 

The worst of it was that I struck a patch of bad weather. 
Generally between December and March there are several weeks 
of rain in that part of North Africa. I came in for some of those 
weeks. When I arrived there were dark, swollen clouds drifting 
over the hills which surround the pastoral valley made famous 
by the healing waters. 

As I drove from the wayside station to the hotel I saw a 
mournful vision of camels slipping on the greasy highroads and 
dreary Arabs shrouded in sacking or exposed to the downpour in 
rags. And when I got to the hotel the courtyard was streaming, 
the tennis court of hard earth was diapered with 
puddles of rain-water, the melodious voice of the 
springs was almost drowned by the sound of the rain. 

I had asked for a sitting room as well as a bedroom. 
They had improvised one for me in the long wing 
which runs out from the main building at the edge 
of the narrow grove where the Israelites from Con- 
stantine love to picnic during the Jews’ season in 
April; a table, a couple of chairs which pretended to 
be armchairs, a larger piece of furniture which pre- 
tended to be a sofa, two ordinary chairs, a wardrobe 
lingering on in spite of the changes and chances of 
life. My bedroom was next door and opened into my 
sitting room. In both rooms there were fire-places, 
and in the sitting room, by the hearth, there was a 
small pile of firewood cut from the olive trees which 
abound in that district. 

Promptly I ordered a fire to be lighted. This was 
done by the French servant, Raoul, a pale, willing 
fellow who had suffered many things in the war. 
Meanwhile I unpacked and transferred my books and 
papers and photographs to the sitting room, settling 
in to the accompaniment of the beating rain and the 
loudly shivering eucalyptus trees. 

In the evening at dinner I saw her for the first 
time. In spite of her obvious and unmistakable good 
looks, what struck me first was not her beauty but 
her expression. Hopelessness seemed carved updn 
her face. Cynicism stared from her large, deep 
eyes. Her mouth was the home of bitterness. This 
expression of hers tried surely to destroy her beauty. 
But it could not. She had to be beautiful, and her beauty was 
clear white, black, red, full of sharp contrasts; the complexion 
radiant white, the hair very black, the lips very red. Her figure 
was tall and slim. She was like a dark Atalanta who had known 
many tragedies and had learned disbelief in joy. 

After dinner I saw her go across the tiled lobby in front of the 
bureau into the Salle de Lecture, a small room full of old 
copies of “L’Jilustration” and cane armchairs. A log fire had been 
made oo, and when I followed I found her sitting in front of it 
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smoking and reading a French translation of a book by Ibafiez, 


“Les Morts Commandent.”’ When we got into talk I remember 
that I asked her whether she thought that statement about the 
dead was true. She paused and looked at me with a sort of 
hostile interrogation as if she suspected a trap. Perhaps I showed 
innocence and surprise, for she suddenly smiled that bitter smile 
of hers and said in her curious soft voice with the extremely 
clear, almost sharp enunciation that was characteristic of her: 
“Yes, if we are fools enough to let them!” 
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a Story of a 
Hunter of 


We got into talk that first evening. She was not anxious to 


talk, nor determined not to talk unless it couldn’t be helped. | 


It seemed to me that she was a woman who just didn’t care; 
didn’t care whether she was alone or in company, whether she 
talked or was silent, whether she interested you or bored you, 
whether you wanted her or didn’t want her. Similarly I don’t 
think she really cared whether the rain poured or the sun shone, 
whether the trees stood silent and erect under a glory of blue or 
shuddered and bent in the wind beneath blackness. So many 


things didn’t seem able to get at her, to touch her. There was 
about her an independence that was terrible because it didn’t 
seein natural, didn’t seem thoroughly human.’ 

I remember thinking about her, “That woman has gone over 
the edge!” 


I don’t believe I ever interested her at all, but 


she interested me immensely. And 
she told me things. Somehow I made 
her tell me things. Or—no, I didn’t 
make her. I don’t think anyone 
could have made her do anything against her will. So I suppose 
she just chose to tell me because I was there, and interested in 
her, and we got to know each other rather well in that damp 
solitude among the African hills. Or perhaps she was more 
thoroughly human than she generally seemed and really needed 
an outlet. Who can tell? I can’t. 


That very first night, after we’d had a talk in the Salle de 
Lecture and she got up—TI supposed to go to her bedroom— 
things moved. I got up too and went out with her into the dark, 
rainy night, a soaking wet night smelling of Africa, “~< down 
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the steps to tue arcade 
of the wing where my 
two rooms were. 

“T sleep down here,” 
she said, “‘on the ground 
floor. Good night.” 

And then I suggested 
further talk by the fire 
in my improvised sit- 
ting room, and she 
“didn’t mind.” And we 
went there and talked. 

That was how it be- 
gan. She didn’t care 
whether she came to my 
room, whether we 
talked or not. And so 
she came and we talked. 


The rain went on and 
on. How it rained! The 
beautiful country round 
the hotel—Arcadia in 
the fine African weather 
—ceased to exist. That 
was my feeling about it. 
The persistent rain 
seemed just to do away 
with it, to wipe it off the 
face of the earth. Day 
by day I took my baths, 
creeping down in the 
rain over the steps run- 
ning with water to the 
bath-house. And then I 
read by the fire, among 
the pretending chairs 
and the pretending 
settee and the lingering 
wardrobe. And I walked 
and talked with her. 

It seemed monstrous 
for Africa to be like that. 
When I leave Europe 
for Africa I always feel 
that I have a right to 
magnificent weather 
there. And when I don’t 
get it I am put out and 
angry and feel like a 
cheated man. But I 
don’t think she cared. 
And we used to walk 
out in the rain together 
up the valley towards 
the frontier or down the 
valley towards Jem- 
mapes. And sometimes 
we went through the 
wet myrtle bushes and 
the wild oleanders along 
the stream, where the 
Arabs love to bathe and 
lie in the sun smoking 
their carefully rolled 
cigarets. But there were no Arabs; and the ground seemed to 
give under our feet and the stream was swollen into a turbu- 
lent muddy river. 

She wasn’t taking the baths, and I didn’t know why she was 
there or how long she was going to stay, till one day she told me. 

“I’m here because I may as well be here as anywhere else, and 
I shall stay on here till something moves me.” ~ 

“Something?” I said. 

“Things happen or don’t happen. I may be jerked out of 
here. If I’m not I shall stay till the hotel shuts for the summer.” 

“And then?” 

“T haven't the least idea where I shall go.” 

And I knew she hadn’t, and moreover I knew she didn’t care 
where she went. 

“The people of the hotel want me to go to Provence with 
them. That’s where they go for the summer. Perhaps I shall ” 

“at i be interesting to explore the country of Mistral.” 


“He was a hunter, that man, and when he 


“Do you think so?” she said, with profound indifference. 
We had come back from an unusually long walk on the high- 
road towards the frontier. The weather had cleared a little. 
‘For the moment the rain had stopped. But I felt it in the air. 
The country smelled of it. The clouds overhead looked like 
crazy sacks full of it. And in the reek of the damp there was 
cold. 
_ “You'll come up to my room to tea?” I said, when we reached 
the arcade. ; 

“Ves; why not?” 

She turned round and went into her bedroom. 

“T’ll change,” the voice said from within. “You go up and 
T’ll join you.” 

I went up. The fire was burning; not fiercely but glowing 
gently and steadily. I rang for Raoul and ordered tea for two. 
Then I cleared the books and papers from the table and drew 
uv the pretending chairs. Raoul brought a large japanned tray, 
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wasn't hunting gazel he was aftsr women. 


with tea, slightly sour toast, very yellow butter and thick 
cloudy honey. 

“Will you tell Madame it’s ready?” 

“Oui, Monsieur.” 


She was Madame, not Mademoiselle. I had found that out. 


long ago. But I had never heard mention of any husband, or 
indeed of any man in connection with her. 

My room opened on the corridor by means of French 
windows and soon I heard her step coming towards it. She had 
a firm, unhurried step and walked well with a sort of unconscious 
dignity. 

“Do come in!” I said. 

She had taken off her round hat and her thick black hair 
waved round her broad white forehead. The rain had just begun 
again. I could hear it falling on the pavement below. I could see 
the wet oranges shining on the trees just beyond the glass of the 
corridor. The short day was already closing in. They looked 


like little round lamps, decora- 
tions for some festival, in the 
rainy dusk. 

“Let’s forget outside!” I said 
to her. And I shut the French 
windows. ‘Shall I turn on the 
light or shall we only have the 
fire?”’ 

“T don’t mind.” 

I didn’t turn on the light. 
We sat down by the fire and I 
gave her tea. 

It was a cozy hour. The 
chairs weren’t really comfort- 
able, but they might have been 
worse. The little room was 
warm and looked almost inter- 
esting because of the firelight. 
The tea at any rate was steaming 
hot. And we were prepared for 
it all, prepared for enjoyment of 
it, by a long damp walk. Just 

then I felt that we ought to 
‘feel, as children ‘say, ‘good all 
over.” 

And then I looked at her— 
we were sitting opposite to each 
other on either side of the fire, 
each using an end of the table— 
and I saw the _ hopelessness 
carved on her face, the cynicism 
in her eyes, the bitterness about 
her lips. And a sort of im- 
potent anger which was, I 
know, very unreasonable rose 
in me and I said: ‘“Can’t you 
enjoy anything? Can’t you 
enjoy even an hour like this, 
sitting down after a long walk, 
resting in the warm, drinking 
hot tea? Would you as soon 
be in a cold fireless room, 
alone——”’ 

I stopped. I remember I felt 
intense irritation. 

“What’s the matter?” she 
said. 

.“Can’t you enjoy anything?” 
I repeated angrily. 

“Enjoy?” She paused. “No! 
There are things I can’t do 
without. My body needs cer- 
tain things, of course, at certain 
times, and I suppose having 
those things at the appropriate 
times gives me—what shall I 
call it?—gives me physical re- 
lief. But as to enjoying any- 
thing, no, I don’t. Do you 
mean to say that you are enjoy- 
ing this?” 

“No—not now! But I could 
have enjoyed it if you had given 
me the chance. Why can’t you 
be natural?” 

“That’s just what I am. You'd like me to pretend. But I 
can’t. Perhaps some day I may be able to. I don’t know. But 
I certainly can’t now. I’m impotent to pretend. Almost every- 
body does pretend and so almost everybody expects pretence 
from others. I surprise you and irritate you by being perfectly 
natural. That’s your affair. You needn’t ask me up to your 
room.” 

“Tf I never did again you wouldn’t mind.” 

She said n> aing. 

“Would you?” I said. 

“If you insist upon it—no, I shouldn’t.” 

It was very stupid of me but I felt hurt. Perhaps it was 
the male conceit most men have which resented her truth- 
telling. 

And I was fool enough to exclaim: ‘Sorry I bore you!” 

“Now you are being absurd,” she said. I expected her to add 
the woman’s cliché, ‘What children all vou men are!” ae she 
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“I lied to the gen- 


darmes. I said no one 
had been there. I kept 


themas long asl could.” 


didn’t. She looked at me and said, 
“Would you rather I went?” 

no, no!” 

I suddenly realized at that mo- 
ment that I was getting to like her 
very much, that I was becoming 
profoundly interested in her and that 
was the reason why she irritated me. 

“Don’t go!” Isaid. “My being 
with you makes no difference to 
you, but your being with me makes 
all the difference to me. I suppose 
that’s why I’ve been rude. Forgive 
me!” 

“Of course! What does it matter?” 

My irritation flamed up again but I checked expression of it. 
There was a sarcastic look in her eyes which I was getting to know 
very well. 

“T wish you’d tell me why you are so infernally indifferent 
about everything,” I said. “I’ve no right to ask you to, of course. 
Still, in a way we’re friends now, I hope. At any rate I feel 
friendship for you.” 

“T don’t mind telling you,” she said. “I used to be rather a 
proud woman but I’m not proud now. Pride’s no good to one. 
It doesn’t win love, of course, but it doesn’t even gain you re- 
spect. So what’s the use of it?” 

? 


She pushed away her cup and her plate. I moved the tray. 
We had finished. 

“Shall I close the shutters?” I said. 

“Yes, if you like.” 

I got up and drew them together and latched them. Then I 
put two more logs on the fire and sat down again. 


“Have you been long in Africa?” she asked. 

“No; I’ve only just come over. Why?” 

“T was only wondering whether you’d seen things about me 
in the Algerian or French papers. I dare say there was 
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something in the English papers too. But I haven’t seen them 
for ages.”’ 

“If Colegate is your own name, I haven’t seen anything.” 

“It is my married name. I didn’t bother to change it.” 

“Then I haven’t seen.” 

“It was some time ago. I’ve been away from England a good 
while now. My husband wanted to show me North Africa. 
He was fond of it. He was a man who’d traveled a great deal 
and found Europe rather small and cramped and niggling. He 
was an Australian and came over to Europe, for the fourth or 
fifth time, to fight in the war with the Australian contingent. 


That’s how I came to meet 
him. He was one of the 
Australian giants.” 

“Tremendous fellows they 
were—weren't they?” 

“Yes. A bit wild but good 
fighters.”’ 

“Exactly! Good fighters— 
but a bit wild.” 

She changed the order of my 
words with a sort of tragic de- 
liberation, and I heard her 
sigh. Then she said: 

“T paint—portraits.” 

The abruptness of this un- 
expected statement surprised 
me. I wondered where she 
was going now. 

“You'll understand why I 
tell you that in a moment.” 

“Yes?” 

“Or rather I used to paint 
portraits. I don’t now. I’ve 
given it up. But I was very 
\interested in painting and I’vé 
ot some talent. When my 
husband and I had married, 
after the’ war, we came over 
to North Africa. We went 
first by Spain to Morocco. He 
wanted to be in the wilds. 
We camped and rode. He 
shot. That was a passion with 
him—shooting. He was a 
thorough outdoor man, like 
so many Australians. And so 
we went through Morocco. 

“From there we came by 
way of Oran to Algiers. But 
we didn’t stay there long. It 
wasn’t at all the sort of place 
that suited him. And we 
went away, meaning to go to 
Touggourt and on to Ouargla 
and other places. But we had 
plnty of time. We weren’t 
inahurry. Presently we came 
to a place that took my fancy 


trenendously and that he 
liked, or seemed to like, too. 
Cne gets very tired of 


hotels. This was an inn, what 
Icallan inn. No smart public 
‘ rooms, no hall porter, no 
formal bureau, no bowing parasites showing their teeth for tips. 
It was run by a French family, father, mother, a son, daughters. 
A grandmother was there too. It was patriarchal. They had 
come to Africa leng ago and settled down in this lonely place 
amongst rocks near some native villages, and started the inn, and 
made some money, and built on, and bought some land, and grown 
crops, and got richer, ard improved the inn until it was, oh, such 
an attractive place! 

“But they had never tried to make it smart. They didn’t 
know anything about smartness. But it was beautifully clean, 
with good beds and excellent cooking and smiling faces and in- 
terest. They loved their inn and made you love it too. It stood 
by the road, between a river and the road. And the road led 
through a gap in a gigantic wall of red rocks into the desert. 
And the gap was the only outlet from the desert thereabouts. 
To escape from the desert you had to pass by the inn.” 

“To escape?” 

“Yes! We settled down there for a while and I began painting 
a portrait of my husband. I had an easel in the little dining 
room—you can tell by that how primitive it was—and painted 
there when he was patient enough to sit to me. But he was an 
impatient, restless man and was seldom quite happy unless he 
was out-of-doors. Still, I made progress and presently, even 


when he was away, he was there on the easel in the little dining 
room.” 
“Was he away much, then?” I found myself asking, prompted, 
(Continued on page 134) 
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I believe, by something in the sound 
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ROADWAY, once the wettest street in the universe, is 
today crackling with aridity. Mopped up with a pro- 
hibition sponge, the famous thoroughfare is bleached 
as dry-white as its dazzling lights. 

But a new Lobsteria blooms! 

It blossoms in quiet grandeur far from the Broadway incandes- 
cence. The East Side mansion in the fashionable Fifties is now 
the elegant speak-easy; and lowly 
jazz, conceived in levee squalor, has 
donned the purple. 

The map of caféland is en- 
tirely changed. It has hurdled 
Fifth Avenue and landed in the 
midriff of Park and Madison 
Avenue aristocracy. The million- 
aire’s neighbor is a bootlegger. 

The Broadway section that once 
glittered with the imposing gas- 
tronomic array is now a bleak pro- 
cession of rapid-fire lunches, chain 
coffee shops and pastry parlors. 

Gone are Rector’s, Shanley’s, 
Churchill’s, Bustanoby’s and a host 
of others whose nightly beacons 
burned so brilliantly for the 
hedonist. 

Only the melancholy jangle of 
the souvenir shop piano remains as 
a remnant of the old days when 
$5000 a week orchestras marked 
time for the wealthy wastrel. 

In their stead has come a flood of 
midnight supper clubs giving mad 
Manhattan a muted night life be- 
hind somber facades of the private 
home. Acoustics have been dead- 
ened. Doors and walls thickened. 
Gaiety stalks in padded privacy. 

For those who go home early 
there are sprinkled about the 
new Lobsteria little French cafés 
with awninged fronts and shaded 
lights. These are the glorified frag- 
ments of the picturesque table 
@hote where “red ink” or vin 
ordinaire give a Parisian tang to the sixty-five cent dinner. 

The New York that once went to bed at two a.m., the official 
closing hour, now goes to troubled sleep at dawn. Midnight 
shows and nine and ten o’clock revues touch off the evening 
round of pleasure instead of the old-fashioned dinner at seven 
o'clock and the eight o’clock play. 
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New Lobsteria 


Illustrations by James 


The growth of the midnight supper clubs 
has been one of the amazing evolutions of 
Prohibition. Before Prohibition there were 
only a very few places permitted an all-night 
license. 

One man now controls a dozen supper clubs 
and more than one hundred are listed in the 
telephone directory of Manhattan. Brooklyn 
and the Bronx have their quota, even. 
Harlem has “‘black-and-tan”’ resorts witha two- 
dollar couvert charge where white slummers go. 

The new clubs are the last word in elegance. 
The highest priced decorators are given carte 
blanche. The rooms are hung with the rich- 
est silver and gold brocades and festooned 
with mural garlands of old-world masters. 

It is in this splendor that the present crop of 
New York spenders hold their revels. It is a 
spending pace the like of which New York has 
never seen before. A modest evening for two 
leaves scarcely enough from a hundred dollar 
bill to ease the hat check girl’s itching palm. 

Known as clubs, one gains membership 
easily. A silk hat or evening suit is the badge that opens the 
chained portals. Inside there is an ominous hush and restraint 
to revelry. Imperious headwaiters tiptoe about to still noise 
with polite fingers to their lips. 

The headwaiter is king. Charlie Journal, probably the best 
known along the Noisy Gulch, left one place to open another for 
himself and for weeks the crowded café he left was a ghostly 
array of empty white table tops. 

Voices are pitched low and 
orchestras are muffled. But the 
crowds drink deep and hard as 
though this drink were the last. 

Occasionally there comes a sud- 
den order to remove all flasks from 
tables. Into the room step a pair 
of derbied men who move quickly 
from table to table making a hur- 
ried survey. 

They appear a little abashed by 
the banter of the crowd. The head- 
waiter bows them out with a 
mocking grin—and the carousal 
resumes. Just revenue agents! 

There is no effort at camouflage 
in serving drinks. One may have 
what one pleases—if one has the 
price—whether it be vintage wine 
or the rarest cordial. Champagne 
sells at twenty dollars a quart—in 
some places thirty dollars; the 
cocktail, highball and cordial, one 
dollar a drink. 

The cocktail is served openly in 
the delicately flanged glass, and 
silver wine coolers grace the table 
sice, but the apparently inex- 
haustible source of supply is 
cleverly hidden. 

Raiders may come night after 
night and not find a single intoxicat- 
ing drop on the premises. Proprie- 
tors will guide them to every nook 
and cranny with unctuous daring. 

The innocent looking bottle of 
table water that contains a pint of 
whisky more than likely was fetched by a waiter from a house 
one block away. 

The rows of overcoats, apparently belonging to diners, that 
hang along the wall have bottles of liquor in each pocket from 
which waiters fill their orders. Indeed, in many places the 
water carafe is filled to the brim with gin from which libations 
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Montgomery Flagg 


may be poured into the glass of chilled orange juice. There are 
spigots in bass drums! 

The new Lobsteria is a world of deceit and trickery with 
everybody evidently intent on the final fling. They know that it 
cannot last. 

The sophisticate and satyr are there. There are young girls 
thrilling to their first drink and bald, pudgy men, saturnine and 
disillusioned, trying to drown a lethargic hopelessness in wine 
and music. 

Young men who speak of their women lightly and are begin- 
ning to scar with chronic dissipation. The silver-haired roué, 
burnt out by the white heat of Broadway, with the young 
gold-digger who will cry him out of a fur coat before the 
soup arrives. 

The professional gambler with his retinue of hangers-on who 
sits at the head of the table—an ancient oracle reciting his 
modern credo: Live hard and dangerously. 

The matronly woman from Omaha who under the mellowing 


influence of a few gin and gingers begins to weep because the 
buffalo is disappearing. Men-about-town glooming because the 
seltzer was flat at the four-o’clock breakfast and greeting the 
dawn with rousing hiccoughs. 

Scarlet, sisters who toss engaging smiles. Collegiates. Timid 
sightseers who hope they will run across no one from home. The 
alderman with white socks and frayed cigar looking out ‘for his 
district.” The same old White Way crowd 
in a new setting. 

The New York police have been largely 
shorn of their power to interfere by the 
repeal of the Mullin-Gage Act. They must 
act cautiously. So the dance goes on. 

It is the whirl of death—the twentieth 
century danse Macabre. Striplings in the full 
flush of pinky tan youth are in the new 
Lobsteria becoming rum-soaked sots. 

Young girls are quitting tea and cakes for 
straight raw liquor. Each supper club has its 
nightly quota of the under-aged floating 
about in an alcoholic haze. 

The private home supper club offers refuge 
from prying eyes of relatives and the police. 
It is here too the girl from the crossroads who 
came totown hugging her big dream and failed 
begins her adventures in polite gold-digging. 

She sits at her table weaving the golden 
web around the middle-aged fléneur, whose 
hair has departed with illusions, and who 
Narcissus-like seeks the reflection of youth 
in her fair face. 


In a year three of these girls that Broadway calls “blue-eyed 
café babies” have been found mysteriously slain in their bijou 
apartments. 

The inroad of this new Lobsteria among the homes of the rich 
and respectable has caused many owners to close their residences 
and leave for Europe. In streets that once were as quiet as the 
graveyard, now there is the medley of honking taxis and the 
shout of tipsy revelers. 

Now and then there comes a few days’ lull. From some 
mysterious source comes the “tip-off.” Raids are brewing. 
Diners seeking liquid cheer are met with polite refusals. They 
must wait a day or so. And then the lid pops off again with a 
bang. 

The old Broadway is no more. It struggles to rout the luminous 
ghosts of the past with tinseled fol-de-rol and fails. The new 
Broadway is east of the Avenue. 
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“I will tell you anything,” said 
the Countess. **For that mat- 
ter you can read me like a—— 


The Story So Far: By 
HOLLAND was a mighty 


fine girl, and it was a mystery to 
the world how she could stoop to 
living with Stuyvesant Ballard on his 
Westchester County estate as a “social 
secretary.”” Everyone wondered too why 
Dave Harman, Ballard’s. hot-tempered 
partner, did not raise trouble; it was an 


then, of course, Ballard had once saved 
Harman’s very life, financially speaking. 

Ballard was a Wall Street operator of the “plunger” type. 
His house was filled with a fast set of ill repute, including Dunn, 
a Western sporting man, and Miss Eaton, his “‘light-o’-love,”’ 
whom Ballard had annexed. Under the circumstances young 
Roger Allison, the Westchester County District Attorney and 
Ballard’s next door neighbor—a rich bachelor of a fine old family 
—politely repulsed Ballard’s friendly advances. But he was drawn 
to the place against his will by another lure; he had met Mildred 
and fallen desperately in love with her dewy freshness. He had 
even called and talked with her in her own garden, when his 
tongue got away from him and he declared his love and his desire 
to help her escape from her surroundings. That, she told him, 
was now impossible. 

Again Allison called, this time during a wild midnight orgy 
beside Ballard’s Roman swimming pool—where the charming 
Countess Andriefsky promptly tried to “vamp” him. There was 
a hot quarrel that night between Ballard, who was drunk, and 
Prince Adhikari, a professional sleight-of-hand entertainer who 
seemed also to possess real occult powers. Also on this night 
Ballard insulted Mildred in a grossly proprietary manner before 
both Allison and Harman. Soon after, Allison overheard Harman 
bitterly upbraiding Mildred for her relations with Ballard—‘‘You 
have made it impossible for any decent man to marry you.” 
Allison sought her out at once; he begged her to marry him. 
“T can’t! I can’t!’ she whispered lifelessly. 
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open secret that he loved Mildred. But ern 
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Later, when Harman in_ their 
offices practically threatened to 
shoot Ballard over his treatment of 
Mildred, Ballard promised to “do 
the right thing” for her, and invited 
Harman out to his place over the 

~~ week-end, together with a stranger, 

Colonel Andrews, who claimed to 

have invented a deadly poison for all 

parasites on the human race, and 
said he wanted Ballard to finance 
him. 

Allison also went to Ballard’s for din- 
ner Saturday night; Mildred had phoned saying she needed him. 
Despite his promises, Ballard drank on this night also. In fact he 
had sharp words with Mildred over it in her boudoir, during 
which she told him hysterically that the next time he insulted her 
she would not answer for the consequences. 

The dinner was marked for Allison by two things: the curious 
look of death he caught on Mildred’s face as he glanced up from 
watching the constrained and awkward guest, old Colonel 
Andrews; and the renewed acrimony between Ballard and 
Adhikari. This ended with Adhikari’s offering to prove on 
Ballard himself his boast that he could control the physical acts 
of other people—even cause hearts to stop beating. After 
dinner, then, Ballard sat down to play at the organ—he was a 
really fine musician—and jokingly challenged Adhikari to make 
him strike a discord. Adhikari promptly went into a self-in- 
duced hypnotic trance, begging the company not to awaken him 
too suddenly. 

Conversation went on. Harman remarked that there was 
someone hiding in the grounds outside—he had seen a plain- 
clothes officer as he came in. “Shut up!’ cried Ballard. “If 
you’ve got to chatter like a lot of monkeys, go out——” 

Suddenly his head rolled backward and he clutched at the key 
bank. A moaning discord filled the air. He pawed at his 
throat, sagged sidewise, and had it not been for the quick action 
of Allison, would have rolled off the bench. 
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Jllustrations 


John 


by 
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LLISON supported the’ big 
man in his arms and 
cried sharply: 

“Get a glass of water, 


somebody! Quickly!” 

Ballard smiled up at him apol- 
ogetically. ‘“’S all right! Been 
having these spells lately. Drink- 


ing too much, doctor says.” 

Miss Holland came running with a 
glass of water and held it to his lips; 
he tried to sip it. After 
a moment he waved it 
away. “Better now— 
heart stopped for a 
minute—think I'll lie 
down.” 

Mildred silently indi- 
cated the library and 
thither Roger and Dave 
Harman assisted their 
stricken host. He was a 
heavy man and al- 
though he tried to help 
himself his efforts were only a_hin- 
drance and they were forced to carry 
him the last few steps of the journey. 
When he had been laid upon a divan, 
Mildred spoke to Allison, saying : 

“T’ll get a heart stimulant while you 
calladoctor. Hurry, please! You’dbetter use the phone in the hall.” 

With these words she was gone. Leaving the others to render 
whatever assistance they could, Allison dashed away. As he ran 
through the living room he saw Prince Adhikari still sitting bolt 
upright in his carved chair like a figure molded out of wax. 

Doctor Morgan, the leading physician of the neighborhood, 
was out on a call; his wife answered the phone and to her Roger 
swiftly explained what had happened. Mrs. Morgan promised 
to locate her husband without delay and have him on his way 
within a few minutes. 

“Mr. Ballard seems to have suffered a stroke of some sort. 
Hurry the doctor as fast as you can. I'll call you back in five 
minutes to make sure you’ve reached him.” 

As Allison hung up, the Ballard butler trotted past him 
going towards the library. ‘Here, Graves! Take this telephone 
and ring Doctor Morgan’s house back in five minutes,’ Roger 
directed. ‘If Mrs. Morgan hasn’t located him by that time, 
phone Doctor Haas in Irvington or Sellers in Tarrytown. Tell ’em 
to come quick, then keep right after Morgan until you get him.” 

With these words he stepped back into the living room and 
looked down at the waxen image in its gold-trimmed broadcloth 
coat and snow-white turban. ‘Adhikari! Prince Adhikari!” he 
said sharply. There was no response; not a line, not a muscle in 
the dark-skinned face altered; except for the faintest, slowest 
suggestion of movement in the lungs, Adhikari might have been a 
corpse. Allison reached out to shake him, expecting fully to feel 
the cold touch of dead flesh, but withdrew his hand; the Prince 


“All right,” said Allison. ‘Tell 
me this— didn't you once 


threaten to kill Mr. Ballard?” 


had warned him against this very thing, had appealed personally 
to him and he had promised. Anyhow it was absurd to imagine i 
there could be the slightest connection between this trance and 
Ballard’s seizure. What ailed him to have such thoughts? 
Ballard had said he was subject to these spells; besides, he was 
probably recovering by this time. All the same, it was mighty 
queer—enough to bring out the goose-flesh along a fellow’s spine. 

The other guests were emerging from the library now and 
there was relief in their voices. Stuyvie had responded to the 
aromatic spirits.of ammonia, they announced, and was resting 
quietly enough; it appeared to be merely a passing faintness and 
there was nothing more to be done until the doctor arrived. 
There was no reason for concern. 

“TI may be foolish,’ Dunn said, “but it looks to me as if 
Adhikari had put a jinx on him. You heard what he said about 
stopping the heart and all that, didn’t you? Stuyvie dared him i 
to try it. I’m going to wake up that guy ; 

“Wake him?” Countess Mira laughed scornfully. “What 
babies! He is awake. A thousand times I have telled you he is 
a fraud. But the luck of him! An accident happens and—voild! ; 
He is another Cagliostro! If this story goes on the newspapers ' 
he will become a famous man; all the rich pipple will flock to 
him. If I had half of that luck——” 

‘All the same I’m going to give him a tumble.” 


Dunn stepped 


towards the unconscious figure but Roger halted him. 
“Wait! He may be faking—I don’t know. On the other hand c 
he may not be faking and it might injure him to be awakened.” 
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“Mr. Ballard is—dead! He was murdered! By somebody in this house! The 


Dave Harman agreed with this. ‘Leave him alone, Dunn. 
I’ve read about people hypnotizing themselves and I dare say 
it’s possible. Perhaps he has put himself in that condition. 
There’s nothing at all mysterious about Stuyvie’s seizure; he’s 
had other attacks like this. Why, he was telling me in the office 
today that——” 

Harman’s words were cut short by an interruption, not from 
within the house but from without; he whirled towards the open 
windows at the north end of the room and listened. The others 
likewise strained their ears. 

From the night outside had come the sound of a sudden chal- 
lenge, a wordless cry. - Now, as the listeners stood petritied, they 
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heard a shot. It was close. It was loud. It came with a 
startling crash and it was followed by the patter of running feet 
upon the stone terrace; then across the square of light beyond 
one of the windows flitted a figure, a shadow; the next instant 
there came the unmistakable impact of a falling body, adver- 
tising the fact that the visitor, whoever he was, had leaped the 
low parapet and landed upon the lawn beneath. 

This swift sequence of events had been so utterly unexpected, 
so alarming, that it left the people in the room momentarily 
petrified, frozen in their various attitudes. 

Jack Dunn proved himself to be a man of action, for he was 
the first to reach the terrace outside. Roger Allison was close 


murderer is here and | propose to find him—or her!" declared 


behind him; together they leaned over the balustrade and peered 
into the darkness. From somewhere on his person Dunn had 
drawn a revolver. 

‘“‘Must be those burglars Harman spoke about,”’ he exclaimed. 
Turning to the others who had followed he cried sharply: 
“Scatter out and run ’em down, quick!” He laid a hand upon the 
stone railing and vaulted over it, landing amid the shrubbery 
below. Cruickshank followed his lead. 

As Roger sped in the opposite direction towards the steps that 
led down to the lawn he was aware of Dave Harman close behind 
him; Colonel Andrews, he saw, had run back through the living 
room towards the open east windows. 


Allison harshly. 


It was a dark night, one of those hot, black, weather-breeding 
nights when stars are obscured and when leaves hang motionless, 
as if straining to welcome the first sound of an approaching storm. 
The air was dead, an occasional faint flare of heat lightning low 
down on the horizon hinted at impending relief; it was a night of 
nights for marauders. 

For ten, perhaps fifteen minutes the search was pursued; back 
and forth Allison went until he realized the futility and the 
possible danger of blindly beating these inky shadows. Dunn 
was armed and it might prove quite as disastrous to bump into 
him as into the person who had fired. Why, by the wav, had 
that shot been fired? What was the meaning of that challenge? 
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50 Birds of Prey 


Roger mounted the steps to the terrace finally, wet with 
perspiration, breathing heavily. The Countess was waiting and 
inquired eagerly: 

“You don’t see nothing, eh?” 

“Not a thing. I didn’t hear a thing, either. Did you?” 

“T think I have heard voices in the far distance but I don’t 
know.” 

“Where are the other ladies?” 

“‘Miss Eaton she went to her room to observe if she is robbed. 
Miss Holland too, I think.” 

“Have you looked in your room?” 

The Countess shrugged. ‘‘What good to look? There is plenty 
of time and meanwhile I have been too excite.” 

Colonel Andrews and Dave Harman appeared a moment later; 
they were followed shortly by Dunn and Cruickshank. All 
were hot and out of breath; none of them had seen anything. 
For a while they discussed the chase. 

“T hope all this hasn’t disturbed Ballard,” Roger said in 
sudden concern. “Yes, and I hope the doctor has arrived.” 
He led the way back into the living room and crossed directly 
towards the library door, which was closed. The others followed, 
busily discussing meanwhile the mysterfous interruption. Dunn 
was saying: 

“Chances are those officers that Harman saw surprised some- 
body trying to get in and took a shot at them.” 

To Roger this indeed seemed probable; nevertheless he doubted 
the wisdom of passing on such an explanation to a man in 
Ballard’s condition. It would be better to invent some story, to 
call that pistol shot a back-fire or a tire explosion—anything 
to quiet him. But Ballard, it seemed, had not heard the dis- 
turbance; at any rate, he was still stretched upon the divan and 
to all appearances he had not moved. Roger, who had entered 
the library alone, spoke in a cheerful voice; then receiving no 
response he stepped closer and bent over the recumbent figure. 
With a cry of horror he recoiled abruptly; he felt his eyes starting 
from their sockets. 

Miss Eaton had returned to report with some relief that her 
chamber had not been entered; Mildred Holland followed her 
a moment later, with word that neither she nor the servants 
could discover trace of any visitors. She was about. to pass into 
the library when Roger Allison appeared in the doorway and 
waved her back. He was pale, shocked, the look upon his face 
brought a sudden hush upon the room. For a moment nobody 
spoke. Somebody stirred finally, there was an incoherent 
inquiry; with a gasp Mildred Holland tried to push past him 
but he barred her way. 

“Wait!” he exclaimed in an unnatural voice. ‘Mr. Ballard 
is—dead! I want nobody to enter the library or to leave this 
room until Doctor Morgan arrives.” 

“No, no! I am—I must go in,” the girl cried. 

“My God!” Harman exclaimed. ‘Dead! 
Isn’t there something we can——” 

“There is nothing that anybody can‘do. He is quite dead. 
What is more, he did not die from natural causes.” 

Again there was silence. 

“‘What do you mean by that?” somebody inquired. 

“T mean that he was murdered!” 

Countess Mira uttered a stifled shriek; the others stared 
incredulously at the speaker, at each other. The District 
Attorney was frowning, his eyes were bright and cold and 
inquisitive as they roved from one shocked face to another. 

A babble of questions was hurled at him but he did not seem 
to hear; he turned towards the corner where he had last seen the 
Hindu sitting like an image of clay. The high carved chair was 
empty; in the hall doorway beyond he saw the frightened face 
of Graves, the butler. He cried loudly, sharply: 

“Where is Prince Adhikari?” 

The others turned; Mildred Holland closed her eyes and 
swayed weakly. 

“Adhikari! Who has seen——’ 

“Here I am!” came a voice from the terrace and Adhikari’s 
tall figure appeared and entered slowly through the window. 
He was smoking a cigaret; he exhaled a lungful of smoke. 

“Did you hear what I said?” 

“Perfectly. You said Mr. Ballard has been murdered. You 


Are you sure? 


probably meant to say that he died from heart-failure. He had 
a bad heart.” 

““T meant to say exactly what I said,” Allison declared harshly. 
“He was murdered! By somebody in this house! The murderer 
is still here and I propose to find him—or her!”’ 

There came a gasping cry from Mildred Holland, then she 
collapsed at the speaker’s feet. 


Roger Allison would have liked to lend assistance to Miss 
Holland and to linger long enough to give her some assurance, 
either silent or spoken, of his sympathy and his support, but he 
was no longer a mere guest under the Ballard roof; he was the 
District Attorney of Westchester County, an officer of the law, 
upon whom had suddenly descended a grave responsibility—a 
responsibility that called for instant action. Leaving the others 
to care for her he went out into the hall, where he found Graves, 
white of face and palsied with fright. 

“Did you reach Doctor Morgan?” he demanded. 

“Yes sir. He’son his way herenow. He’ll be here any minute, 
sir.” 

“Good! I’m glad I called him; he’s the County Coroner.” 
Seizing the phone, Roger called Chief of Police Gill. 

“Is it true, sir? Is it—was he murdered?” The District 
Attorney nodded. ‘Who did it? Which one of ’em?” Graves 
rolled his frightened eyes in the direction of the living room. 

“Heaven knows! I don’t.” 

“Dead! Murdered! It can’t be possible, and yet—it’s no 
surprise to me. We’ve been expecting it. Living on a volcano, 
that’s how we’ve been living. Now we’re ruined, all of us!” 

“What do you mean, you have been expecting it?” 

Graves lowered his voice and bent nearer. “Just what I say, 
sir. There’s hardly a soul in yonder but what had reason to kill 
Mr. Ballard, if the truth is known. We see things and we hear 
things, us servants do, and——’” 

“Hello! Is that you, Joe? . . . This is Allison. Come up 
to Ballard’s place as fast as you can get here. Don’t waste an 
instant and don’t open your mouth.” The speaker hung up, 
then turned and stared into the living room. From where he 
stood he commanded a view of part of the room including the 
chair in which Adhikari had sat during his trance. ‘“Graves!”’ 
he said sharply. ‘‘How long after I left you did you stay here 
at the telephone?”’ 

“Why, sir, I stayed right here until Doctor Morgan rang up.”’ 

“That was when?” 

“Just a moment before I heard you come up from the lawn 
and speak to the Countess. He had just rung off when I heard 
her ask if you’d seen anything. I waited to hear what you said. 
I’ve been here steady, you might say, sir.”’ 

“You heard that cry and the shot?” 

“Oh, yes sir! Everything.” 

- “And you didn’t leave? You didn’t run out to look? Think, 
man!” 

“No sir. You told me to wait. It was a life and death matter, 
if you know what I mean. I hope you know me too well to 
think——” 

“All right. Now then, I assume you kept an eye on the living 
room part of the time?” 

“All of the time, if I may say so. What with the gunshot and 
the running back and forth and the goings on of that foreign 
Prince I couldn’t of taken my eyes off the place if I’d wanted to. 
And him especially.” 

Roger stared hard at the old man. ‘What do you mean by 
his ‘goings on’?”’ 

“Well, sir, the poor gentleman—not that he’s a real gentleman, 
you understand—he began taking on after you ran out, sighing 
and shuddering and twitching-like, all over; his head rolling 
and his chest heaving! It was dreadful. He was sort of groaning, 
too. I would have gone to help him, but bless you, sir, I wouldn’t 
touch a person with fits like that! No telling what they’re apt 
to do. I’d sooner touch a snake. He got up finally and went out 
on the east terrace. That was just as the phone rang.” 

“Are you sure he didn’t go towards the library?” 

“Oh, no sir! He couldn’t of done so. Not by any means. It 
was like the shot disturbed him some and then the running 
about roused him some more.” 

“Our running out of the room?” 

“No sir. Mr. Dunn, and then the old gentleman.” 

“Let me get this straight, for it is important. The Prince was 
in your sight constantly after we left the room and he didn’t 
leave that chair until a moment before I came up on the terrace? 
Is that right:” 

“T’ll swear to it, sir. 
were fair glued on him.” 

“T’ll be——” muttered the District Attorney. 

In view of Graves’s positive statement it was evident that 
Adhikari had not committed the crime. It was quite impossible 
for him to have gained access to the library without passing 
entirely around the north wing of the house and entering by 
way of a west terrace window, a maneuver for which there 
certainly had not been time. 


He looked that horrible that my eyes 


should I want to kill Stuyvie?” 


“It wasn’t him that did it,” the butler asserted cautiously. 
“Why would he want to do it? No, no! It was a woman that 
killed him. Women was his curse, Mr. Allison.” 

As Graves finished speaking there came the sound of an auto- 
mobile; a moment, then Doctor Morgan ran up the steps and 
through the door. On their way to the library Allison told him 
what had happened. After a hasty examination of the body 
Morgan straightened himself and exclaimed: 

“This is atrocious! It’s murder, right enough. This is a case 
for the police.” 

“T’ve sent for Joe Gill. He’ll be here in a minute.” 

“T don’t understand. My wife phoned that Mr. Ballard had 
a stroke. Graves said nothing about this when I called him. 
How did it happen? Who did it?” 

As swiftly and as concisely as possible, Roger told of Ballard’s 
seizure at the organ not half an hour before, how he had been 
helped into this room and how that mysterious disturbance out- 
side had taken everybody away from the stricken man. “It was 
done while we were out there in the grounds. Somebody— 
Heaven knows who—took advantage of the confusion to slip 
in while the rest of us were gone. He couldn’t have been dead 
five minutes—certainly not ten—before I found him like—this.”’ 


said Miss Eaton. 


I had him going.” 


“He gave me those. 


“This is positively savage!” Morgan said in deep agitation. 

“You and I are the only ones who have seen him. I don’t want 
anybody else to see him or to learn how he was killed, yet awhile. 
Please don’t touch a thing or disturb a thing for the time being. 
The murderer is still here—we’ve got to find him.” 

Joe Gill arrived on his motor-cycle a few moments after the 
Doctor and he came directly in; when he learned the reason for 
his summons he whistled. 

“By Ganny! A murder in Robbs Landing! Rich man, too! 
Say, this’ll be a sensation; pictures in the newspapers and every- 
thing. Guess I better jug all the people in the house, eh?” 

For his benefit Allison again went over the facts and both the 
Chief and the Coroner questioned him closely about that ill- 
timed, or perhaps well-timed, disturbance that had decoyed 
Ballard’s guests away from his side long enough for the assassin 
to carry out his purpose. But Roger could advance no explana- 
tion of it. Whether the diversion had been prearranged, whether 
the murderer had entered the library from the living room, from 
the door leading to the hall where Graves was telephoning or 
through one of the several open French windows of the room 
itself, was a matter for speculation. 

Events had begun to move rapidly (Continued on page 106) 
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Worst 


VERYONE remembers the remark of the old man at 
the point of death: that he had had many troubles in his 
life, most of which had never happened. The following 


incident may serve as a personal example of this com- 


forting reflection. 

In February, 1916, I was commanding a Scottish Battalion in 
France. We had been for some weeks holding the well-known 
sector of the line near “Plug Street’ (Ploogsteert) Wood and 
Village. The front was comparatively calm, and the battalion 
moved in and out of the trenches on six-day spells with only the 
usual expefientes of local bombardments, sniping and trench 
raids and. counter-raids. 

Our so-called “rest”’ billets when out of the line were separated 
by scarcely a mile and a half of flat country from our front 
trenches, at this point distant about 300 yards from those of the 
Germans. My own headquarters when resting were only about 
a thousand vards away from those I occupied ,) when we were 
actually holding the front. It therefore made very little differ- 
ence to us whether we were in or out of the trenches, and we lost 
about the same number of men through shell fire. 

When I had joined the Army in the previous November I had 
written, at the invitation of the Commander-in-Chief, a paper 
embodying my ideas upon new methods of attacking the enemy. 
This memorandum, entitled “Variants of the Offensive,” dealt 
with many secret projects in which I was deeply interested, in- 
cluding the scheme of using caterpillar vehicles, afterwards 
called tanks. The importance of this paper at the date at which 
it was written (December 3, 1915) can best be judged from the 
following extract: 

“3. CATERPILLARS: The cutting of the enemy’s wire and the 
general domination of his firing-line can be effected by engines 
of this character. About seventy are now nearing completion 
in England, and should be inspected. None should be used until 
all can be used at once. They should be disposed secretly along 
the whole attacking front two or three hundred yards apart. 
Ten or fifteen minutes before the assault these engines should 
move forward over the best line of advance open, passing through 
or across our trenches at prepared points. They are capable of 
traversing any ordinary obstacle, ditch, breastwork, or trench. 
They carry two or three Maxims each, and can be fitted with 
flame apparatus. 

Nothing but a direct hit from a field gun will stop them. On 
reaching the enemy’s) wire they turn to the left or right and run 
down parallel to the enemy’s trench, sweeping his parapet with 
their fire, and crushing and cutting the barbed wire in lanes and 
in a slightly serpentine course. While doing this the Caterpillars 
will be so close to the enemy’s line that they will be immune from 
his artillery. Through the gaps thus made the shield-bearing 
infantry will advance. 

“Tf artillery is used to cut wire, the direction and imminence of the 
attack is proclaimed days beforehand. But by this method the as- 
sault follows the wire-cutting almost immediately, i.e., before any 
reinforcements can be brought up by the enemy, or any special de- 
fensive measures taken.” 

At the same time that I gave a typewritten copy to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, I had sent a duplicate to the Committee of 
Imperial Defense, where it was printed with all precautions of 
secrecy, and early in February, 1916, a proof of this fateful docu- 
ment was forwarded to me in France and reached me through 
the Army post-office while I was actually at my headquarters in 
the line. The rule against taking secret documents jnto the 
front line was strict and well-known, and as I gazed at the print 
in my sandbagged, half-demolished farm the feeling that the 
enemy was scarcely a thousand yards away became strangely 
accentuated in my mind. However, we were to go into our “rest 
billets” half a mile farther back at daybreak. I would then make 
such revisions in the proof as were necessary and send it in by an 
officer for transmission to London through the Army Head- 
quarters at Bailleul. 
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FRIGHT 


An Episode in The Dramatic 
The Rr. Hon. Winston S. 


“Plug Street”’ Village consisted in the main of a long row of 
well built brick houses, some of them four stories high, looking 
blankly towards the enemy across flat, soppy fields. Up to this 
time it had been very little injured by artillery fire. The IXth 
Scottish Division, of which my battalion formed a part, had, 
however, a most energetic general commanding, who had been 
steadily stirring things up, and the Germans replied to our bom- 
bardments by continued retaliation. 

My “‘rest”’ headquarters were in a small red brick convent, 
hitherto quite intact. I had a comfortable, well furnished room 
on the ground floor, with a large bay window looking straight out 
upon the front line and barely out of rifle shot of the enemy. 
Here, at about ten o’clock on the morning of which I write, I sat 
myself down and began to address myself to “Variants of the 
Offensive.” 

I must have been working for about half an hour when my 
attention was distracted by two or three shell bursts about 
300 yards away in the field immediately beyond that in front of 
our house. Farther away, up in the line and at the corner of 
“Plug Street” Wood, little white pufis of shrapnel showed an 
unwonted liveliness. I paused to watch the firing as if froma 
box at the theater. A few minutes passed and two or three more 
shells burst with loud detonations about 200 yards away, but this 
time in the field directly before my eyes. Then, after a minute or 
so, came another. 

There is no more unpleasant shell to the experienced ear than 
the one which comes straight towards you and bursts short. It 
is only when you see a cartload of earth leap into the air in front 
of you that you are quite sure that no harm is done. This 
particular shell—a 4.2—burst with a disagreeable bang the other 
side of the road, about forty or fifty yards away. It occurred to 
me that our house—we. called it ‘the tall thin house’”—might 
very likely be the enemy’s target and that the next shell might 
quite comfortably hit the bull’s-eye. At the same time more dis- 
tant crashes in other parts of the villags seemed to show that 
“Plug Street”? was about to receive special attention at the 
enemy’s hands. 

We had no defenses of any kind, but at the back of the room 
in which I was writing there was a small cellar below the level of 
the ground and with a brick roof. In this the old lady with her 
daughter, who had remained in the convent after the departure 
of the nuns, had already taken refuge, together with two of the 
battalion telegraphists. It seemed foolish to go on sitting with 
only a sheet of glass between one and the projectiles, but, on the 
other hand, I did not think much of the cellar. I got up from my 
table and passing out of the back door went into the adjoining 
building, which was used as our battalion office. 

Here also were large windows facing the front, but there was 
besides a back room where at any rate two brick walls stood be- 
tween me and the fire. Against field artillery a barrier of two 
walls is a fair defense. Here then I sat down to wait until the 
shelling stopped. I left all my letters and papers, as I thought, 
lying on the table near the window. I do not suggest my de- 
parture was hurried, but neither was it unduly delayed. It was 
dignified but decided. 

And now “Plug Street’? Village began to endure one of the 
first of those methodical bombardments which gradually reduced 
it to ruins. The shriek of the approaching projectiles, their ex- 
plosions and the crash and rattle of falling brickwork kecame 
almost continuous. My adjutant soon joined me in our back 
room, and here we sat and smoked. 

From time to time tremendous explosions close at hand told 
us that the neighboring buildings were struck. The soot came 
down the chimney in clouds, and the yard at the back, on which 
we now looked, was strewn with fragments of brick and masonry. 
We continued to sit in our chairs, putting our faith rather doubt- 
fully in our two brick walls. When one has been under shell fire 
every day for a month, one does not exaggerate these experiences. 
The bombardment lasted about an hour and a half. 
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Presently all was silent again. My second in 
command presented himself in the highest spirits. 
Wereturned to the “tall thinhouse.’”’ As weentered 
by the back door a scene of devastation met our 
eyes. The room in which I had been writing was 
wrecked and shattered. Daylight streamed 
through a large hole in the brickwork above the 
bay window. The table, the furniture, papers, ob- 
jects of all kinds, had been hurled into confusion. 
Then, from the back of the house, appeared the 
old woman and her daughter, completely terrified, 
behind them one of the signalers, grinning. 

“Oh, mon Commandani,” said the girl, “come 
and look at the cellar where we were; it came into 
the midst of us.” 

We followed; the brickwork which formed the 
roof of the cellar had been shattered and there on 
the floor lay a long thirty-pound shell, unex- 
ploded. This shell had smashed through the 
brickwork of the little cellar and had fallen 
literally into the midst of these poor people 
crowded together, slightly injuring one of the 
signalers but otherwise doing no harm to anyone. 
One may imagine the spasm of terror of these two 
women when this monster arrived almost in their 
laps, and when, of course, they thought it would 
explode immediately. They had suffered far 
more than the pain of death. 

Having told them they must pack up and quit 
their home at once I returned into my wrecked 
writing room. As the shell had not exploded 
nothing was scorched or seriously damaged. La- 
boriously I collected my papers, kitand belongings. 
For the moment I thought nothing was either 
spoiled or missing. Still, as the letters and sheets 
of notepaper were gradually collected, I began to 
think itoddI should not find the one paper of which 
I was in search and to which I attached, rightly, 
as history has proved, supreme importance. 

At last everything was packed up, the soldier 
servants came in and swept the rooms; nowhere 
could I find my precious document. Nothing 
was missing but that, and nothing mattered but 
that. It had gone; it had vanished completely. 
How and by what agency could it have been 
spirited away? Certainly not by the shell. If the 
room had been blasted by an explosion, the ex- 
planation would have been complete, but if this 
document alone among my papers was not found in the litter of 
the room, it must have been taken by someone, and by someone 
—observe—who comprehended its immense significance. 

I now began to feel very seriously alarmed. ‘Plug Street” 
stood on one of the last vestiges of soil left to the Belgian people. 
The frontier line was but a few hundred yards away. Our 
Intelligence reports had warned us of the probability of spies 
among the inhabitants who still remained. Suspicion filled every 
breast, and every possible precaution was always taken. 

My imagination began to construct half a dozen sinister ex- 
planations. Some sure agent of the enemy dwelling in our midst, 
realizing that I was a person whose correspondence would be of 
exceptional importance, watching day after day in the hope of 
spying upon it, had entered the room in the confusion after the 
shell had struck it, had seized the paper, attracted no doubt by the 
words printed in red across it—‘‘This document is the property of 
His Majesty’s Government”—and had vanished as swiftly as he 
came. Even now he might be making his way to some place 
where an enemy airplane could take him across the line by night. 

Every sort of terrifying possibility crowded in upon my mind, 
and no remedy of any kind suggested itself. The woman and 
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her daughter had not seen any strangers about, but were so 
frightened out of their wits that they could give no assurance. 
The signaler had been busy with his injured comrade. We 
searched the house again and all in it, but not atrace. I passed 
the next three days in helpless anxiety. I reproached myself a 
thousand times with not having sent the document back by an 
officer the moment it had been so incontinently brought to me 
in the line by the military postman. Why had I ever let it out 
of my possession for a second? 

This brings me back to the remark of the dving old man 
with which the account of this incident opens, and I may at 
once relieve the anxiety of the reader and clear my own 
character for prudence. On the third day I happened to put 
my hand into my right inner breast pocket, which I hardly 
ever used. There I found, safe and secure, the paper I had been 
so feverishly seeking. Instinctively, in leaving the room over 
which swift peril was impending, I had picked up the one thing 
that mattered and put it in my pocket. Seeing it once again 
safely in my hand I gave a gasp of delight and relief, and the 
precarious and battered abodes of “Plug Street” under rainy 
skies and bitter winds seemed as safe and comfortable as home. 
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EMEMBER, please, it came to 
pass—that which is about to 
be set forth—in remoter days 
than these, when life infinitely j 

was less complex than the life now being 
lived. Judge for yourself how remote a 
day it was: Professional ballplayers still 
had mustaches, professional prize-fighters 
still had Irish names, professional stage 
beauties still had hips. How very, very 
remote it was! A political party still had 
its principles, and political leaders still 
had none. You could give people a 
thrill by riding down the post-office steps 
on a high wheel bicycle. Balloon ascen- 
sions were not exactly novelties but para- 
chute drops comparatively were. A 
rubber-tired buggy was the last word in 
vehicular refinement; and it was felt that a civilization which 
also had provided the telephone, the congress gaiter and the 
silver dollars set in the floor of the Palmer House barber 
shop (Chicago, Ill.) could do little, if anything, more for 
love of beauty and the progress of mankind on this surfeited 
planet. 

And youth, especially youth of the masculine gender, yet knew 
the trick of gathering its pleasures from sources so simple that 
the generation next to follow surely would call them by a harder 
name than simple. For example, Master Eddie Hewlett, better 
known among his intimates as Clabbor Hewlett, experienced a 
genuine exhilaration on examining the contents of a large and 
crowded manila envelope sent expressly to him through the 
U. S. mails and coming from a point almost half-way across the 
continent, in response to his answer to an alluring advertisement 
reading as follows: 


Jumso Prize Dime Packet 


Six Songs, words and music; 25 Pictures Pretty Girls; 40 Ways 
to Make Money; 1 Joke Book; 1 Book on Love; 1 Magic Book; 
1 Book Letter Writing; 1 Dream Book and Fortune Teller; 1 Base- 
ball Book, gives rules for games; Deaf and Dumb Alphabet; 
Language of Flowers; Handkerchief and Parasol Flirtation; 12 
Chemical Experiments; Magic Age Table; Great North Pole 
Game; 1oo Conundrums; 3 Puzzles; 12 Games; 30 Verses for 
Autograph Albums. All the above by mail for ro cts. and 2 cts. 
postage. Honesty SALES Company, Box 703, Portland, Me. 


The requisite outlay, a considerable one by the reckonings of 
a bygone age, was not undertaken without a deal of weighing of 
problematical values; but, on inventory, the returns convinced 
the purchaser that he had received his money’s worth. At once 
he experienced the comfortable feeling which is ever part of the 
reward for a wise investment. Noticeably was he satisfied when, 
as a novitiate of the newly formed Boys’ Going Round Doing 
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Good Club, he could offer his associates a suitable marching 
song for use as they set forth on their first concerted expedition. 
To Juney Custer must accrue the unaided glories of having con- 
ceived the general working plan, of having thought up the name, 
of having offered the arguments, grounded on his own agreeable 
reactions to a single-handed campaign upon a recent New Year’s 
Day—see last month’s number of this periodical—in behalf of 
dumb brutes, which had brought recruits flocking to his banners. 
Finally, to Juney, as prime mover, went the present dignities of 
being president and, in a way, director general of the young 
organization. But Clabbor Hewlett was not without share in 
the honors. He had produced the club song. 

The affiliates now chanted it, or rather its opening strophes, as 
they issued from their regular meeting-place up in the Custer 
stable loft on a certain Saturday morning in the middle of a mild 
February. It had been chosen in committee of the whole after 
due appraisal of the merits of all six of the vocal selections com- 
prised within the first item of the Jumbo Prize Dime Packet. 
One by one, the other five had been passed on and put aside as 
uncongenial to the actuating spirit behind the movement. Two 
of them were cast in a comic mold, three unashamedly were senti- 
mental. 

By the joint judgment of all concerned, the remaining number 
seemed better turned than any for the character of the occasion. 
It had a somber note, a strain of seriousness springing from the in- 
herent tragedy of its motif. It was then adopted by acclamation. 
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To the singers, the air was unfamiliar; that, however, was but 
a detail and a technicality. Ignoring the mysterious ciphers of 
the accompanying score, they memorized the opening verse; 
and now, moving in mass formation, they chanted these lines to 
a supporting melody of their own—a tune which had the merit 
of fitting this lyric or almost any other. The tune may not here 
be reproduced or even suggested; suffice it to say that it might 
well have been the same fabulous one that the old cow died by. 
But the words ran so: 


’Twas the gray of early morning when the dreadful cry of “Fire,” 
Rang out upon the cold and piercing air; 
Just that little word alone was all it did require 
To spread dismay and panic everywhere. 
Milwaukee was excited as it never was before, 
On learning that the fire-bells all around 
Were ringing to eternity a hundred souls or more, 
And the Newhall House was burning to the ground’ 


It is but fair to the reader that he briefly should be advised 
regarding sundry preparatory steps. This first appearance in 
force of the banded humanitarians was a thing which had not 
been launched without due forethought. There had been at 
least one earlier meeting; this was when the originator described 
his own late adventures in relation to Mr. Lem Tyree’s dog, 
Scandal, and a Mr. Willingham’s stock of fancy poultry, and 
dwelt upon the agreeable benefits to be derived, on the moral 
side, from ministrations among the distressed and the downcast 


“Looky here, Bubber Ferguson,” 
said Juney; you gittin’ ready 
to call me a liar right to my face?” 


in the animal kingdom. It was too early yet, as he pointed out, 
to do anything praiseworthy for the insects; anyhow, maybe 
bugs and things like that didn’t count; but surely the realm of 
domestic beasts and fowls was amply wide, and abounding more- 
over in opportunities. And when the circus came—and of course 
before summer was past a circus would come, because it always 
did—why then surely fortune could not be so unkind as to deny 
young crusaders who already were skilled in the art of making 
friends with tame creatures a way to performing yet more spec- 
tacular exploits. Here he was reminded—as public speakers so 
often are reminded—of a little story: 

“F’rinstance, you take elephunts. They don’t never furgit 
anythin’ you do to ’em. Onc’t my father—anyhow, I think it was 
my father—anyhow, it was somebody or other—he knew a man 
that went to the circus and he was chewin’ on some chewin’ 
tobacco. And the biggest elephunt saw him chewin’ and thought 
it was somethin’ nice he was eatin’ and stuck out his snout the way 
an elephunt does when he’s beggin’ fur candy or peanuts or pop- 
corn or an apple or somethin’. So this here man, he thought he 
was purty smart and he took and give the elephunt a whole plug 
of tobacco that he had in his pocket. So the elephunt, he was 
fooled and went and swallowed it right down, thinkin’ it must be 
a kind of a cake or somethin’. But it disagreed with him and, 
gee, he was a mighty sick elephunt all right! And the man he 
like to died laughin’ over bein’ so smart. 

“But you betcher he laughed on the other side of his mouth 
before he was through. ’Cause the circus went away and went 
all round the country and the next year it came back to this 
same town where that man lived at. And Mr. Smart Aleck, he 
went to the circus ag’in all dressed up in a new suit of clothes 
and a new straw hat and ever’thing. And soon as he got inside 
the tent the elephunt that he’d gave the tobacco to saw him and 
sucked up a whole barrelful of old dirty water in his snout and 
waited till the man came closer to him and then spurted all that 
old dirty water all over him and ruined his clothes fur him. And 


with that, ever’body else that was standin’ round — out 
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laughin’ and whoopin’ fit to kill themselves and that man must 
’a’ felt mighty cheap. But ef he’d only given that elephunt 
somethin’ good to eat in the first place, the elephunt would ’a’ 
reckernized him just the same way, and prob’ly might ’a’ 
followed him round like a pet dog or give him a ride on his back 
or somethin’. 

“So that’s whut all us kids got to be on the lookout to do our- 
selves. I reckin it wouldn’t be great—oh, no, I guess not!—-ef 
one of us made friends that-a-way with a big elephunt this 
comin’ summer and then summer after next when the same 
circus got here ag’in the elephunt was to just bust loose frum the 
rest of the gang of elephunts and come over to where you was 
standin’ and kneel down in front of you and lift you up on his 
back and give you a free ride all round the tent! And maybe he’d 
be so fond of you he wouldn’t leave you go ’way frum him, out 
of his sight, a-tall. And then like as not the head circus man—the 
one that owned the circus, I mean—would have to hire you to go 
’long with ’em and be friends frum then on with the elephunt 
that was the one that liked you. I guess that wouldn’t be 
hunkadory!” 

“Or maybe, instead of that, the circus people would have to 
let the elephunt stay right here in this town because I reckin 
they couldn’t make him go away with ’em without he wanted to; 
and you could keep him in a stable and have him round all the 
time to do tricks and ride round town on and play with you.” 

It was Earwigs Erwin who broke in to advance this alternative 
suggestion, and while he spoke of the dazzling prospect as apper- 
taining to someone designated in the second person, what really 
this charter member had in mind was a splendid vision in which 
he himself enacted the star réle. 

“No,” stated Juney firmly, “‘no, I reckin it’d be better ef you 
just went on off with the circus; because that-a-way you’d 
prob’ly get to be the boss of the menag’rie before so very long; 
and maybe after while you’d own the whole circus, all by your- 
self. And I guess your parunts couldn’t say anythin’ about your 
not goin’, either, ef it was to come up the way I’m tellin’ you. 
’Twouldn’t be like you runnin’ off to go with a circus and bein’ 
just a clown or a bareback rider or a ringmaster or somethin’— 


Master Claiburne’s intentions hardly could have been finer. 
Perhaps the parrot's nature had been soured by countless 
disappointing references to purely supposititious crackers. 


I sh’d say not! But ef the head circus man was to go to your 
parunts and explain to ’em how he just natchelly had to have 
you or else lose prob’ly his most expensive elephunt, why, how 
else could they git out of not lettin’ you go! They’d have to let 
you, that’s all. And maybe, years and years later, when you 
come back here with your own big circus and rode down Franklin 
Street on top of the front band-waggin, I reckin your folks 
wouldn’t just be terrible proud of you! And all these here other 
kids round this town would be standin’ on the sidewalk and 
mighty near die in their tracks, they’d be so jealous! I sh’d say!” 

From the charmed circle of his hearers rose a chorus of appro- 
bation for a conception so entrancing. Each, mentally, saw him- 
self bowing from the prow of that wallowing front band-wagon 
in gracious response to the plaudits of an admiring multitude of 
old acquaintances. But the spell of his own facile eloquence had 
not swept the orator from the firm moorings. Imagery he had, 
but a native practicality also was included among his gifts. 
Descending from the clouds, he resumed: 

“First, though, we got to make up the ’nitiation part and the 
ritchul and all that, because this club is goin’ to be like a sure- 
’nuff secrut lodge. And all secrut lodges have ritchuls, because 
my Uncle Paul, that’s a Knights of Pythias, he told me so only 
here just the other day. And then, after that, we got to decide 
whut other kids besides us we’re goin’ to let come in and I guess 
we won’t have plenty of fun ’nitiatin’ ’em after they’ve took off 
all their clothes and been: blindfolded and had their hands tied 
behind their back, and all like that! But even after they’ve been 
’nitiated they still won’t be reg’lar members, like we already are. 
First they’ve got to go and do somethin’ nice to a sick cow or a 
broke-down hoss or somethin’, only they mustn’t let on about it 
to other kids because we’ve got a private patent on this here 
goin’ round doin’ good business, and natchelly we don’t want 
any outsidé kids, that don’t belong, to be ketchin’ on. 

“Then, when they’ve done this here thing, whutever it is, 
they’ll come back and tell us about it and we’ll take a vote and 
from then on they’ll prob’ly be reg’lars, too. But all five of us 
kids that’re here now, we’re reg’lars without that. Then scme 
Sad’day mornin’ before long we’ll start out together and do 
somethin’ big—you know—son ethin’ important . . . No, wait, 
I got a better way than that—I’ll decide by myself whut’s 
the first thing we’re goin’ to do when we start out together; but 
I reckin I, better save up fur a surprise and not tell anybody 
beforehand. 

“And now we’d better git busy right away on that ritchul.” 


Whether his motives stand forth clear as the noonday sun or 
remain cloaked in mystery matters not; it is a part of the penalty 


’ of being a boy that mankind at large ever misunderstands and 


misconstrues his public acts. Fate, which in this case merely 
is another name for fear of ridicule, furthermore decrees that 
whenever his movements are involved with private causes he 
shall lack the faculty, or rather the facility, to reveal what has 
prompted him to these present purposes. Callous though he 
appears to be, there is a fine under- 
lying sensitiveness in him. And 
so, offering no apologies, he ex- 
tricates himself as speedily as may 
be from the situation which 
threatens personal embarrassment 
and goes thence, leaving prejudice 
to do its worst to his reputation. 
We safely may assume that on the 
Last Day, when Gabriel’s Trump 
has sounded, much time will be 
devoted to putting boys right be- 
fore the eyes of assembled creation. 
But before that dread morn 
redly dawns, boyhood must go on 
and on enduring outrageous slings 
and arrows; for the tally of the 
misjudged, which began with the 
offspring of Father Adam, will 
continue endlessly to grow until 
mortal time shall be no more. In 
specific illustration of the point, 
attention, for the passing moment, 
is directed to two instances of 
proof of the universal prevalence 
of this spirit of adult illiberality. 
Firstly, there was Bubber 
Ferguson. When he climbed over 
the fence of Mrs. Slop Johnson’s 
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pig-sty bearing a 
votive offering of 
apple peelings and 
when a  quick-tem- 
pered sow chased him 
right out again, the 
elderly owner of the 
sow stood in the door 
of her tumble-down 
cabin fifty yards away 
and cheered on the en- 
raged animal. You 
see, she had no way of < 
knowing Bubber 
lerguson’s present 
capacity was that of 
an applicant seeking 
to qualify for admis- 
sion to a well-meaning 
brotherhood. Besides, 
Mrs. Slop Johnson was 
a skeptic touching on 
the designs, however 
plausible, of all boys 
whatsoever; she 
called him names fit 
for meddlers and mis- 
creants as he legged it, 
and openly voiced her 
regret that he, and not 
the sow, had won the 
race. She almost had her wish, at that; it certainly was a close race. 

Secondly, there was Master Claiburne Lanier, an equally 
zealous candidate for knight-erranthood. In pursuance of his 
ambition he severely was bitten on the forefinger of his right 
hand by Doctor Lake’s Mexican parrot. Yet his intentions 
hardly could have been finer than they were. Perhaps the parrot 
in question, which belonged in the first place to the so-called 
sterner sex, had wearied of forever being called Polly; all 
parrots must, sooner or later, grow weary of this sort of thing. 
Perhaps his nature had been soured by countless disappointing 
references on the part of strangers to purely supposititious 
crackers. How would any one of us feel if we were a parrot and 
people were forever pausing before us to inquire whether we would 
like a cracker and then failing to produce the said cracker, or 
indeed any dainty, comfit or kickshaw whatsoever? 

So, when Master Lanier uttered the conventional greeting 
and followed it with the customary tiresome question and on top 
of that made an attempt to scratch the cocked yellow crest, 
there was a flash of two baleful orange-colored eyes, the clip-clip 
of a cruel beak, the fluttering of a ruffled green body; and behold, 
there too was a bleeding victim who howled with pain; and 
bystanders who agreed that it served him right for teasing an 
inoffensive poll-parrot, or anyhow one that was strictly mffading 
its own business until this here young hellion came along and 
deliberately tried to poke it in the side of the head when the 
critter wasn’t doing a thing on earth to him. 

That, in effect, was what these grown-up witnesses said, and 
of course, for privy reasons, master Lanier could not explain. 
What would have been the use of explaining, the world being 
constituted as it is? In another quarter, though, namely, Juney 
Custer’s stable loft, a place where the sacred ban of silence might 
be lifted, his injuries earned for him preferment. It was felt that 
here was one who actually had suffered for the cause. But that 
other probationer, Bubber Ferguson, having no honorable 
wounds to show, got into the inner fold only by a narrow squeak. 

Presumably it rankled in Bubber Ferguson's heart that the 
svueak had been so narrow; presumably it continued to rankle 
until the hour of the sallying forth in force of the club on the mid- 
February morning previously alluded to. At any rate, from 
where he trudged along, a high private of the rear line, he 
presently interrupted the rendition, for the tenth or twelfth 
time, of the club song, to ask a question: 

“Say, looky here, Juney Custer, when’re we goin’ start in 
doin’ whutever ’tis you’ve got figgered out fur us-to do?” 

“Silence!” commanded Juney. fair speakin’ till you’ve 
been spoken to.” 

“Silence nothin’!” said the rebel, and said it so sharply that 
the other crusaders halted, which necessitated that the leader 
also must halt unless he chose to proceed without any following. 
“Me, I’m gittin’ sick and tired.of just walkin’ round first one 
square and then nother. This is the third time we've passed bv 


of apple peelings 


at was a close race between Bubber Ferguson with his votive offering 


and Mrs. 


Slop Johnson's quick-tempered sow. 


Mister Cartright’s corner here and still you ain’t showed us any 
suitable animals fur us to help ’em. Looks like to me you don’t 
know your ownself where we're goin’.” 

Now, Bubber Ferguson’s shaft, fired at random though it 
was, nevertheless plumped squarely the bull’s-eye of Juney 
Custer’s guilty conscience. As a matter of fact, Juney had been 
so concerned with ritualistic details that time, taking an unfair 
advantage of him, slipped by until this appointed Saturday came 
upon him, as it were, unawares. Lacking a definite schedule for 
the initial outing, he secretly had counted upon the accident of 
chance to save him the embarrassment of having to confess that 
in his brain there was no program; and chance, through nearly 
an hour of aimless marching and counter-marching, utterly had 
failed him. It was plain, too, that the criticism of this mutineer 
was taking root in the minds of the rank and file. From all sides 
now doubting looks were being cast upon him; naked skepticism 
would come next, then open revolt. His captaincy was threatened 
and Juney knew it. So he did what many another desperate pre- 
tender, being similarly beleaguered, has done. He tried to 
bluster it out. 

“T guess I don’t have to tell you whut we’re fixin’ to do, Bubber 
Ferguson,” he said defiantly. “‘I guess all you got to do is just 
shut up your mouth and wait a little while and see.” 

“Oh, I do, do I?” 

“Yes, you do!” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, that’s so.”’ 

To get the full scope of this phase of the argument, and to save 
space and to confer a favor the reader is requested to reread the 
foregoing dialog several times, accenting the lines at each time 
of reading with an increasing emphasis of sarcasm and contempt. 
For the words of the prolonged debate did not materially vary— 
only the derisive inflexions of the debaters did. And it was as so 
often these disputations are—the principles get nowhere. 

“Ts that so?” jeered the scoffer once more, then drove his 
sharpest weapon home to the hilt. “I know whut’s the matter 
with you, Juney Custer. You say you don’t have to tell, but 
that’s only because you don’t know yourself whut it is.” 

“T do, too.” 

“You don’t, neither. If you did know you’d ’a’ told before 
now instid of standin’ here talkin’. J betcher ef ’twas me runnin’ 
this here club I’d know perzackly where I was goin’ and whut I 
was goin’ to do after I got there. But you don’t! I got a good 
notion in my mind right now—a heap better notion than you’d 
ever think of, even ef you kept on thinkin’ a hund’ed years.” 

Drowning men clutch at straws. Juney clutched at this one. 

“Well, ef you’re so smart, whut would you do?” he demanded, 
hiding his eagerness under a fine mask of incredulity. 

“T’d go out on Clay Street to the old Enders place and I’d 
take and let old Mister Jimmy Enders’s bony old blind mare— 
the one that’s got a bell on her neck—out of that hoss-lot where 
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he’s got her penned up and I'd let her graze on some nice fresh 
grass in his orchard or somewheres—that’s whut J’d do.” 
The straw had become a life-preserver. Juney mended his 
grip on it. “Huh!” he snorted with a finely simulated scorn. 
“That’s the very indentical idea I had my ownself all along.” 
“T bet you you didn’t.” 
“I bet you anything I did. I bet you a thousand dollars I 
thought up about Mister Jimmy Enders’s old blind mare more’n 


a week ago. Ef you don’t believe me I kin tell you right where I - 


was when I first thought it up about her. I was standin’ in our 
woodshed one evenin’ pickin’ up kindlin’-wood and all of a 
sudden 

such a thing!” 

“Say, looky here, Bubber Ferguson, are you gittin’ ready to 
call me a liar right to my face?” 

“Well, I ain’t skeered to call you one ef I feel like it.” 

“Well, ef you know whut’s good fur you you better not feel 
like it, that’s all.” 

Here peacemakers interposed. It proved their young natures 
ardently were set upon the main quest that they should inter- 
pose at all, for ordinarily so promising a quarrel as this one was, 
with the pleasurable prospect of actual hostilities, would have 
found favor in their sight. Clabbor Hewlett summed up the 
common verdict. 

“Well, whut diffe’nce does it make who thought it up first? 
Lettin’ an old blind mare out of a lot don’t sound so very excitin’ 
to me, but we might as well go ahead and do it, without you-all 
want to stay here jawin’ all day and prob’ly bust up the club 
here the very first time we’ve got all the members together. 
Anyhow, we’ve got a mighty good song to sing, that I furnished; 
nobody can’t deny that, I reckin. Come on, you fellers, let’s 
start at the beginnin’ ag’in and yell her out good and loud.” 


With unabated fervor they still were yelling her out good and 
loud as they debouched from the straightaway lines of Clay 
Street. Their feet sludged in the soft undergoing while they 
swung slantwise across the old Enders orchard toward that 
trampled enclosure behind the old Enders homestead, which by 
courtesy wore the name of a pasture. They had passed beneath 
the front line of snarled and leafless apple boughs when a 
spectacle of minor import brought both song and flank move- 
ment to a temporary suspension. 

Well back among the ancient trees was stacked much pianking, 
fragrant of piney woods; likewise a small heap of virgin brick, 
and such lesser supplies as bundled shingles and what the saw- 
millers spoke of as sash, door and trim stuff. Evidently somebody 
aimed to erect a domicile here; in fact, to judge from certain 
signs, operations of sorts must already be under way. Slightly to 
the rear of where the builders’ stock was bestowed, a ring of 
fresh moist clods showed on the wet grass; this parapet—if we 
may call it that—being crowned with a windlass arrangement 
which canted over at a crippled angle and was entangled in 
a snarl of muddied ropes and muddied wooden buckets. 

No sooner has there risen the framework of any structure in- 
tended for human occupancy, than a woman—which means every 
normal woman—has the yearning to explore it and mentally to 
rearrange its interior economies in accordance with her personal 
views as to the pattern which a proper house should follow; but 
a boy’s interest in the proceeding dates from the moment when 
the material reaches the site and before ever soil has been broken 
for the foundations. So the troubadouring band of boys now on 
the spot postponed, for the moment, the carrying out of their 
real errand in coming hither and stood to inspect the lumber 
piles and all, speculating among themselves as to why there 
should be no workmen present when so much equipment was 
ready for their hands. Their leader passed on alone, his curiosity 
having been briskened by that puzzling circle of new earth just 
beyond. He came up to it and balanced himself on the sticky 
clay ridge and looked below into a rounded hole perhaps fifteen 
in depth and, roughly, seven feet in diameter. From the bottom 
of the bore a face stared up into his, a face which he recognized, 
for all that it was heavily painted with a smearing of yellow mud 
and wore an expression of the most intense exasperation. 

“Hello, Mister Calloway, whut you doin’ there?” hailed Juney, 
but got no further. ; 

“Git away from here, vou little rapskillion!”’ bellowed the en- 
tombed gentleman, as though even so innocent a question had 
snapped a patience already taxed beyond powers of mortal 
control. ‘Git on away before I go plum crazy.”’ He waved a 
spade aloft and reenforced the order with an upward-pouring 
stream of such words as Juney’s ears were supposed never to 
hear—fascinating words but parentally forbidden. Often enough 


he had been instructed to betake himself out of any vicinity in 
which these words were being used; but it was more Mr. 
Calloway’s violent manner of speech than the language which 
he employed that caused the young hearer immediately to 
back off from the verge of the excavation. As he retreated, 
Mr. Calloway’s continued outbursts pursued him. 

“Ain’t it enough’”—Mr. Calloway plainly was addressing him- 
self, and did we undertake to quote him fully it would be neces- 
sary here to insert many blanks, not to mention quite a few of 
the tripled or quadrupled blankety-blanks—“‘ain’t it enough fur 
that there chuckle-headed helper of mine to have to go and bust 
up the h’istin’ apparatus and then have to go away mebbe half 
a mile to git a hammer and nails to mend it with, and leave me 
penned up down here in this here cistern and all gaumed up to n-y 
eyebrows in muck and mire and—and muck, without no way to 
git out till the derned idiot gits back ag’in, which Gawd only 
knows how long that’ll be—ain’t that enough, without some 
nosey little devil comin’ to ast me whut I’m doin’ down here?’ 
His geysering voice rose to a spiteful shriek. ‘‘Whut does he 
think I’m doin’ down here, drowndin’ by inches. in this here seep- 
water and freezin’ in this here cold mud—enjoyin’ myself, 
mebbe? Whut the——-!” But the rest, at least for publication 
purposes, must be silence. 

Leaving the captive Mr. Calloway to his profane devices, let 
us return with Juney to where he rejoined his command. “ ’Tain't 
nobody but that there old Mister Enoch Calloway that cleans 
out wells and— and things— and gits drunk ever’ Sad’day night 
and cusses so much,” he explained; ‘‘and it seems like we better 
not go monkeyin’ round too clos’t to him, any of us, because he’s 
actin’ like he was kind of urritated about somethin’. Anyhow, 
we got somethin’ better to do.’’ He took on the authoritative 
port. ‘‘Forwud march!” 


A blind mare, one that has been afflicted with blindness for a 
long time and has become an established local institution, gets 
used to things. This white blind mare of Mr. Jimmy Enders was 
used, no doubt, to wearing on her neck a clamorous bell even 
though, being confined as she was within a closed area, there 
appeared to be no valid reason why she should wear it. Probably 
in the afflicted state of her latter years she yet carried this clank- 
ing ornamentation because she had done so in happier days 
before her eyes failed her and she served as file-leader for a train 
of pack-mules out at the long since abandoned Massac spar 
vines. Many a legal precedent is based on no better reason than 
this, as your family lawyer, in confidence, may tell you. And 
honored tradition is frequently no more than a transmitted habit. 

Be that as it may, and is, this particular animated tradition 
was accustomed to take whatever might befall her, and so made 
no objection when young hands laid hold on her shaggy forelock 
and strange young voices bespoke her soothingly and light 
pressure against her flanks began to guide her along a given 
course. She plodded unresistingly through a gap where the 
snaggled fence had been torn away for her passage and then, 
losing her chaperonage and feeling deep grass under her venerable 
feet she gave a snort of content and fell to nibbling at the juicy 
sustenance which the will of Providence, by these unseen forces, 
had provided. As is the way of horse-flesh the world over, she 
would take a stride and a bite, a stride and a bite, lifting her head 
between to mouth the morsels and, in her case, causing the pen- 
dant bell to clink loudly. All at once, as denoting gratification, 
she neighed loudly. That happened after she had advanced 
perhaps a dozen rods into this new pasturage that was so agree- 
ably different from her recent ranging ground with its scantier 
herbage. At this same moment, though, she bumped against a 
tree bole and the neigh changed to a loud, offended snort; 
simultaneously the bell clapper gave a great clang-a-lang. 

From a point entirely out of view but within easy earshot of 
the clubmen came, soaring forth now and instantly, a quite 
different sound. It was the sound of a human voice. Plainly, 
yet mysteriously, its source was subterranean. It was a loud 
voice, hoarse, startled, you might even say alarmed. It was 
saving: 

“Whoa! Whoa! Whoa!” 

Like that, over and over again. 

Obedient to the distant utterance of words familiar in her 
manual of understanding, the white mare halted, facing toward 
the direction whence the orders came. Tinkle-tinkle went the 
diminished note of her throat jewel. 

“That’s right—whoa, and stay whoaed,” objured the voice; 
then continued in a perturbed soliloquy: “Whut expurgated 
idiot has done gone and let that e/ided old nag out of that ex- 
cerpted hoss-lot back yonder? Or if no climinated somebody let 
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The old blind mare was accustomed to take whatever might befall her and so made no objection. 


her loose, how in the stricken-out name of Something-or-other did 
she git loose? And her blunderin’ round here now, blind as a 
censored bat—consign her amply described picture to a naughtily 
mentioned Place! And me all jammed up in this here stoutly 
adjectived hole in the ground, like an exclamation-pointed rabbit 
in a prologued rabbit-gum, without no way to climb out till that 
extensively designated fool of a specially qualified helper of mine 
comes back! And her liable to come tumblin’ in on me any 
hyphenated, thrice-compounded, sublimated minute—blank-s pace 
her to the hottest corner of dash and repeat the dash ad libitum 
and ad infinitum! Whoa, you, and keep on whoain’!”’ 

Across the faces of the members of the Going Round Doing 
Good Club, like wavelets on the surfaces of many ponds or pud- 
dles, varying expressions had swiftly been rippling during this— 
first amazement, then perplexity, then comprehension, then ad- 
miration for the invisible declaimer’s flow of expletives, and 


intermingled with these successive casts, and, as it were, over- 
lapping them, a dawning appreciation which grew and grew as 
the monologue was prolonged and gathered vigor and sincerity 
unto itself. In another breath their gigglings would have blended 
into an unrestrained joint whoop of gladness—but Juney Custer 
had sprung before them, with his fingers to his lips in token of 
silence. Genius works best when it works fastest. 

He held them to a difficult repression while, quickly and in low 
tones, he outlined what he had in mind. At his first sentence his 
meaning was made manifest and willing aides sprang forward to 
help him as he fumbled to undo the buckle of the stiff leather strap 
which encircled the mare’s stretched neck. Two more steered 
that patient beast about, returning her to her regular biding-place, 
then threw up the bars of the fence behind her and ran at top 
speed back to join the rest, who already had fallen into a stealthv 
procession behind the arch-plotter. (Continued on page 116) 
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0A dventures Into The 
Unknown 


The Ghost at the Fireplace 


The House that was Haunted 


ERHAPS the most surprising of all forms of mediumship . 


is that called “direct voice.” There is a whole world of 

difference between the trickery of that early trumpet sé- 

ance at the camp-meeting ground, where a voice gurgled 
at me through a moist rubber tube, and the sittings I have had 
with a non-professional direct voice medium. 

The first direct voice medium I can find any knowledge of was 
Joan of Arc. She was guided by voices which constantly directed 
her, and as no one had ever thought of auto-suggestion in those 
days, by and large a good many people shared her faith that they 
came from on high. Even emperors and kings. 

In the same way a good many people, also even emperors and 
kings, have believed in the power of the gentle and retiring 
woman of whom I am about to write, and since she refused 
money, have deluged her with gifts. I myself am deeply grateful 
to her, for she had nothing to gain whatever, and in spite of the 
fact that she failed to convince me I have never doubted her 
good faith. She believes absolutely in her own power and looks 
to this direct voice for ad-ice constantly. 

The method in this case was simplicity itself. It was a hot 
afternoon and we sat in comfortable chairs fanning ourselves 
and talking. The “control” had sent for me. Suddenly the 
medium looked up and to the right and said: 

“Yes. She is here.” 

I was then conscious of a sibilant whispering, apparently 
coming from above and to the right of the medium. Her chair 
was in the center of the room, far from any wall. And, as I have 
said, if I had entertained a thought of conscious imposture on her 
part, the conditions rendered it impossible for her to have had a 
confederate. 

The whispering was at first unintelligible to me, but grew 
clearer, so that I heard it plainly. It was a comforting message, 
but to the end it remained only that. I was to blame no one for 
an accident which had occurred in my family, and there were 
general family messages much of the customary sort. 

I was not so much interested in the messages as in the method 
of their delivery. The small voice apparently came out of the 
air above and to the right of the medium, who then repeated 
them. When the sentence was sufficiently formulated, she picked 
: up and repeated it, frequently interrupting the whispering to 

0 so. 

The point, it seemed to me, was to discover whether the 
whispering continued after the medium began to speak. I closed 
my eyes and listened intently. I could not discover that the two 
voices ever overlapped. The moment the medium began to 
speak the whispering ceased. 

I dare say the spiritualists of the Conan Doyle school would 
argue that, even if the medium produced the sounds, a disem- 
bodied intelligence, lacking organs of its own for such purpose, 
might use the medium for this purpose. But once again comes in 
the question of the matter contained in the communication. 
There was absolutely nothing of an evidential character. Nothing 
the medium herself could have failed to know, knowing me. 

Against this must be placed, as often occurs, the medium’s 
own conviction of her powers. It is rather cruel to suggest sub- 
conscious ventriloquism here, but it is the only answer which 
satisfies me. 

There was a humorous angle to this sitting, or rather to a 
second one which followed it. By that time I had found that I 
might “. questions, and I inquired if I myself could get in touch 


The Voice out of the Air 
The Floating Ball of Fire 


with the control. I was told that I could, and that the near-by 
presence of flowers or fruit would facilitate the communication. 

For a time it was almost impossible for me to sit at the table 
facing a fruit salad without a loud “Sh!” from the family, and 
everyone with a hand to his ear, pretending to listen for the voice. 


I have no intimate knowledge of so-called spirit photography. 
True, I can go out this morning and secure a spirit photograph. 
I know a man who makes them, and who does not pretend they 
are anything but fakes. But I do not see why, fraud aside, 
it is not possible to secure such pictures, and that without 
imposture. 

Only recently. a: group~ of investigators, non-believers in 
spiritualism, satin a Western state with a carefully prepared 
photographic plate wrapped in black paper, and concentrated on 
the cross of the Christian faith. When the plate was developed 
there was a cross on it, irregular, it is true, but definitely the 
Christian cross. Two men in Japan have succeeded in the same 
manner in producing grotesque thought-forms on such photo- 
graphic plates. 

In other words, thought may be—is—a vibration, as distinct 
as the vibrations of light and heat. A wave which registers on 
the receptive brain instrument in mind-reading, and may register 
on the sensitized camera plate. 

I am told on good authority that a group of Yale students 
one night, by working on this fact, entirely ruined -what is 
perhaps the one legitimate mind-reading act on the vaudeville 
stage. 

In this case the wife, who is the receptive end of the combina- 
tion, sits on the stage while her husband moves through the 
audience, reading names on paper, the numbers of watches and of 
bank-notes and so on, which the woman on the stage calls out. 
But the Yale students concentrated on the number seven, and 
poor Madame X—— could get nothing else. 

If one accepts thought transference, and I quite definitely do 
so, it is not so difficult to accept thought photography. 

A man I know took a camera into the old Cheshire Cheese in 
London and set it up for a time exposure. He was a lover of 
Doctor Johnson and was consequently greatly surprised and 
gratified to find a photograph of Doctor Johnson on the plate 
when he developed it. 

This seems to have been one of the three days in Johnson’s life 
when Boswell was not at his elbow, for Johnson is alone! But 
also my friend was not thinking of Boswell. He was concentrating 
on Johnson. 

Personally, I believe if he had concentrated on Mr. Mennen as 
he used to look on his can of talcum powder, mustache and all, 
he would have had the same result. 

Sitting with Lady Doyle in a box one night at her husband’s 
lecture on spirit photographs, I abandoned the idea that Conan 
Doyle was the victim of clever fakery and substituted this one of 
my own. The resemblance between the photograph of the 
original shown and the “spirit” photograph was frequently 
striking, although the pose was usually entirely different. But 
there were certain inexactnesses, certain uncertainties, if I may 
use the phrase. We do not remember faces in detail or with any 
absolute accuracy, and many of these faces looked as if they 
were being inexactly or incompletely remembered. 

As against this notion of mine Sir Arthur may urge, very 
justly, that certain sitters at Crewe have received on their plates 
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Mrs. Rinehart and Keno, a favorite comp 


in the conservatory of her Washington home. 


pictures of persons unknown to them, but later identified by 
others. In this I can only ask if, not the picture itself, but the 
identification, may be faulty. 

In his “fairy” photographs, for instance, some of which look 
like blatant frauds and others of which are truly inexplicable, the 
very ones which appear most fraudulent, under this theory, 
would become the most evidential. These fairies look exactly 
like the fairies a child imagines; the little gnome is complete to 
the last detail of gnome tradition. 

Here again Sir Arthur may state that the children had played 
with the fairies and gnomes before they ever thought of photo- 
graphing them. But here too we come to that strange matter of 


the subjective and the objective. A thing which we see exists 
for us, whether that thing be the product of our inner or outer 
vision. Which brings me to apparitions! 


I once saw a ghost. 

True, it was not the traditional ghost at all. It was a man, 
dressed like a working-man, with his coat collar turned up and 
a cap drawn low on his head. He entered the door of the dimly 
lighted room where I was in bed and close to sleep, and he 
walked toward the fireplace and disappeared. 

I knew at once who it was. It was Jake, the man at the 
corner who fixed the children’s bicycles and did odd jobs of 
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plumbing around the house. When I could move or speak, which 
was some minutes later, I called the iamily. 

“Jake is dead,” I said solemnly. 

“Jake! How do you know?” 

“T have just seen him. He’s been here.” 

1 think I impressed them, although one member of the 
family hoped he wouldn’t send us a bill for this informal call. 
But in the morning Jake was hammering away in his shop much 
as usual, and he never knew that I had killed him the night 
before. 

But even here I am ready to admit, not the reality-of appari- 
tions, but certain phenomena which appear inexplicable by our 


The luminous sphere is not uncommonly seen. I know of 
another instance in which it was seen in a house where a member 
of the family lay dead. In this case it described a parabola across 
a room and disappeared. But in both the cases I have quoted 
there had been an intense nervous strain at the time of the 
phenomena, arid I strongly suspect subjective origin. 

I myself have seen such a sphere. I was night-fishing in 
Florida in a creepy swamp, and suddenly the hair on my head 
stood straight up. Just ahead of me, over the water, was a lumi- 
nosity the size of a dinner plate. As I had recently broken a mirror 
I knew at once that the worst had happened. But it turned out 
to be a Florida firefly, which grows, judging from the light it 


present knowledge of natural law. 

“Henry,” I said one day to the negro 
cabin boy on a houseboat in Florida, 
“have you ever seen a ghost?” 

“Yaas, ma’am,” said Henry. 

“Who was 

“My oncle:” 

“What did he look like?” I asked. 

“Like my oncle,” said Henry, reason- 
ably enough. 

But it developed later that there were 
certain differences, at that. Thus, 
Henry’s uncle had shown a wavering of 
outline. “Like he shivered and shook,” 
said Henry. And he could be seen 
through. Henry, for instance, had seen 
a chair through him. 

Maybe Henry saw his uncle; maybe 
he only thought-he did. But for those 
who believe that we now know every- 
thing and the reason for it, I submit the 
following. I haven’t,a theory for it, ex- 
cept as an optical illusion, and the gen- 
tleman in question immediately had 
his eyes examined and pronounced 
normal. 

This friend of mine who told me the 
story was in a hotel room—a newly 
built hotel—with a bathroom opening 
off it. He lay reading in bed, with the 
room dark save for the reading lamp. 
Suddenly he looked up and saw a lu- 
minous globe suspended about six feet 
from the floor in a corner. 

His first thought was that it was a 
reflected light. He sat up in bed and 
stared at the windows; the shades were 
drawn. Then he saw that the globe ap- 
peared to be round, not a flat light. 
Slowly and cautiously he got out of bed 
and took a step toward it when it 
floated easily away from him and 
through the bathroom door! . 

He looked into the bathroom and 
could not see it, so he started back to 
bed, when lo and behold! out through 
the bathroom door came the luminous 
globe again and the whole performance 
was repeated. 

For twenty-five minutes by this 
gentleman’s watch, from ten-forty-five 
to eleven-ten, this game of hide and 
seek went on. He tried turning out the 
lamp, and the globe glowed in the cor- 
ner. At last he gave it up and went to 
bed and slowly the light faded and dis- 
appeared. 

He had had, on his own statement, 
nothing whatever to drink and a mild 
supper of lamb chops, rice and 


tea at seven o'clock. 


“There are only two or three things in 
life so irritating as to miss a train. Of 
those two er three, | especially hate find- 
ing that I can't get tickets to a theater | 
wish to attend, that the suit I want to 
wear isn't pressed, or that the news- 
dealer is out of thé magazine | want to 
read. 

. We try to make it impossible for this 
last irritation to happen when you want 
to buy a Cosmopolitan, but now come 


.the months when our task is multiplied. 


With so many folks going on vacation, 
distribution of magazines so that no 
regular reader may be slighted is a 
problem. 

George Hammesfahr, business manager 
of Cosmopolitan, has figured out a plan 
for helping both of us this year. It centers 
around a four-months’ subscription—the 
four summer months— and he is quite 
enthusiastic about its possibilities. 

Mr. Hammesfahr has prepared a cou- 
pon to make it all very simple and easy. 
You might look it over, on page 15, and 
if it, appeals to you, try it out. Then, if 
enough of you send in coupons to show 
that ‘his plan fills a need, we probably 
will do this every summer. [R.L.] 


gives, to the size of a small eagle. 

The nearest I have ever come to these 
unnatural phenomena was during the 
war, when for one summer I occupied a 
rented and isolated country house. Just 
how much the isolation and size of the 
place were responsible I do not kriow. 
Certainly the terror of the negro ser- 
vants was,increased and possibly caused 
by these two conditions, and very prob- 
ably it was their terror which infected me. 

As I have said earlier, I do not believe 
in ghosts, but I am afraid of them. 

It was all I could do to hold the ser- 
vants there, and as I look back the 
general panic is very amusing. I re- 
turned one day to find the cook sitting 
on her packed trunk and declaring she 
would not stay another night. That 
she did not mind “them” walking about 
in the room overhead but she did object 
when “they” came and sat in a chair be- 
side her bed and rocked. 

My secretary, a fearless and unimagi- 
native girl, came rushing in one night to 
say that she had heard the lid of the 
large clothes hamper outside her opened 
door rise and fall twice. 

“Tf it’s anything it’s a burglar,” I 
said, and taking a revolver and turning 
on all the lights I went back shakily. 
Only respect for the family washing in 
the hamper kept me from putting a bul- 
let into it. But I finally mustered 
enough courage to lift the lid, and of 
course it was empty. 

The panic arrong the servants in- 
creased, and if the family was not pan- 
icky it was certainly twittering. The 
laundress and the waitress both had 
seen the figure of a man disappear at the 
top of the back stairs. The cook was at 
the stove one evening when a ghostly 
hand was laid on her skoulder. When 
the dog was found shot in the grounds 
they swore no human hand had fired 
that shot! 

In the midst of the excitement I sent 
for the gardener, a white man, and asked 
him if he had ever heard that the house 
was queer. 

“No ma’am,” he said. “Not exactly 
queer. But I'll say this. If you’ll move 
one of them paintings in the drawing 
room and hang it on another hook, the 
next morning you'll find it back where 
you took it from.” 

“Then I shall not move it,” I said 
firmly. But my own nerves were gradu- 


What was the meaning of this performance, if it had a mean- 
ing? Why the bathroom? Had it led him to a missing will, for 
instance, or shown the slightest gleam of any intelligence direct- 
ing it, one might have wondered. But an aimless will-o’-the-wisp 
pursuit! However, it is interesting and worth adding to that col- 
lection of phenomena which are probably due to some unknown 
natural law, but for which as yet we have no explanation. 

The man himself gave it no psychic explanation. He told 


me the following dav because he was puzzled and amused. 
But he said: “Believe it or not, that’s exactly what happened.” 


ally succumbing. I took to listening for sounds at night instead 
of sleeping, and anyone who has done this knows one can hear 
plenty. Once I heard the brass warming pan beating a lively 
tattoo on the hearth. Footsteps apparently climbed the stairs 
and walked along the halls. A well-known woman theatrical star 
came to week-end with me and left abruptly on Monday morning, 
but perhaps the unsettlement of the cook’s nerves had something 
to do with that. 

The older men of the family were in the army and it was largely 
a household of women. One night I determined on a desperate 
venture, and armed with one pistol, one (Continued on page 168) 
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ERRY almost licked her lips as she looked at him. 

Almost. But not quite. One doesn’t openly lick lips 

at the Du Bois with the tea crowd at its height. Out- 

wardly she maintained the vulcanized artlessness ap- 

propriate to that costly human jungle. Not by a millimeter did 

plucked eyebrows or penciled amber eyes waver from their won- 

dering stare. Never a quiver moved the nostrils of the small 
tip-tilted nose or broke the bow of the pouting mouth. 

But inwardly—ah, inwardly! That was something different. 
Inwardly Gerry Nichols did a cancan of delight that set her 
tingling to the roots of her bobbed red hair. Inwardly she licked 
her lips without shame and gurgled joyously. Wasn’t he a peach, 
though! Such a head! Such arms! And, oh, those shoulders! 
Shoulders that made the other men in her set look like stuffed 
shirts. Shoulders—brazenly she caressed them in her mind, lips 
set hungrily on firm bronzed flesh. Then, coolly, as though her 
thoughts had been thin slivers of ice, she faced the table again and 
smiled at Dick Forsythe, one of the condemned “stuffed shirts,” 
her host of the afternoon. 

“Lemon, Dick? Oh, no!—I remember. You take yours 
straight.” 

Her languid hands, the tinkle of the silver, her careless chatter 
made pleasant harmony. Dick responded perfunctorily. Per- 
chance his mind prowled, too. If so, he showed it as little as 
Gerry. Both fitted perfectly into that elaborate mosaic of which 
they were a part. Queer places, great hotels at tea-time. A 
lovely jungle, odorous and calm. But underneath the jungle, 
women like soft cats that, yawning, stretched their claws against, 
the hunting of the night. The wease! sleekness of young males, 
old men like vultures brooding, wrinkled, carrion-eyed. 
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And there amongst them, Gerry. 
Gerry wasn’t visualizing herself as a 
jungle animal. Philosophical analysis 
wasn’t Gerry’s line. Life was a simple 
theorem to that young woman. She 

a Wanted. And what she Wanted, she 

— Got. Why not? What was the sense 

4 of being the prettiest débutante of the 

year with the richest papa if you were going to live like every- 
one else, just taking what was handed to you? 

Her nineteen years of life had been fairly evenly divided 
between red-hot desire for something and wrathful sulks because 
it wasn’t worth while after she got it. But here at last was some- 
thing which every pounding pulse told her would be gloriously 
worth while after she got it . . . Her hands helped Dick to 
another cup, her mouth babbled the gossip of the day, but her 
eyes prowled across the room to a head and a pair of shoulders 
and a bronze fist that held a teacup clumsily. 

This wasn’t Jim’s first teacup, and it ‘wouldn’t be his last. 
But he had always hated the things. That is, hated them in 
joints like this. Which was rather disloyal of James, seeing that 
“joints like this” should have been his natural habitat. Every 
time he came home there was the same old row over just that 
question. Why on earth couldn’t he settle down and act like a 
gentleman? Why should he alone of that long line of socially 
elect male Carters depart from the traditions of his clan and pre- 
fer life on a California cattle ranch to a decent existence in the 
New York of his birth? Particularly when he had all that money 
coming to him some day. Why did he have to be queer? No one 


in the family had been queer. a 
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To all of which Jim 
merely grinned and 
went his unruffled way. 
What did he care what 
the other Carters had 
been like? If they 
wanted to go through 
life on pillows like a 
lotta fat Chows, that 
was their concern. But 
none of that for him. 
Not while he could 
straddle a saddle and 
rustle his own grub out 
on the range. As for the 
money—to blazes with 
the money! What did he 
needof money? Couldn’t 
he earn enough for his 
roll of blankets and pot 
of frijoles? Couldn’t he 
make a stake for the 
weekly poker game 
down at Big Flat? He 
could. Then why mort- 
gagea perfectly good life 
because he was going to 
geta million orso that he 
didn’t need some day ? 

His philosophy in its 
way was quite as simple 
as that of Miss 
Geraldine Nichols. He 
wanted what he wanted, 
and what he wanted 
he took. Of course, he 
wasn’t absolutely ruth- 
less about it. Being 
human and endowed 
with the normal affec- 
tions, he dropped back 
East now and then to 
see the family. 
“Dropped” was the 
word. His visits were as 
erratic as his whole plan 
ofexistence. For the last 
two years he had roamed 
about with supreme in- 
difference to home ties. 
Now, at a sudden whim, 
he had arrived to be- 
come acquainted once 
more with his tribe. 

Queer bird of passage 
he seemed in that place. 
Six feet of hard brown- 
ness, broad of shoulder, lean of thigh, walking with the wide knee 
spread and supple waist of the cowboy. His thick blond hair was 
bleached by the desert sun until it shone like weathered straw. 
Gerry; lusting daintily across the room, dug a philandering little 
nose into that hair-. She adored man hair—that kind of man hair. 
But most man-hair smelled.of pomade. This wouldn’t. This 
would smell of dust and:tangled sunshine—and man. His nose, 
still peeling from-a particilarly fierce trip, was a bit crooked but 
entirely its.own boss: The deep-set gray-eyes; the jutting chin 
and the widé‘whimsical mouth were kin-to-that nose. 

That’s how they met, last October. What happened after they 
met is now epic in their set.- Thebrilliant battery of Gerry’s line 
opened fire. Which the grinning Jim watched much as.he might 
have watched the antics of a hop-toad. At first she thought him 
shy. But there was nothing shy about Jim. He had known 
women in all their diversity from the flats of New Mexico to the 
last pinnacles of the Sierras. Dance hall daisies; telephone 
operators; cow-girls; buxom hussies of the mining camps; heavy- 
lidded sefioritas in the little Spanish settlements that lay off 
the beaten trail; squaws. They all looked the same to him. 
Temales. Vicious or amusing or dull. 

The few whom he didn’t so characterize were something apart. 
He didn’t think of them as females. The kindly, quiet women of 
the desert camps. The lonely wives mothering their husbands and 
their broods in the mountain wildernesses. He thought of them 
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“Then you don't think I'd make a real wife?" Hurt pride was in Gerry's question, 


much as he thought of men. but with a dumb tenderness that 
verged on reverence. What good sports they were, bucking the 
game with their men! Good sports—unconsciously that became 
his ideal for a woman. Without knowing it he had gone back to 
the old, primitive standards—thinking of the woman as human 
rather than female, judging her by her work and her fiber, as a 
man was judged. 

Sometimes he wondered why he never fell in love. If he had 
possessed an analytical mind he could have answered. That 
reversion to primitive standard was the answer. Against that 
standard the women he knew didn’t stack up. Not that he 
ever consciously tried to make them. He took them as they 
came, grinning. But against the:naturalness within him their 
attacks fell flat. Neither they nor Jim knew why. They simply 
supposed he was a cold devil. And he supposed the same. 

And so he took Gerry—grinning. One hour of it tantalized 
her. Two days of it fevered her. A week of it sent her into 
open fury. From the first night her crowd knew that she was out 
to get Jim. Natural enough—even praiseworthy. She was the 
biggest catch of the season, he the biggest prize. Four seasons of 
débutantes had angled for him. And his family were quite as 
anxious to see him caught as the débutantes. 

The other girls knew enough to keep hands off when the Queen 
went hunting. Gerry had put her location notice on this prey 
and no one interfered. 
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“No. Lhonestly don't,” said Jim. 


Which made it all the more spectacular when the prey disre- 
garded the notice and refused to be anyone’s cutlet. He 
liked her and showed his liking openly. That put Gerry off 
her guard. Hers was a world of subtle finesse. When 
Jim beamed upon her and called her kid she began to select her 
dinner gowns. But when she observed that he also beamed at 
a dozen others with exactly the same degree of intensity, she 
narrowed her yellow eyes and flexed her beautifully manicured 
nails. Then she began to cut him out of the herd, as skilfully 
as Jim himself had ever cut out a yearling for the branding. 
They rode together. They danced together. They golfed and 
hiked and surveyed airplane meets together. And always by 
some mysterious contriving they were alone. But to it all, 
Jim merely beamed and ambled and joshed or cussed the whole 
show in brotherly confidence. Never by the slightest flicker did 
he show the restlessness of the stalking male. 

And slowly the watchers began to smile. The very openness 
of her attack hastened the smile. She had made no pretense at 
masking that attack. She had never yet failed to get what 
she wanted in record time. She wouldn’t now. But she did. 
She failed the first night. She failed aftertwodays. She failed 
after the week; and by that time she was furious and the laugh 
was growing audible. By the middle of December something 
had happened—the last thing in the world which those who 
knew her would have expected. Gerry was taking it seriously. 


“You're just plumb useless for practical purposes.” 


Gerry had never 
taken anything seri- 
ously before. Life had 
been handed to her on a 
silver platter like a 
dainty chop, a fancy 
frill about the in- 
digestible portions. She 
had nibbled and 
laughed and reached for 
the dessert. One was 
cool and deliberate or 
lazy or vivacious about 
life, according to one’s 
line. But one never, 
never took things seri- 


ously. Only hicks and 
dumbbells took love 
affairs seriously. Live 


ones like Gerry merely 
dashed off another cock- 
tail, parked their corsets 
in the dressing room, 
sat out a dance under a 
real or artificial moon 
and sent out announce- 
ment cards the next 
week. 

But though Gerry 
soaked up cocktails, 
parked her corsets and 
sighed under a dozen 
moons, it was all the 
same to Jim. Did his 
pulse miss a beat now 
and then as a satin 
shoulder slid ever so 
carelessly against a 
shaven chin? It cer- 
tainly did. That shoul- 
der aroused in Jim ex- 
actly the feeling it was 
expected to arouse. But 
the feeling didn’t lead to 
a proposal. Jim re- 
garded a hunger for 
satin shoulders exactly 
as he regarded a hunger 
for beans. Beans and 
shoulders—they served 
very simple needs. If 
he wanted either he 
went where they were 
for sale. But though 
he thrilled to Gerry’s 
shoulders he never for 
an instant imagined 
that they were for sale—or that the name of the transfer deed 
was Marriage. 

Never, until the night before he left. He had postponed his 
going until after the New Year’s dance at the Du Bois. Every- 
one was speculating, knowing it was Gerry’s last chance, wonder- 
ing if she’d land him. 

Gerry, adjusting diamond leaves over her red bobbed hair, 
was wondering too. She surveyed herself with satisfaction. If 
he got by this he was a human refrigerator. Carefully she 
loosened a shoulder strap, letting it slip to the last degree of 
safety over her sleek breast. 

Had a long-haired reformer arisen to denounce her she would 
have laughed in his face, after her first amazement. You don’t 
get married by dressing in red flannel shirts and hob-nailed boots, 
and smelling of moth balls. You use the sense God gave you, and 
the best things from some of the little shops. So soliloquized 
Gerry, adjusting a purple shadow under the left eve. Never a 
doubt had she of the integrity of her technique. But was it 
going to work? That was the question. Was he a man or a 
mausoleum? Was she—horrible thought—was she about to be 
given the razz? A white tooth dug through carmine into crimson 
flesh at that question and the yellow eyes shot fire. Razz? Not 
she! Watch her! 

They watched. With amused comprehension and whispered 
bets they watched a strangely languid Gerry float oe 
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waltzes, her mood as shadowy as the lace that didn’t veil her. 
Even the obtuse James finally noticed something in the air. 
Without any definite realization of how he had arrived there, 
he found himself alone with Gerry in a ferny nook whose expan- 
sive shade isolated them from curious eyes. The distant music 
was no more haunting than Gerry’s sigh. 

“What’s the matter, Gerry?” he asked between grateful puffs 
of a cigar. Hang it all, this was the first comfortable moment 
he’d had. ‘You been acting off your oats all evening.” 

“Don’t you know?” she countered, trailing pensive finger- 
tips across his coat sleeve. 

“Know? What should I know? Something happened?” 

She sighed again; then, as though the confession were being 
torn from her: “You’re—going away—Jim.” 

It was beautifully done—but it all escaped Jim. 

“Ves, thank Heaven!” he snorted. “And believe me, they 
can’t roll that train West fast enough to suit me. Gosh, I’m 
sure fed up with this town.” 

Had Jim arisen and kicked her on her silken shin he wouldn’t 
have been more unpopular than he was at that moment. Never 
had she been nearer to love or murder. Dismay chilled her and 
fury blistered her. But neither showed in her low answer. 

“T’ll miss you, Jim.” 

“T’ll bet you will,” blithely responded that bulk of cement. 
“We've had great times together, haven’t we? You've been a 
godsend, kid; if it hadn’t been for you I’d have bitten myself to 
death six weeks ago.” 

This was too much. To be regarded as nothing but a stop- 
gap inadull vacation! Jim, wise in the way of bucking bronchos, 
should have sensed danger in the silence that preceded her next 
remark. Spiritually Gerry laid back her ears, rolled her eyes 
and dug in her hoofs. Actually she perched herself on the arm 
of his chair and laid one cheek against his shoulder as she 
whispered: 

“But won’t you miss me a little, too, Jim?” 

Jim moved restlessly. Darn that kid. She was so blame 
innocent she didn’t know how it got a man all stirred up to 
come fooling around that way. He patted her hand with un- 
necessary brotherly emphasis and remarked in a voice at least 
three times too loud: “Sure I will,Gerry. Sure.” 

She did not lift her cheek. Indeed, her whole body swayed 
the nearer. Her moving lips almost touched his as she whis- 
pered: 

“You—needn’t miss me, Jim—unless you want to.” 

An agony of fine sweat broke over Jim. Even a wild, rarin’ 
cowboy from God’s great free out-of-doors gets hep to trouble 
when it bites him on the neck. Here was little Gerry getting soft 
over him. Nice little kid, too. Hated to hurt her. What could 
he say? 

He floundered. ‘‘Why, Gerry—I never—you see——” Then 
blurted out the one question he didn’t want to ask or have 
answered: ‘What do you mean, anyway?” 

Gerry almost crowed. She had him at last. Her eyes danced 
under demure lowered lids. It was the dance of the trained 
huntress. But the little quaver in her voice was the quaver of a 
real girl. 

“I—I guess you know what I mean, Jim. I—like you lots. I 
suppose you know what everyone’s saying?” She shot the last 
bolt recklessly, she was so sure of him. 

Jim rose abruptly. She scrambled to keep from falling. 
“What are they saying?” 

“Why—why, that we’re going to be married, of course.” She 
was a little frightened by his suddenness, but still unshaken. He 
was such a stupid old dear. 

“Is that true? Do you mean to say they think we’re going to 
be married?”’ 

“Of course, they do, silly!’ Aren’t we?” The last question was 
coy, but a triumphant giggle threaded its coyness. 

“No, we ain’t!”” With one wallop he annihilated both grammar 
and chivalry. 

“What!” It was conceivable that Jim might have eluded her 
before this conversation. But having said what she had said to 
him, it was not possible that he would refuse her. “Jim!” 

“Now, listen, Gerry. I’m sure sorry to hurt your feelings if you 
have your heart set on me. And I like you. I really like you a 
lot. More than any girl I know. But I’m not going to marry 
you. I wouldn’t marry you on a bet. Wouldn’t marry any 
woman. You're fine to play around with, but when it comes to 
marriage—why, I haven’t got any more use for a wife out where 
I'm living than I would have for diamond shirt studs. An’ that’s 
just about what a girl like you would be, marrying a fellow like 
me—just a diamond shirt stud.” 


“But people are talking——” Her voice was a little shrill. 

“T don’t care a hang about people,” grunted Jim. Then, with 
a sudden seizure of insight, ‘‘Moreover, I don’t believe you care a 
hang about people either.” 

His gray eyes held her yellow ones, and for an instant the bar- 
riers fell away between them. They grinned. 

“T don’t suppose I do!”’ she laughed, tricked out of her pose. 

“T called your bluff, didn’t I?”’ he chuckled. 

“Yes—no, you didn’t, Jim!” Her face had gone white and her 
red lips burned like fever as she answered huskily: ‘‘No, you 
didn’t. It wasn’t a bluff. That about people talking was, of 
course. I don’t care any more about people talking than you do. 
But—I do care for you, Jim.” 

He was silent for a long time. “I’m sorry, Gerry. But I’m not 
the marrying kind.” 

The color came back to her face with a rush. She had played 
her last card, but it was yet to be seen whether she had failed. 
She turned away with a defiant flaunt of her shoulders. ‘Don’t 
be too sure,”’ she laughed back at him. ‘‘You win—this time. 
But [ll get you yet!” 

That was in January. And now spring was breaking in the 
Sierras. Ordinarily this was the flood-tide of the year for Jim. 
Things were booming on the ranch, getting ready for the drive 
into the mountain meadows. Every year before this he had 
superintended that drive, camping with the cattle through the 
summer in the lonely reaches of the Sierras, while the grass on the 
valley fields dried in the heavy press of the summer sun. Then, 
with the first frosts, he had driven them back again, to winter on 
the home pastures. From the time he was eighteen and had 
turned a rebellious heel on Yale, this had been his life. Eight 
years of freedom, of pine winds and mountain hikes, of nights 
when stars hung down within his reach like heavy golden fruit and 
days when life slipped lazily away like some warm, happy stream 
—how he had rejoiced in those years! 

And now the whole plan was busted! If only he hadn’t taken 
that trip East last fall and given his usual fool invitation to the 
folks to drop on out to see him. He’d told them the same thing 
dozens of times before and they hadn’t dropped. But this time 
they had! Here they were, the whole blasted crew, with a raft of 
girls and fellows, camping at Lake Mariposa, forty miles above 
his ranch, and expecting him to act pretty and entertain them. 
Why couldn’t they have stayed at home? Or gone to Florida? 
This wasn’t their sort of time. What the devil did it mean? 

Inwardly he had a sneaking hunch that he knew what it meant. 
That Gerry! Bet his life she had something to do with it! If she 
had she was acting mighty innocent, though. She’d never re- 
ferred to that night at the Du Bois—never gotten soft again. If 
she had, it would have been easier. He could have told her where 
to head in. But instead, she actually had him guessing. 
Laughed, teased, hiked and rode with him; darned good rider, too. 
Couldn’t help wondering about her—funny girl, to stage that sort 
of explosion. Something deep within him rather preened itself 
because she had staged it. Something grew a bit peevish because 
she didn’t stage another. Then off in the saddle again, with the 
strong odor of horse and leather and teeming soil in his nose, he 
swept her out of his mind and loathed this outing party for the 
silly game it was. 

Yet, oddly enough, even when he was back in the old haunts 
which he most desired, he knew a new dissatisfaction, a restless- 
ness that somehow seemed a part of the restlessness of breeding 
earth and bawling cows and brooks all swollen with the urge of 
spring. What was the matter with him, anyway? Nothing had 
the old kick. In other years he had been hitting the high spots 
this time of year. Sweating in the corrals by day, playing stud 
poker down in the bunk-house at night. It was the big time of the 
whole year, with doubled crews and things a-humming. He was 
hugely popular. With the generous tolerance of the cattle camp, 
nobody held his birth against him. (How that view of the ques- 
tion would have amazed the tea crowd at the Du Bois!) By 
every test of saddle and spur, branding-iron and poker game, he 
was a reg’lar guy. He could carry his liquor or rope his steer or 
swing his fist with the best of them. He’d worked for that 
popularity and been proud of it. But now the brawlings and bets 
of the gang fell flat. He went through his work perfunctorily in 
the grip of a strange moodiness. 

He spent many evenings at Bill Hawley’s. Long ago the bare- 
ness of frontier homes had lost its strangeness for him, but now, 
contrasting it with the luxury of the ménage at the lake, he 
noticed it anew. Unplaned boards, roughly covered with 
building paper inside. Half a dozen gaudy calendars from 


packing house or powder firms—such was the art of the Hawley 
Lower down on the wall, the (Continued on page 156) 


home. 


Gerry had never gotten soft again. If she had, it would have been easier. Jim could have told her 
where to head in. Instead, she actually had him guessing—laughed. teased, hiked and rode with 
him; darned good rider, too—almost made him forget he had pressing business on the ranch. 
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It’s Great To Be 


HOME 


Again 


By Frazier Hunt 


OR six years I’ve been roaming about the world, covering 

pretty fair-sized wars and revolutions and yarns about 

kings who lost their jobs and men who hate each other. 

And between times I’ve been listening to people talk 
about America. I’ve heard them lash and criticize the States 
from Peking to Paris and from Bombay to Berlin. 

And most of them doing the loudest and the bitterest talking 
were my own countrymen. ‘What a terrible place America is 
now,” they used to start in. ‘Everything over there is crude and 
half-baked and standardized. There’s no art or leisure or beauty 
there—just a standardized mechanical civilization that is awful.” 

Then they usually swung onto the word “moron.” We were 
a nation of eight-year-olds, it appeared, and the only people who 
had sense enough to appreciate it were the motion picture pro- 
ducers. ‘Americans all dress alike and look alike and think 
alike,” they would go on. ‘Freedom can only be found in 
the dictionary. There’s no tolerance, no intelligence, no any- 
thing. Stay over in Europe or the Far East if you’re wise.” 

For six solid years I listened to just such words as that. And 
little by little all this talk by expatriated Americans against 
America, and all this hate by Europeans against Europe, and 
men against men, got to me. It seeped through my fairly tough 
skin and into my heart. I got twisted up about people and 
countries and great dreams. I was contaminated with plain hate. 

One day in beautiful and broken Vienna a very lovely Austrian 
lady, in the midst of a discussion of the European political situa- 
tion, grew silent for a moment and then in a deep passion of hate 
whispered: “I pray that sometime a Frenchman may fall in love 
with me—so that I can kill him.” 

In Turkish Anatolia one sunny afternoon a year and a half 
ago I sat on the side of a hill and looked down upon the smoldering 
ruins of a city that had been burned by the frightened and 
irresponsible retreating Greeks. Some mad boy soldier had 
broken and scattered the tins of petrol, but it was the God of 
Hate who had set fire to his heart—a hate that has burned and 
wrecked and ruined a half-million homes in a smiling land. 

In Berlin a gentle and kindly matron said to me with a look 
of grim terror and senseless fear in her eyes: “We’d rather have 
the French come to Berlin than the German Communists.” 

And so it goes all over Europe and the Near East—a half- 
world burning up with revenge and fear and hate. Five hundred 
million people hating each other; hating because of nationalisms, 
religions, races, colors, classes—blind, relentless, unforgiving 
hate; a hate so hopeless and unanswerable that one almost senses 
some great divine plan of punishment in it all. 

For six years all that’s been getting to me; that, coupled with 
the thousand and one stories of my own country that Greenwich 
Village geniuses sojourning in European capitals have impressed 
upon me. And slowly but surely I was getting superior to 
America. I talked about ‘‘the provinces” and ‘‘the peasants” — 
I, whose father and mother, and their fathers and mothers in 
turn for generations, had been born on farms in the bosom of the 
great Mississippi. ‘It’s time I go back,” I said to myself. So 
a few weeks ago I hopped a boat and started westward. All 
those six days I was scared and worried; I was afraid that I had 
been sold Europe and had lost America. 

And then one brilliant, sparkling morning we slid down from 
quarantine and along Brooklyn and then suddenly here we were— 
home! Home again! 

There was the Statue of Liberty that wise-cracking Americans 
in Europe make all the funny lines about; but there she was and 
there she always will be, welcoming us back and opening her 
arms to us as if we were tired, scared children again. 
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And there lay little old New York with her magic towers piling 
up and up and up—just as if they were built on a great mountain 
with the Woolworth Tower on the very peak. Somehow you never 
quite get that illusion out of your head as you swing along at an 
angle; and then suddenly your boat catches the straight lines of 
those man-made canyons of stone and steel, and then the illusion 
pops and you realize that this is a real city—a city built by the 
genius and imagination and the hands of man. Man did it! 
America did it! My people did it! It belongs to me! 

Buildings in the air—pointing up to the stars—castles in 
Spain! Buildings as beautiful and sensitive as some bit of 
sculpture modeled in an artist’s studio. Buildings so magnificent 
—and useful—that you stand awe-struck and speechless before 
them as you would before some wonderful creation of God. 

That first day home I sauntered down Fifth Avenue—who said 
anything about the rue de la Paix or Unter den Linden or The 
Bund?—and at Forty-second Street turned westward and 
walked along Bryant Park. My eyes wandered across this rest- 
ful little haven; and then they caught the first glimpse of an 
unguessed beauty—a black tower raising its head to the clouds. 
A black tower whose cornices are trimmed with the color of 
ripened corn—of beaten Chinese gold. America! Daring, im- 
aginative America! Youthful, virile America! 

Then a few days later I saw “‘The Miracle.’’ That afternoon I 
had talked with that strange little genius, Morris Gest. 

“All of Europe is decadent, dying, broken, except America— 
and Russia,” this man who is helping America build a great and 
new art said to me. “Only in America could I have done ‘The 
Miracle’ —and, as well, this other miracle of my own life.” 

And those two miracles are only a little part of the scores that 
this city of cities has unfolded to me. New music—tfiner and 
more beautiful than even its enthusiasts dare dream of; new 
sculpture—a great mountain preserving for all time the heroes 
of a lost cause; free schools, free universities, free chances; and 
everywhere wealth and comforts and decent lives. 

Europe seems a million miles away; Europe with its hate and 
bitterness, its cruelty and unbending age. 

Here is Youth; here is imagination; here is romance. This is 
my land—my home! And gee! but it’s great to be home again. 
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Two On The 
AISLE 


By 


Heywood Broun 


EAVEN is a place where you don’t have to say whether 
you like it or not. At least that is the Heaven to 
which all of us dramatic critics will go if we’re good. 
It will not be necessary there to suggest improve- 

ments or to guess how long the entertainment will endure. In 
that paradise the poor reviewer will be allowed to watch without 
ever having to rush out and extract opinions from himself. 

But I am not at all certain of ever attaining that Heaven. 
Some indiscretion, such as murder, might bob up to bar me out 
of the kingdom. I cannot promise to be forever patient when I 
am told, “It must be a great life to be a dramatic critic and get 
in to see all the shows for nothing.” Some of the shows aren’t 
worth as much as that. It isn’t a great life. 

Not for me, at any rate, because I am a timid and accommodat- 
ing man who longs to go through the world soft-spoken and tread 
on the toes of no one. As it is, there are men and women and 
even little children who hate me. Actors, playwrights and 
managers hate on very slight provocation. It is enough to call 
an actor “adequate” to earn his undying enmity. 

Of course I have gone a little further than that in abuse upon 
occasion. Once I wrote of an actor that he gave the worst per- 
formance I had ever seen on any stage. That brought on a libel 
suit which has filled me with a horror, permanent, I fear, of law 
and court-rooms. A man who is drowning is said to see his whole 
life flash before his eyes. Being cross-examined is much worse 
because your past doesn’t flash. It is unrolled slowly, and all the 
patched places are dangled under your nose. 

.The lawyer for the plaintiff shook his fist at me and said, ‘“You 
used to write about prize-fights, didn’t you?” I had to admit the 
charge. And he trapped me into another confession when he 
shouted, ‘‘And you were a baseball writer, weren’t you?” 

Outside the strain and mental anguish nothing much happened 
to me in that trial because the judge protected me with a generous 
ruling. Nobody could do anything to a dramatic critic simply 
because he was wrong. The actor had no case against the reviewer 
unless he could establish malice. And certainly I had no old 
grudge against the player who brought me into court. Until 
that afternoon when he appeared as a small boy at a matinée 
of a tragic sex play, I had never laid eyes upon him. 

At last I was allowed to leave the court-room a free man, and 
it was my hope never to see the actor again; but within a week 
the call of duty made it necessary for me to watch him in a new 
play and express an opinion as to his ability. My lawyer was 
worried by the situation. ‘You see,” he explained, ‘‘the im- 
portant point is malice. You must be careful in your review. He 
might get you into court again and say that you had a grudge 
against him because he sued you. Be a little tactful this time.” 

Il was. I simply wrote of my friend, the actor, “He was not 
up to his usual standard.” 

But all too often I have been placed in positions for which my 
tact was wholly inadequate. Once I wrote of Marie Tempest 
and held forth at great length on the manner in which, as it 
seemed to me, her technique had fallen behind the fashion of the 
day. I said that when she had a humorous line to speak she 
tossed it out into the audience as if it were a quoit, and I grew 
enthusiastic about a minor member of the company who moved 
easily and gracefully through the play, and by the force of con- 
trast brought out all the worst faults of the star. 

All this would have been well enough, but I certainly did not 
know, when I wrote, that my seat at a luncheon next day would 
place me next to Miss Tempest On the other side sat Pola Negri, 
but I was not at all sure that she spoke English. I turned to Miss 
Tempest prepared to meet my fate. Nothing fearful happened, 


for I found that among the players of the world Marie Tempest 
stands out as a thorough sportswoman. She intimated that 
she knew I was not enthusiastic about her last performance, 
but I also gathered that it had neither ruined her life nor dis- 
turbed her rest and that this particular meeting need not be con- 
sidered a situation. I appreciate now even better than I did then 
the good-nature of Marie Tempest. 

Once I used to hold that actors were a ridiculously thin-skinned 
crew and that adverse criticism was something which ought to 
be absorbed quite painlessly by any sensible person. 

I thought that before I had ever been exposed to the pangs of 
public criticism myself. Years later I wrote a novel, and it be- 
came the duty of one of my best friends in the newspaper business 
to review it. He did so “fearlessly,” as the phrase is. He said 
that it was a dull book without any merit whatsoever. As I read 
his notice great waves of wrath and indignation frolicked through- 
out the crannies of my mind. “I always knew,” I thought to 
myself, “that there was something very evil or very stupid in 
that man.” In imagination my fingers reached for his windpipe. 

Weeks later when we met the storm had abated. In another 
ten years or so even rancor will have disappeared; but I no longer 
wonder why the actor rages when he reads the newspapers. 

And so I hope for the day when I will be absolved from the 
wretched duty of poking at people. ‘The job is too much like 
that of the public hangman. And the hangman at least knows 
that his victim has done some fearful thing. I don’t know that 
about the actor at all. The art of acting is a subtle matter far 
beyond the limits of my comprehension. I know that I have 
seen a performance which I liked or a performance which I hated, 
but that is not enough upon which to proceed vehemently. The 
possibility of error is prodigious. 

Once I attained a state which must have been not unlike 
Heaven. In switching from one newspaper to another I was en- 
tirely free of all critical obligations for a fortnight. During that 
time I went to see one of the worst plays which has yet been done 
in New York produced by one of my best friends. As I left the 
theater I met him in the lobby. He looked at me inquiringly. I 
said, ‘Good evening.” That was all I ever said about it, and all 
I had to say. and a beautiful friendship remained eaoee” tnaieg 
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66° T’S grand now, but leave 
me tell you it'll be a 
scorcher!”’ said James 
Aloysius Deane, of the 
early August morning. 

*Lizabeth came out to the 
porch from the kitchen, with a 
blue granite coffee-pot in her 
right hand, and the baby, sod- 
den, sleepy, delicious, dangling 
comfortably on her left hip. She 
plumped the latter into her hus- 
band’s young welcoming arms 
and set the cofiee-pot before 
him. 

“There’s the feller that sleeps 
the clock round for you,” she 
remarked approvingly, kissing 
the silky-topped little seven- 
months-old head. “It’s a won- 
der you wouldn’t do that, sis- 
ter!” ’Lizabeth added reproach- 
fully to her three-year-old 
daughter, Mary Ellen, who was 
galloping excitedly about as if 
breakfast at five o’clock in the 
morning were arranged entirely 
for her own delight. ‘Here, sit 
up here!” 

She plumped Mary Ellen into 
a worn high chair and with a 
good housewife’s glance at the 
table equipment took her own 
place and poured Jim’s coffee. 
It steamed like liquid amber 
into the chipped cup, and the 
cream with which Mary Ellen 
seasoned it floated in heavy 
blots of gold on the top. 

Jim, who had been gently 
tousling and kissing the baby, 
with a delicacy only possible to 
a father’s hands, now gave the 
dewy little back of young 
James’s neck a final growling 
bite and tucked the infant 
comfortably into his left arm while he attacked his breakfast 
with his right. 

“It’s the limit to get you all up so early, dear!” Jim said. 

’Lizabeth did not seem to hear him at first: she was looking 
thoughtfully into her own coffee. But although he was a man of 
few words, and there were often long, comfortable silences be- 
tween them, she presently felt some little constraint in the air 
and looked up, capturing the words long after they were spoken, 
to answer with her own pleasant smile: “Indeed. I’m verv glad 
of it! I'll get a few things rubbed out. and maybe dve my silk. 
And we'll all get a grand sleep this afternoon, if it’s hot.” 

“Don’t do too much—you have a kind of paleness on you,” 
Jim said kindly. “Take it easy now, for Tessie’ll be back next 
week for the prune-picking and that'll be help and company 
for you.” 

“Sure, it’s Tessie I wish I had up here along wit’ me now,” 
*Lizabeth murmured unguardedly, half to herself, thinking of the 
good-hearted servant and friend now gone for a few days’ rest. 

Her husband shot her a quick look. “Leave the clo’es wait.” 
he of the washing. 
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There was no turning 
fear gave ‘Lizabeth a 


But he knew that her lowered voice and troubled look, knew 
indeed that the sad change that had come over ’Lizabeth in these 
past weeks had nothing to do with farm labor or loneliness. A 
cloud came across his own handsome, sunburned face, and a dis- 
tressed look into his Irish blue eyes. 

But both husband and wife were of the race which light words 
never fail and to which heavy words come slowly and with diffi- 
culty, and now a peaceful silence fell, except for the healthy little 
noises of the babies over their bowls and the pleasant waking 
sounds of the farm. The cocks had done crowing, but birds were 
still whisking noisily about in the hilly, prosperous orchard, and 
in the uncleared forest near-by where redwoods towered above 
bay and madrona trees. The air was fresh and wet, dew sparkled 
on clods and on brown grass when the sun rose over the near 
shoulder of the mountain, and ’Lizabeth’s pet Jersey, trailing 
wistfully across a long stretch of hillside meadow to the gate, 
left a darker trail of broken dewdrops in the silver glitter on the 
tangled tarweed and yarrow and the dried oats behind her. 

’Lizabeth’s breakfast table was on the porch of a shabby, un- 
painted cabin, built, as she expressed it, “for Chinks or Portygees, 
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Illustrations by 


back now. Remorse and 
sudden burst of courage. 


dear knows when!” Its half-century made it old for California, 
but *Lizabeth’s love and pride were making it young again; the 
pink climbing rose that wreathed the roof was but two years old, 
the sweet peas that were perfuming the fresh air were younger; 
crisp little curtains garnished all the small windows, and ’Liza- 
beth’s old-country love of beauty and of thrift had even in one 
crowded year worked wonders everywhere. 

Perhaps thinking this, and looking down in utter content at 
the valleys shining far below them and the fog rising in long 
rifts and scarfs toward the mountain tops, Jim said: ‘Well, 
what haven’t we got!” 

So often she had looked across at him smiling, so often in 
answer she had said thankfully, seriously, ““Nothing!’”’ So often 
they had counted their blessings; the healthy, adored little chil- 
dren, the prosperous acres of prunes, the apples and potatoes 
and figs, the eggs and the creamy thick milk, the dirty little car 
which opened all the countryside to them. 

But today, although she smiled and looked at him bravely, she 
could not answer, and Jim saw to his consternation that her lips 
were trembling. 


James 
Montgomery 


Flagg 


“Now, why do you take it 
that way, dear?” he said, half 
sympathetic and half impa- 
tient. “‘Give her time. She'll 
come round!” 

“But you don’t know 
mama,” ’Lizabeth faltered 
for the hundredth time. 

“T wouldn’t wonder was she 
sorry already!” Jim suggested. 

“‘Heaven knows she’s no 
sorrier than I am!” ’Lizabeth 
said in a low whisper that was 
a prayer. 

“Leave her say so!” Jim 
offered healthily. 

“She'll never say so. Sure 
she has a stubbornness on her 
on Friday that’d do Satan 
himself for a Sunday!” ’Liza- 
beth answered dispiritedly. 
“T can’t help thinkin’ that 
maybe something’d happen 
her!” she added uneasily. 

“You thruckle to her, and 
there'll never be an end to it,” 
Jim advised his wife, not un- 
kindly. 

“But Jim,” persisted *Liza- 
beth, trembling a little and 
watching him anxiously, “‘sup- 
pose she fell into bitther mis- 
fortune unbeknowst to us and 
they run her out of her little 
bitteen of a place thin.” 

“Run her out!” Jim echoed 
in a high, incredulous key, his 
eyes still on the baby. 
“They'll need dynamite to 
run her out. Leave me tell 
you she’s got more in her head 
than the roots of her hair— 
that one. She’d give them a 
full guinea to the pound 
and thank them to step on 
their way!” said Jim, with 
a chuckle of admiration for the prowess of his mother-in law. 

“Sure you’d never want her to come make her home in her old 
age wit’ us?” ’Lizabeth pursued timidly. 

“Not after the fight we had, I wouldn’t,” Jim agreed doubt- 
fully; ‘“‘but don’t you be throublin’ yourself so hard about it. 
’Twill all come smooth. ’Tis for you now not to weaken on your 
mother, and run down there to patch it all up. You that was 
right has no call to say you was wrong———”” 

“Ah, what does it matther!’”’ ’Lizabeth cried, with a great 
yearning in her voice. “If I was right, what of it? Isn’t she me 
own mother that hasn’t another child but me in the world nearer 
than Syracuse, New York, and him married and gone these ten 
years?” 

“Well, this I know,” said Jim in mild displeasure, “you'll go 
dead against me if you give way to her and her tanthrums, and 
you'll do yourself no good with her, that knows she’s wrong. Five 
weeks now she’s sulked—give her another week. As for throuble 
and gettin’ herself evicted, they don’t do that in these parts— 
there’s always some way out whin ve have credit. And old age isa 
long ways from her yet, that’s pushing fifty or maybe fifty-five.” 
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“Jimmy, could we 
maybe go down there on 
our way to church of 
a Sunday,” ’Lizabeth 
pleaded, “‘to see was she 
all right?” 

“Sunday week,” he 
amended, scowling. 
“Why, it wasn’t you 
that done anything, 
’Lizabeth,” he reminded 
his wife, almost re- 
provingly. ‘She tuk it 
into her head that I 
cheated her on her tax—  3=S SS 
and me her own sis- 
ter’s stepson, that she’s 
known since I was no 
bigger than Mary Ellen 
here. An’ whin she finds 
out she’s wrong, whit 
does she do but get mad 
at me and you! ‘I'll not 
speak to ayther wan 
of youse again!’ she 
says——”’ 

“I know what she 
says ” *Lizabeth in- 
terrupted with a face of 
pain. 

“Well, now leave her 
be until she gets over 
argued her husband 
more gently. 

“But Jim, if she was 
sick on us!” 

“Well, wouldn’t your 
grandmother leave us 
know?” the man argued. 

““Grammar’s ninety,” 
*Lizabeth offered du- 
biously in return. 

“Now, mindja, I’d 
have the two of them 
up here in that off 
room,” Jim said sud- 
denly, “for as long as it 
pleased the Lord to 
leave them with us, and indeed your mother’d be a fine one 
to lend me a bit of advice about this and that on the farm, 
for she have a good head on her; but this is different. Leave her 
get over it in her own time and she’ll not be so flip to get mad at 
us again.” 

“Grammar’d sit here watching the chickens and the childern 
all day long,” ’Lizabeth said eagerly, with an April face. “She’d 
be no trouble at all to me, and mama and I cud get along good 
without Tessie Murrey ever puttin’ a fut in it!” 

“Well, Pll not be back tonight,” Jim said, rising and stretching 
luxuriously, ‘‘and I’ll not be in until late tomorrow. I may as 
well get down as far as Monterey and see Aggie. That’s Thursda’, 
and [’ll clean the car Frida’. Sunda’ maybe we'll look in on the 
gir’rls and see if they know where they get off at vet!” 

*Lizabeth embraced him tenderly, her fresh, smooth, wild-rose 
face against his brown one and all her virile, yielding slenderness 
held tight in his arms. Jim’s kiss might have been the first kiss 
of young love, it was so eager, so deeply satisfying and tender. 

“Jimmy, you’re so good to me!’ murmured the wife. For 
when he could call her mother and the aged crone who was her 
mother’s mother “the gir’rls,” a change had come over his hurt 
and angry spirit indeed. He had no sooner rattled out of the 
yard in his little car, off for a two-days’ trip of bargaining and 
selling and buying, than ’Lizabeth went thankfully down upon 
her knees, anchoring the baby with one arm about him as he sat 
dangling little bare legs from the table and watching Mary 
Ellen stagger about the yard as she murmured some incoherent 
and absent-minded words of gratitude. 

Then she rose and with the usual little burden balanced on 
her hip and Mary Ellen running alongside, went to the fence, 
through a picket gate; across a dipping lane and into a dooryard 
similar to her own. The Deanes had forty acres and the 
Cassidys more, but the two farmhouses were not a stone’s 
throw aie set high in the sunshine upon the lonely mountains. 
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“God's hand was in the whole thing I wouldn't wondher!" said Mrs. Mulcahey. 


Mrs. Cassidy was dressing formally; just now washing herself 
at the pump, but with her “good” skirt on, and with her thin 
gray hair already covered by an old bonnet upon which some 
pink cloth roses twisted as if in the last agonies. Her yard was 
like ’Lizabeth’s yard, if not so prosperous; there were plows and 
broken machinery and empty tins, and every variety of bucket, 
rope, tool and chain, odds and ends of rolled wire fencing, a 
tethered goat, and wary, shabby fowls picking disinterestedly 
here and there. 

“Goin’ away?” ’Lizabeth asked in surprise. 

“T tought maybe I’d stip over to Santa Cruz wit’ Tin Riley,” 
said Mrs. Cassidy, in the softest accents in the world. “Is Dan 
there I dunno. His papa’s awful mad at him. He'll kill um.” 

The latter details were infinitely less sensational to ’Lizabeth 
than the former. Old Dan, in his sodden way, was always mad 
at young Dan, who in turn was incessantly disappearing for long 
sprees in the neighboring towns. The Cassidy men—they were 
four—were all dark, idle, discontented, dreaming creatures who 
ate ravenously and carelessly, fought, hunted, drank hard and 
slept in dark lairs which made ’Lizabeth shudder even to see. 
The wife and mother, however, was a pathetically optimistic, 
even a gay old creature who enjoyed nothing more than an op- 
portunity like this one to go to Santa Cruz, forty miles away, see 
her sister, enjoy a movie and a sermon, all under the old pretext 
of hunting down one of her errant sons. 

“T washed me gauntlets an hour back,” she said now, indi- 
cating them dripping from the low clean branch of an apricot 
tree. “I'll wave thim in the air as we go an’ look decent whin I 
get to Annie’s. I putt the coffee back on the stove f’r papa . 

“Tell me again what Tin Riley told you about mama,” ’Liza- 
beth asked as the other immersed her blotched old face in a gray 
tin basin of dubious-looking suds. 

“He said your mama’d been tuk sick, like I was tellin’ you 
whin Jim come home last night,” said Mrs. Cassidy obligingly, 
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‘Lizabeth was surprised to see something mischievous in Grammar's look. 


now drying face and hands upon a damp gray strip of what had 
once been a towel. “Didja tell Jim? Was he awful mad on 
you?” 

“‘He’s gone off to Salinas; no, I never told him nothin’,” ’Liza- 
beth answered in a slow, troubled voice. ‘‘He’s been so hot about 
it,” she added, “that I never dared mention the like of it to him. 
But sure he seemed a little kinder this morning,” she finished, 
on a wistful and pathetic note. “Riley didn’t say what ailed 
her?” 

“Go down to the barn and ask him himself, ’Lizabeth,” ad- 
vised the older woman, now buttoning on a gored cashmere 
basque that had been hanging on a tree. ‘‘He’s down there with 
Pete. He’s hitchin’ up now, and I hope we'll be well down 
towards the wather before the heat of this day gets anny more 
stren’th into it!”? muttered Mrs. Cassidy with a glance at the sky, 
which was indeed assuming the soft dove-blue color that promised 
burning weather. 

’Lizabeth turned obediently toward the barn, reluctant and 
yet anxious to hear what she must hear. She found the withered 
old tin-peddler putting his white horse into the shafts of a wagon 
that glittered gaily with saucepans and colanders in the bright 
morning light. 

““Misther Riley,” ’Lizabeth began in a worried voice, “was 
you tellin’ Mrs. Cassidy somethin’ about me mama bein’ sick?” 

“There’s somethin’ new,” said old Riley, displaying a jelly 
strainer enthusiastically. ‘Sure if I’ve sold the wan of thim, 
it’s two hunder’ I’ve sold ue 

She put the thing gently aside, with his kindly compliments 


and inquiries about herself and Jim and the children. Her 
troubled eyes never left his face. 
“Well, yes, your mama’s been sick,” he finally admitted. ‘She 


was in bed whin I was there yestherda’; it was the old lady I 
talked to, your Grammar. She was settin’ in the yard like she’s 
done these I don’t know how manny years A 


| 
“Yes, yes, I know!’’ 
*Lizabeth hurried him 
on, in an agony of im- 
patience. ‘What did 
she say?” 

“She said your 
mama’d felt so bad 
about losin’ the little 
place that she’d tuk to 
her bed,” old Riley 
stated simply. 

*Lizabeth’s eyes wid- 
ened in horror. ‘Losin’ 
the place!’ she echoed. 
“Mrs. Cassidy told 
me ‘money throuble,’ 
but she never 
annythin’ about losin’ 
the place! How could 
they take it off of her, 
Tin?” she faltered, 
catching at his hand. 

“T don’t know,” said 
Tin Riley, sympatheti- 
cally, “but the ould 
lady was talkin’ about 
going over to the 
Farm.” 

“To the Farm!’’ 
*Lizabeth echoed, chok- 
ing. ‘But dear Lord in 
Heaven, they’d never 
go there while me and 
Jim had a roof over us!” 
she half whispered, as 
if to herself. ‘The Poor 
Farm! This has all 
come up very sudden, 
Misther Riley. Mama 
sick!”” she murmured 
dazedly. ‘God be good 
to us all through the 
mercy and goodness of 
God! Did Grammar say 
what sickness she had 
onto her?” 

“She had a_ great 
stren’th of wakeness 
entoirely onto her Riley was beginning smoothly, when 
his thoughts were distracted by the final issuance from the 
house of Mrs. Cassidy, resplendent for what was for her a day of 
delight. 

“You won’t be back in mama’s neighborhood until several 
days?” ’Lizabeth asked as they made the last preparations for 
departure. 

“T’m goin’ exactly the other way now,” Riley stated regret- 
fully, “but I’ll stop in here on me way back, and if it’s a message 
you want sint, sure I cud——” 

“You and Jim could dhrive down aisier than that!’ Mrs. 
Cassidy said, waving her gloves delicately back and forth as she 
perched on the front seat. The harness and the tins jangled 
together, the whole rattle-trap affair gave a great jounce and lurch 
on the uneven drive, and they were gone, up the shaded forest 
road where the big water-butts dripped and splashed, and the 
squirrels and chipmunks flashed and chattered in the thickets 
under the big redwoods. 

’Lizabeth slowly and thoughtfully took the baby, slowly and 
sadly made her way back to all the brilliant shine and order of 
her own little kitchen, where the big kettle sang over a dying 
wood fire in the tiny range. Absently, and with darkly staring 
eyes, she went about the familiar duties, while outside the woods 
grew still in seven o’clock heat and the sun rose burning over 
miles of blue mountains. 

Mama sick and tossing and depressed in bed!) And Grammar 
ninety! Neighbors—but the nearest were Japs and Portygees— 
“not like to step in if a body’d be in throuble” ran ’Lizabeth’s 
sick thoughts. 

“Tf I cud get to her wanst!”’ she said aloud suddenly, stopping 
short in the middle of the floor. The baby, taking his turn in 
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the high chair, looked up from his ecstatic interest in the jingling 
rings of the saucepan cleaner at the unexpected sound, and his 
soft little mouth trembled for a second and his blue vane 
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’Lizabeth caught him to her, kissed his tears away and sank 
into the rocker; he should have his second breakfast five minutes 
early, let the books say what they would. The old clock was 
slow annyway. 

And as she sat nursing him, with that dreamy content in her 
eyes that even the busiest mothers must know at that moment, 
a sudden desire made all her senses jump together and the blood 
begin to race through her veins. 

To get to mama somehow! To get tomama somehow! What 
matter it who was wrong and who was right? who was reasonable 
and who unfair? She was her mother’s only daughter, and they 
had never had a coldness before! Just to get to mama and hold 
out her arms and say: “Come to us. Jim and me’s your children. 
You’ve no call to worry while we’re doin’ so good!” 

The thought fired ’Lizabeth like strong wine; she breathed 
hard, her eyes moving as desperately as her thoughts hungered 
for the way—and means to the way. 

Wednesday, and Jim and the car wouldn’t be back until to- 
morrow night. And that meant Friday at the earliest for any 
trip, even if the precious motor didn’t need cleaning and oiling, 
“and scrapin’ them things that’s always havin’ to be scraped!” 
thought ’Lizabeth feverishly. 

The Deanes had no horses, hiring them, as the Cassidys did, 
when there was occasional cultivating to be done on the farms. 
The Cassidys’ motor-car had been planted axle-deep in mud, 
with one wheel, the mud-guards, the hood and the wind-shield 
missing, for two years, in the Cassidys’ back yard. Sometimes 
the women sat in it, when the shade lay there, with their sewing. 
’Lizabeth’s eyes grew narrow and her mouth shut in a stern 
line as she pondered. 

Mama lived outside the village, down in the valley eleven miles 
away; eleven miles—but it was all down-hill! The day was 
already ‘“‘a scorcher,” as Jim had predicted—but the road lay 
through the mountain forests! There were water-tanks every 
two miles. And more than that, there would be always carts 
and hay wagons and motors passing, and in them kindly folk 
who would give a woman and two babies a lift—and gladly. 

“Wit’ a little luck,” thought ’Lizabeth, her heart dancing, 
“T’d oughter walk in on her for lunch! And one kiss,” mused 
the daughter, her eyes filling, ‘‘one kiss’ll settle it all between us. 
Jimmy—but sure he’ll not be mad at me whin he comes down to 
get us! But I’m not one to leave me mama to grieve by her lone, 
wit’ sheriffs and dear knows what after her,” "Lizabeth reasoned 
more quietly, making her actual preparations for flight now. 
“Tt’s no walk at all—eleven miles. Savin’ the last four it’s out 
on the broad highway, where we’ll get manny a lift!” 

Exhilarated by the mere thought, she flew about the getting 
ready with the first song of many sad weeks dancing on her lips. 
She and Jim, when Mary Ellen was the baby, had once been 
obliged to climb the long road, and she thought of that crisp 
winter day now, of the wet branches with the sun on them, of 
the delicious released odors of pine and manzanita, of the rain- 
beaten brown earth that was firm, almost springy, under her 
feet. Jim’s face had grown red and damp and his black hair had 
curled on his temples under the baby’s light weight, but ’Lizabeth 
had reached home still fresh and unfatigued, ready to step about 
her afternoon labors as blithely as usual. 

Jim had made Mary Ellen a little cart of an empty box, with 
two round wooden wheels nailed on a strip of broom handle, and 
a long tongue. ’Lizabeth decided to start at least with the help 
of this rather rickety affair, hiding it in the roadside bushes as 
soon as a lift should offer itself. She put a little old square of 
blanket, washed snowy white, inside it, and placed Mary Ellen 
herself within, and the baby on a pillow, half leaning against his 
sister. A tin box of graham wafers, a cup—for they would pass 
many a mountain stream—and some sandwiches for herself, and 
evervthing was ready. ’Lizabeth slammed the kitchen door, 
tied the dog, called out a word of explanation and good-by to 
Pete Cassidy, and was off down the road, with both children 
laughing in her own contagious excitement and hope. 

Mama—mama-—she’d see mama in a few hours’ time! All 
the agonies of the separation seemed to rise into the sweet morn- 
ing air and dissipate themselves in clear, high, skvev blueness as 
she went along. No more heartaches and debates and hesitations 
—she was going straight to her mother. 

And what if she did get tired, and the children, too? She could 
have a good rest this afternoon, talking, and sponge the baby off 

_with spring water if the day grew cruelly hot, and there would be 
mama’s famous figs and peaches for Mary Ellen’s refreshment. 

The first mile—the second mile—and ‘Lizabeth felt as strong 
and cheerful as ever. The children, wearied from their early 
start, were sound asleep in their box; their mother kept to the 


middle of the wide road, where the track was smoother, that 
they might not be too much shaken. 

Presently the Airedale, with a great flourish of joy, joined 
them, his rope dragging. He had been a sickly tiny puppy a year 
ago, when ’Lizabeth had taken pity on him; he was a strong big 
dog now, and as she patted him, not sorry for his company, she 
wished that he might have had a little harness, to help her with 
her load. 

Mary Ellen was awake now, and wandering rather wastefully 
beside them. No use to try to persuade a baby of three to con- 
centrate her steps and husband her strength. ‘*Lizabeth com- 
promised by a long wait at the four-mile water-tank, bathing 
her face and the little girl’s, managing a drink for the dog and 
sitting panting on a log for a whole luxurious half-hour. 

The day was burning hot; her hair stuck to her wet forehead 
and her whole body felt tickly, sticky, feverish. Perspiration 
sprang to every pore of the baby’s forehead as he took his eleven 
o'clock meal, and his weight, usually so welcome, was almost 
unbearably warm against his mother. She stared up through 
fringed redwood branches at the sky. 

It was high, pale blue, cloudless. There was not a breath of 
wind; not a bird note. But the hot still air was buzzing, hum- 
ming with vague insect noises, and the crack of a branch behind 
her made ’Lizabeth turn uneasily and look into the silent forest. 
It was highway, to be sure, but it was at best a lonely road since 
the prettier way had been opened to the beaches. All the worid 
went by Los Gatos now. 

Seven miles below the ranch, ’Lizabeth must leave the main 
track to follow an old lumber road through the woods to her 
mother’s very door. By doing so, she mused now anxiously, she 
did indeed cut off three long miles of highway. But on the other 
hand there would be no probability of her obtaining a lift on the 
old road; her one chance of that was on the more roundabout 
way that went straight to the village and then doubled back at 
an angle to her mother’s. 

“But indeed I’ll not get a lift annywhere this morning, dear 
knows what’s in it!’”’ she thought ruefully. ‘I never in the whole 
of me life seen the road so bare! You’d wonder they wouldn’t 
be taking wood up and down, at least!” 

The baby was hot and fretful now, and for almost the first 
time in his serene little life he wept bitterly; the piercing little 
cries that she could not silence distressed his mother dispropor- 
tionately. 

“Tt won’t hurt him to yell good once!”’ she said aloud, rocking 
him. ‘Don’t cry, dear! Look at mama’s tick-tock!” 

The watch surprised her; ten minutes to twelve, with some six 
burning miles to go, in the worst of the day’s heat, and with her 
legs already aching with fatigue and strain. 

However, there was no turning back now. The five miles be- 
hind her would be harder to retrace than the six in front. She 
packed the babies back into their box and started down-hill again. 

But the double freight would not travel so comfortably now. 
The baby was excited and tearful and Mary Ellen hot and cross. 
The two bumped, flounced against each other, quarreled and 
wept. Mosquitoes and flies buzzed about them; there were fre- 
quent stops for readjustment and consolation. ’Lizabeth’s face 
was pallid with heat and her head roared with sudden and violent 
pain. She seemed never to have been cool, comfortable, mistress 
of herself. All the world was the burning, unsvmpathetic forest, 
the brassy heat of the day, the buzz of insects and the fretful 
wailing of the children. ; 

Miggy the dog growled low in his throat and her heart leaped 
with fright. Mountain lions had been seen a few miles farther 
up last summer, when the unwonted drought had driven all 
sorts of savage folk from their fastnesses. Hadn’t Jim himself, 
five years ago, seen a young lioness on the Deer Mountains, 
“draggin’ his cub in his mout’——” 

“Between us and all har’rm whispered "Lizabeth, not 
daring now to look behind her for fear of that slinking, golden 
brown form. “I hadn’t no business to thry this,’’ she admitted. 

But remorse and fear gave her a sudden burst of courage and 
she moved on rapidly and courageously. She resolutely put be- 
hind her the thought of her. safe little kitchen. into which the 
tree shadows would be creeping now; she denied herself the luxury 
of the anticipation of what it would be to get to mama’s, to sink 
into a chair in the familiar deep side porch, to lay this poor little 
weary, bewildered baby in a clean, smooth bed with only a cool 
sheet over his hot little bitten body. 

And suddenly a delicious sound made her whole being thrill 
with hope; the steady tuck-(uck-tuck of a motor-cycle was coming 
up the road. “Lizabeth halted, put on her hat, gripped Mary 
Ellen’s hot, wet little hand. 
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A change had come over her husband's angry spirit— Lizabeth murmured words of gratitude. 


It was one of the ‘General Electric fellers’” from the station 
on top of the hill. ’Lizabeth greeted the tanned, smiling young 
man as if he represented all that was welcome in life. He stopped, 
dismounted and they talked together. 

“Well, you’ve got your hands full!’’ he said, eying the pale 
woman and the red-faced babies sympathetically when she had 
somewhat explained. “I guess neither you nor Mr. Deane have 
been into town this week. The road’s closed. They’re opening 
the new bridge and they’ve got a big sign to detour round through 
Los Gatos.” 

“Ah, that’s it!” ’Lizabeth said with an awakening face. She 
knew that she would never have attempted this mad journey at 
all had she known this, but she did not tell Dick Hudson so. In- 
stead she wiped her face, smiled and discoursed cheerfully upon 
the few miles left to go. She would be turning off in another half- 
mile, do you see? onto her mama’s own back road. And then 
it’d be nothing at all. 

Dick Hudson reflected as he reenforced the lopsided wheels of 
the cart with a piece of strong wire from his kit. 


“There’s all of four miles along that road when you get to it, 
and it’s an awful day!” he said dubiously. 

“Oh, we'll take it easy!’ promised ’Lizabeth. But when the 
tuck-tuck-tuck had died away into the distance again a great 
desolation seemed suddenly to overcome her, and she felt for the 
first time utterly discouraged and despondent. A little more 
than four miles—but she did not feel that she could take another 
four steps. The heat and the flies were causing her an actual 
vertigo. 

Mary Ellen was triumphantly alone in the cart now, trailing a 
piece of string for Miggy’s entertainment, and ’Lizabeth had the 
baby’s soft, collapsed weight on her shoulder. 

But this was impossible. She could go only a few feet in this 
fashion; she began to fear that she would burst a blood-vessel— 
one of those throbbing so madly in her temples. And leave the 
babies with a dead mother in the lonely woods? ’Lizabeth began 
to weep, stumbling on frantic with fear. 

Once upon the old road ’Lizabeth found the going harder. 
There were occasional brief up-grades, and the ruts ~- last 
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winter were irregular and deep. Between tears, heat and fatigue, 
flies and the obstruction of the baby’s head, she stumbled. 

Then she had to plump young Jim into the cart upon his sister, 
whether or no, and creep, writhing with pain, to a seat on the 
low crumbling bank, and sit there, clutching her ankle in her 
hands, unhearing of the children’s uproar, sufiocating and bend- 
ing under the onslaught of sudden agony. 

“Ah—my God! Ah—my God!” she said, in a sort of fright- 
ened whine. “Oh, Miggy, go ’way—-oh, my God! Oh, dear-r-r! 
I can’t—don’t cry, dear; mama just hurt herself a little—it’ll 
all be better—oh, my God!” 

The pain ebbed with infinite slowness. It was easier, except 
for the arrows of fire it sent through her when she tried to rest 
her weight upon the twisted ankle. She had done this once be- 
fore, walking to church with mama years ago, and a nice young 
man had helped her into a drug store, she remembered. How 
long had the pain lasted then? 

She forced herself to walk slowly up and down, wincing and 
closing her eyes as she did so. There was lameness everywhere 
now; in her arms, her back; she was sore from head to foot. 

There should be a water-tank a few hundred feet farther on; 
they must rest there for the next few merciless hours, anyway. 
Night might come and find them in the forest—no matter. It 
was ll like a horrible dréam, punctuated with the hammering, 
hammering of her temples. 

She explained the situation to Mary Ellen and left the child in 
the dog’s care while she painfully dragged the baby fifty paces. 
Then she whistled the dog to the baby’s side and came back with 
the empty cart for the older child. There was half an hour of this 
slow progress beiore they reached the tank; the flies and mos- 
quitoes were terrible now, whirling in clouds in the hot afternoon 
light, and ’Lizabeth ripped off the wide net scarf that wreathed 
her shade hat and spread it over the box-cart to shelter the baby. 
Exhausted, and fed, and sponged with cool water, he had most 
fortunately gone to sleep. 

’Lizabeth sat staring ahead of her in something like a stupor. 
Mary Ellen was friendly now, eager to “love” and to “poor” 
mama who had hurt her foot. Miggy lay at her feet, his faithful 
eyes, bloodshot with heat, uprolled to her face, his tongue out, 
his rough body heaving rhythmically. 

When her watch said ten-minutes before five ’Lizabeth roused; 
she dared delay no longer. Seven would be black darkness here 
in the forest, and darkness meant actual danger. 

Both children were asleep. She dragged Mary Ellen in the 
cart as far as she dared, left the dog with her and went back to 
pick up the soundly sleeping baby. The smaller child was the 
first to awake during these strange proceedings, and he wailed 
bitterly every time she set him down alone in the lonely road. But 
there was no other way, and ’Lizabeth steeled herself to endure 
his anguish. She had lost all thought of the end or the beginning 
of her journey. She must only save her children now from the 
danger into which her folly had plunged them; she must somehow 
get them safely back into their father’s arms, and if her own life 
was the forfeit—no matter. 

“But if anything happens to the either of them!”’ she whispered 
more than once as she rubbed the stinging bites on her face, 
pushed back the tumbled hair that was thick with water and dust 
and forced her sore feet on and on. ‘‘What’ll I do! I'll never be 
able to look Jim or mama in the face again, to say nothing of me 
own heart breaking wit’in me!” 

Her ankle had swollen angrily; now and then she stopped and 
pressed it hard with both hands to ease the discom/ort. 

“But thank Heaven I can walk at all!” she said aloud, more 
than once. 


And after all it was not quite seven o’clock and the daylight 
was still lingering in long shafts and bars across her mother’s 
yard when she pushed open the little picket gate. She was carry- 
ing the baby now and had Mary Ellen by the hand. For the cart 
had been abandoned some hundred feet back with a split wheel. 

*Lizabeth made the side porch and sank into a rocker. She was 
too far gone to feel the freedom to rest now, even with the baby 
taken from her arms by no other than his own father. 

For lim was on the side porch, and with him, as silent, as 
sternly observant as he, was "Lizabeth’s mother. Mary Ellen, 
secing her mother’s lap free, ran to her crying and began to 
scramble against her knee, but ’Lizabeth was too exhausted to 
move even a hand to help or detain her. She sat back, her 
temples sunken in a face pallid under dirt and sweat, insect bites 
and gray dust. Her beautiful hair hung in rough shreds, her hat, 
stripped of its trimming, showed cracks and white threads on the 
brown straw. Her eyes were red with heat and weariness and tears. 


“Well, I guess you’ve killed this child!” said Mrs. Mulcahey, 
a small, veiny woman with sharp, kind eyes, who had taken the 
baby from Jim. She was the first to speak. “Kitty!” she called 
toward the kitchen, ‘“‘bring me out a basin wit’ some warm water. 
It’s enough,” added Mrs. Mulcahey with a dark look of dis- 
approval at her daughter, ‘‘to kill ten childern! Streelin’ over the 
countryside on a day that’d broil the Devil himself and he in 
Hell——”’ muttered the baby’s grandmother as she alternated 
tender glances and ministrations to him with withering looks 
toward his collapsed mother. 

“Get me another basin with a little hot water‘and ammonia in 
it, Kitty,” Jim said, paying no attention to his wife, and busy 
with Mary Ellen’s small person. “Perhaps,” he added coldly, 
“‘vou’ll tell me whatever possessed you, ’Lizabeth, to do what you 
done. The scare you give me and your poor mother ig 

“J thought you was sick, mama,” said the dry lips in 
*Lizabeth’s discolored face. She strove desperately for an air 
of natural explanation and concern. ‘Tin Riley says you was 
upset about business matthers———” 

“Well, if L was!” cried her exasperated mother above the first 
shrieks that greeted the treatment of the children’s mosquito 
bites; “if 1 was, what good in the dear Lord’s world wud you do 
stravagin’ in like a mad Gipsy that’d be tellin’ you your fortune 
at a fair? Look at you! It bates Banager,’”’ added Mrs. 
Mulcahey in a lower tone, torturing her grandson and herself 
with her ministrations, “that a big grown woman like you would 
run out like a Turk that has no home—and us foaming the con- 
stable himself to know was it drownded or run over you all 
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“Tin Riley says you was sick, mama,” ’Lizabeth faltered, after 
sending a wistful glance from husband to mother in vain. 

“Sick! I’ve not spent a day in bed in the whole course of me 
life since your brother Leo was born!” her mother said indig- 
nantly. “I don’t know why a sinsible feller like Riley would 
come here and take all poor Grammar says for Gospel truth!” 

“But Riley said Grammar said——”’ ’Lizabeth cried, be- 
wildered, ‘Riley said———” 

“Riley had it all wrong, or else your grandma woke up sleepy 
and told him a lot she’d been dreamin’,”’ Jim summarized briefly. 
“There’s nothing the matter with your mother, and she’s just 
sold her prunes for twice what she got last year. You’ve just 
about killed this feller and poor little Mary Ellen,’ he added 
warmly, ‘‘to say nothing of yourself, and had me and your 
mama scared out of our wits, and the stew cookin’ all day long on 
the oil stove up at home until I thought the whole woods was on 
fire, and all becaus’ you didn’t have the good sense to tell me this 
mornin’ how bad you felt——” 

“Annyway, it wasn’t Jim’s doin’ that I let me timper get 
aholt of me!”” Mrs. Mulcahey continued the tale sternly. “Sure, 
wasn’t [ sayin’ to Grammar this very mornin’ that I’d have Joe 
Silva give me a lift and take you up a box of figs come Sunda’? 
Jim’s me own sister’s step-child; 1’d not be out wit’ him long. 
But no, that’ll not do for your ladyship’s grace,” she added. 
“You must come battherin’ down in the day’s crool heat—killin’ 
the young childern ig 

“What did you do?” Jim demanded. “Did you lose your 
road?” 

“No. But I had to walk ev’ry stip of it———” she faltered. 

“Nobody’d offer you a lift, I suppose, for fear you’d steal like 
a Gipsy itself?”’ her mother suggested scathingly. 

“There wasn’t nobody on the roads—there’s a deetour,” 
’Lizabeth explained, swallowing a bitter lump in her throat. 

The others exchanged glances. 

“Mary Ellen never walked it?” Jim asked incredulously. 

“No—I had the little cart.” 

“The both of thim in the cart!” 

“For a while they was. An’ thin I’d pack one a bit along and 
go back for the other,” she explained briefly. “I was worried 
about me mama,” ended ’Lizabeth simply. 

“Well, you’re a fine worry yourself to be worryin’ about me,” 
Mrs. Mulcahey exclaimed ungratefully. 

“‘Didn’t you see nobody?” pursued Jim. “I met Mrs. Cassidy 
in Santa Cruz. She’d left Riley and got a lift from the Kennans. 
I wint home feelin’ uneasy about you, and Pete told me. What 
with the smoke pourin’ out of the kitchen and not a sign of ye I 
don’t know what I thought!”’ And Jim wiped his forehead and 
gulped in turn. “And you all alone * he ended, under his 
breath. 


“T had Miggy,” ’Lizabeth stammered with trembling lips, 
bending to hide her face as she patted the dog. 

“T don’t know what I ever did that vou’d not trust me, 
*Lizabeth.” Jim said in a changed (Continued on page 164) 
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EVORE did not know how he knew that they were 
going to try blood transfusion as a last resort. He 
knew, somewhat detachedly—for his mind seemed to 
have floated a little away from his body—that 

he was ill and very weak, and that he had been thus for 
some time; so ill and weak that to turn in bed was a great 
weariness, and that separate nights and days blurred into 
one long night and day. It was annoying, being ill, for a 
masterful man. 

Would he die? He wondered. The possibility irritated him 
faintly but it did not make him afraid. He was not accustomed 
to fear—a fearful man could never have lived his life. He had 
liked life and enjoyed it, few more subtly. And life, rousing out 
of nothingness to talk and act for a childish moment, inconsequent 
as brief, was all. He had never been able to trick himself into 
a belief that, after the annihilation of the body, something con- 
tinued. Hell—Heaven—Elysium—bubbles—old wives’ tales. 
Death meant blackness, the end of enjoyment where so much 
still remained to be enjoyed. Nothing more. Even so—he had 
lived, in his span. Lived as none of his forebears had dared to 
live. He almost smiled. 
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If he died, the stiff family portraits would think he had got 
his just ‘‘come-uppance”’ at last—the vengeance of a Puritan 
God, overdue. Poor family portraits! The ants had gathered so 
painfully for the grasshopper to waste. Odd, to be the last of a 
New England line and to find in oneself no slightest trace of that 
doleful thing, a New England conscience. But fate was sportive 
and grew weary of virtuous men. 

Blood transfusion—hm-m. What poor devil would they get 
for—the party of the second part? He vaguely attempted to 
remember newspaper stories concerned with such matters. 
Husband Gives Own Blood to Save Wife—and so forth. A 
family matter—blood is thicker than water—a family matter, 
kept in the family. But he had no family, thank Heaven, no 
devoted family, not even a wife to snuffle about the sickbed and 
sacrifice and inherit. He stood alone. It would have to be a 
stranger. A quaint distaste arose in him—he wondered if it 
wouldn’t be better to die like a gentleman than to buy life back 
again with another man’s blood. Actual blood—red, living. 
Another man’s blood in your veins. A stranger. a veiled figure, 
a nameless passer-by, bringing a singular gift in silence, departing 
without speech, not to be seen again, and yet—the ama bond 
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between the two of you 
after the thing was 
done. Would there be 
such a bond? Of course 
not—he must be getting 
delirious. And yet — 
blood-brothers. He 
smiled at the grim play 
on words. 

There were now, he 
remembered, men who 
made an avocation of 
such barter. Sellers of 
life. He had read of 
them—did not hospitals 
keep a list of possible 
donors? Queer! Sub- 
jects—healthy subjects; 
he seemed to recollect 
one case, a man who 
had been such a subject 
some dozen times. Some 
of them gave without 
price but most were 
paid—fifty dollars or so 
an occasion, he thought. 
It was fortunate he had 
money—he grinned 
wryly; certainly no one 
of his acquaintance 
would ever do such a 
thing for him for love. 
No. But money could 
buy almost anything— 
even length of days, now 
doctors were so skilled. 
Well, it would be a new 
experience, at any rate. 
He closed his eyes and 
began to drift toward a 
troubled sleep, still 
wondering about the 
stranger, the man from 
nowhere who for some 
unfathomable reason 
would presently come 
and lie in the next bed 
and give him new life 
and new strength from 
his unknown veins. 

He was very weak 
when the actual trans- 
fusion was made, but 
still curious under his 
weakness. But his eyes 
blurred annoyingly 
when he taxed them, so 
he could not see all he 
wished. The doctor was 
saying something —had 
the stranger come, then? 
Yes—there he was. 
Devore looked at him 
eagerly. 

He was a big blond 
fellow—thirty, perhaps—a chest like a barrel—rough, strong 
hands. His eyes were candid and simple, their gaze frank and 
cheerful, without subtlety or unusual intelligence. He seemed 
entirely at ease and so admirable a mortal contrivance of health 
and strength that one could not imagine his body ever accepting 
the indignity of disease or pain. Devore hated him for that a 
little, then the mood passed. His eyes searched the stranger’s 
face again but found nothing to interest a connoisseur of emotions. 

“A dumb brute,” he thought, ‘‘a splendid, stupid beast, un- 
doubtedly possessed of every uninteresting virtue, industrious, 
righteous, God-fearing. One of the fortunate animals who lack 
the intelligence to know when they should be bored. On the 
whole, I am just as glad our acquaintance is to be so brief. I 
won’er what his name is—it should be Smith.” 

Then the stranger bared his arm. 

If Devore had beeen capable of gasping, he would have gasped. 
There = something about the occasional complete perfection of 


Devore had never been wholly afraid before. Miss Leigh looked at the cringing 


the human body, or a part of it, even in sculpture, suddenly seen, 
that dazzles the vision for a moment. And the stranger’s arm 
was more perfect than sculpture, for it lived. The skin was fair 
as a woman’s and the supple, serpentine muscles knotted and 
uncoiled beneath it in delicate response to the slightest gesture. 
It was huge, as the man was huge, but it did not seem so, for it 
was as exquisitely proportioned as it was powerful—a superbly 
accomplished mechanism. Devore saw the stranger’s hand half 
clench for an instant, and saw the muscles obey. He looked at 
one of his own arms disgustedly. It had always seemed capably 
muscular enough before; now it seemed like a piece of botch- 
work, crudely contrived by an apprentice. Then his eyes 
turned and he stared again at the stranger’s arm. 

Ah, they were getting ready—what a strange apparatus— 
rubber tubes—a thing like a little pump—the doctor said some- 
thing informative about Unger’s instrument—a needle for 
Devore’s arm—a needle for the stranger’s—so. 
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man and shuddered. 


When Devore was getting well, two memories stayed with him 
—the delicious sensation of new vitality that had invaded his 
whole being like delicate liquor after the operation had been 
completed—and the sight of the stranger’s arm. Which was odd, 
he thought, for he remembered little else about the man except 
his size. Indeed, he felt sure he might not have recognized him 
on the street—unless he had bared his arm. 

His first question as soon as he was allowed to talk had been, 
“Who was he?” 

At first the nurse did not understand. ‘Who was who, Mr. 
Devore?” 

“Who was he? ZThe—the man that i 

“Oh! Why, I think his name was Jones, Mr. Devore. I'll ask 
the doctor about him as soon as you're a little better. But you 
mustn’t talk much yet, you know.” 

“T know. Jones—eh? I thought it was Smith. But since it 
wasn’t, of course it would be Jones.”’ He smiled. 


“If.” threatened Jones, “you ever try and find her——" 


The nurse, who was 
literal-minded, prompt- 
ly took his tempera- 
ture. 

Devore let the matter 
rest till he was quite 
recovered. But the day 
before he left the hos- 
pital he obtained what 
information he could. 

Henry Jones was re- 
corded as white, thirty- 
one and single. Blood- 
count—and so on; but 
Devore did not bother 
with that except to note 
that Jones’s blood was 
of the very highest 
quality in its particular 
class, and that he had 
been a “donor” on three 
previous occasions, the 
first gratuitously for 
Jones, Sally—a_ niece. 
His occupation was 
given as_truck-driver; 
he lived in Brooklyn; 
street and number were 
noted. Devore was 
mildly amused at the 
willingness of the hos- 
pital authorities to as- 
sist him. They so 
obviously thought him 
grateful—a rich man 
anxious to do something 
pleasant for the poor 
man who had saved his 
life. Also, those who 
had known him were 
evidently fond of Jones. 

Devore smiled; ex- 
traordinary how even 
semi-intelligent people 
liked to believe in sen- 
timental fairy stories 
where honest virtue is 
rewarded. Why should 
he be grateful to Jones? 
As well be grateful 
to the salesman who 
sold you a necktie; the 
transactions differed 
only in degree, not in, 
kind. As well be grate- 
ful to the doctor and 
pay his bill with a 
thankful sob. He was 
not in the least grateful 
to Jones; he was merely 
curious about him. 

Nevertheless, as soon 
as he had his life in 
some sort of order 
again, he drove over to 
Brooklyn one day and, after some difficulty, arrived at Jones’s 
address. 

At what had been Jones’s address, for Jones had moved. 
Where? The slatternly, incurious landlady could not tell him. 
She thought it might have been to Hoboken but she wasn’t sure. 
No, Mr. Jones hadn’t left a forwarding address; he didn’t get 
much mail. Maybe the trucking company would know. 
Devore’s interest was piqued and he went to the trucking com- 
pany, who had no more news of Jones than the landlady. Jones 
had left, they thought, for a better job; he had always been a 
steady, respectable man. They knew nothing of any relatives he 
might have. That was all. 

Devore called up the hospital. No, Jones had not reappeared 
there. They were rather anxious to get hold of him at the 
moment, in fact—there was a case that—— Devore listened 
politely, asked them to notify him if Jones should turn up, and 
rang off. The successive defeats annoyed him; he was wane to 
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defeat. His desire to solve the puzzle of Jones increased. He 
would find Jones. What he would do with him when he found 
him was of minor importance; he neither knew nor cared; but 
Jones must be found. 

He consulted his lawyers and inserted a “‘personal”’ in the news- 
papers. “If Henry Jones, etc., will call, etc., he will hear of some- 
thing to his advantage.’’ Some seventy Henry Joneses replied, 
in person or by letter, but not one of them was Jones. Devore 
swore. 

He was a busy man; he then put the matter in the hands of 
a detective firm. They collected large fees and produced in- 
numerable Joneses, but never the right one. Devore did not 
grudge the fees; he began to realize that finding a man named 
Jones, white, single, thirty-one, blond, presumably American 
citizen, might not be such an easy affair. There had been nothing 
unusual about Jones but his singular avocation—and even that 
gave no clue, for Jones’s affair with Devore had been, apparently, 
his last appearance in the réle of a “donor.” A less tenacious 
man would have given up the search in a month, but Devore did 
not. Jones had become a whim of his, and he had never been 
anything but willing to pay for his whims. 

Months passed. Jones sank to the bettom of Devore’s mind. 
But he was always there. 

Meanwhile Devore carried on his life precisely as he had before 
his illness, thus disproving the old adage that when the Devil was 
sick the Devil a monk would be, and its sequel. Having suffered 
no sudden. fever of terrified repentance, even at the worst of his 
physical weakness, he remained consistent, and when he was well 
did not celebrate the fact with the customary orgy of the sinner 
returned to his fleshpots after an enforced bout of temperance. A 
careful sensualist, he permitted his senses to delight again in all 
that had ever delighted them, but never to that excess that takes 
the keen edge off pleasure. He was as entirely ruthless in such 
matters as he was fearless of heavenly reprisals, but selfishness 
dictated certain bounds of caution, and within those bounds he 
flourished like a green bay tree and observed his more careless 
fellow revelers plunge to destruction unblinkingly. 

He was that deadly anomaly, a cautious libertine—it is often 
so when Puritan stock turns moldy; and while a number of 
women and several men had every good reason for wishing to 
root him out of the soil of life in which he fattened like a man- 
drake, he was always a little too supple for their intentions. 
Moreover, as has been said, he did not mind paying for his 
whims, and he had never been quite afraid. 

The incident of the Cavendish girl and its unfortunate sequel 
occupied his time for some months near the close of the year and 
demonstrated again to him who needed no such demonstration 
the curative power of money cleverly applied. A visit to Europe 
followed; a return; Devore’s forty-third birthday—a birthday 
he celebrated with appropriate festivities, for he was pleased to 
find that now, nearly two years after his illness, that illness 
seemed to have left no mark upon him at all. Indeed, even 
doctors pronounced him astonishingly young for his age. ‘Shows 
what regular living will do for a man,” said the doctor. Devore 
smiled, and thought of Jones. 

Coincidentally enough, some days later he received a tele- 
phone call from his detective firm. They had found Jones. 

An hour later Devore was again in a hospital, but this time as 
a visitor. He smelled the eternal odor of hospital corridors with 
a pleasant feeling of health, tasting the contrast between this 
visit and the former one. Then they took him into the accident 
ward. Jones was there. 

“T don’t know whether he’ll recognize you,” said the nurse 
doubtfully. 

“Tt doesn’t matter very much,” said Devore. “I shall recognize 
him.” 

He did, but it was with an effort. Jones was there—but how 
altered! Of course there were bandages, but that was the least. 

The very lie of the body told of strength suddenly made use- 
less by a blind hammer stroke, the face was drawn with pain, the 
eyes large with pain. Out of the drawn and bandaged mask of 
the face the eves looked at him unrecognizingly, the candid eyes 
of a brave animal who has been hurt, who does not know why, 
who suffers without outcry. Devore wondered how he had 
looked when he lay in that other bed and Jones stood beside him, 
strong, young and casual, a creature unimaginably removed from 
weakness and anguish. Time brought its revenges shrewdly, 
with irony. There was Jones now—and here was he. He drew 
in a long breath; he could feel the blood run in his body, strong, 
rich, alive. And Jones? 

Jones, turning a little where he lay, flung up his left arm—the 
unbandaged one—in a gesture Devore remembered. The sleeve 


slipped back, disclosing the fair skin, the adroit, miraculous grace 
of the muscles. Devore shivered. Yes, that was the arm. He 
bent down to see if the needle prick had left a mark. No. His 
own arm tingled as he looked. The other arm was clumsy with 
bandages—it lay stiff at Jones’s side. 

“Too bad,” said the nurse later. ‘Too bad. Such a splendid 
fellow. And so patient.” 

“What was it?”’ queried Devore. 

“An accident—an explosion. He was working at’’—but that 
did not interest Devore. 

“He'll live?” 

“Oh, yes—but of course, even so—the whole right side—doctor 
thinks he’ll be able to save the foot—but even so——” 

“‘He’ll be permanently disabled?” 

The nurse nodded. “I’m afraid so. At least—he’ll be able to 
do light work—he’ll be able to walk—but his right arm will be 
practically useless—and his face—there’ll be scars, of course. Are 
you—a near relative?” 

“Not exactly.” Devcre smiled. ‘And yet, in a way——’ 

He made arrangements to have Jones transferred to a private 
room. It gave him a sense of retaliation, of power, to be able to 
treat this broken strength like a careless-acquired new plant. As 
Jones mended, Devore went often to see him. The hospital 
thought him an uncommonly grateful philanthropist; he had 
let the story of his first meeting with Jones be known. And they 
let Jones know who he was, and the reason he was there. 

Jones was, as Devore had expected him to be, dumbly grateful. 
It gave Devore intense entertainment to watch his uncouth, 
serious attempts to express his gratitude. 

“But, Mr. Devore, I—I——’”’ 

“Now, Jones.” 

Jones became convalescent, the bandages were gradually 
unwound. Devore visited him regularly; he became quite a 
privileged character in the hospital. Finally there came a day 
when the last of the bandages were off. 

Devore found Jones sitting docilely in his chair. 

“Well, Jones, got rid of the last of your swaddlings, I see. 
That’s fine.” 

“Ves,”’ said Jones with his characteristic heavy meekness, 
“that’s fine.” 

“Come, come, Jones!’’ said Devore, enjoying himself. “Mustn’t 
complain. You might be dead, you know. You might be dead.” 

Jones looked at him steadily. “I’d better have died,” he said. 

“Why, J ” 

“Look at that,” said Jones suddenly, and lifted his right arm 
with his left hand. Devore flinched. Yes, it was worse than he 
had imagined. Yes. ‘“There’s no strength in it, Mr. Devore,” 
said Jones deeply. ‘‘Not strength to pick up a match from the 
floor.” 

“Oh, come, Jones——’ 

“Oh, I’ll get used to it, I guess,’ said Jones in a colorless voice. 
“But I used to be a strong man, Mr. Devore. And now—what’s 
a man without his strength? That’s what I want to know,” he 
repeated, with an abrupt, surprising passion. “What’s a man 
without his strength?” 

“Well, well,” said Devore. “We'll see.” 

The nurse paralleled Jones’s query that same day. 

“Yes—he’ll be well enough to leave in a week, Mr. Devore. As 
well as he’s likely to be. But”—her voice was troubled—“but 
—what is he going to do? We’ve been trying to think of some- 
thing for him, but-—-—”’ 

“T thought—if he would care to take service with me——’ 
said Devore, with obvious diflidence. 

“Oh, Mr. Devore!” 

Devore put the question himself the following day. 

“The medicos say you're well enough to leave almost any time 
now, Jones. Have you any plans?” 

He watched, excitedly, for a twinge of despair or pain to cross 
Jones’s face, but nothing of the sort came, only a heavy, stupefied 
expression. 

“No, sir.” 

“No plans at all?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well—would you like to take service with me? I think I. 
could make a place for you—in my house—something you'd be 
able to do as 

Devore braced himself for a flood of exclamatory gratitude. 
But Jones merely said, “‘I’d like to, sir—if you think I’d be up 
to the work.” 

“Very well,” said Devore, rather disappointedly, “that’s 
settled.” He paused. ‘That all, Jones?” 

A gleam appeared momentarily in (Continued on page 144) 


By eADELA 


HERE was an extra rustle and murmur around the 

long room as Deborah Ames came in. A pause, then 

a flurry of sound, and finally a rush in her direction. 

Half a dozen girls crowded about her with noisy 
rapture and from the little room beyond, where she stood im- 
prisoned by tea-tables and serving stands, the hostess called 
out one of those intensely flattering and cordial greetings that 
are vouchsafed only to the very great. 

Clearly Mrs. Wilson felt a sense of triumph that Deborah 
Ames had come. It hadn’t been altogether easy to make these 
Saturday afternoon teas a success, in spite of her lovely house, 
her marvelous food and the fact that her husband was the head 
of a corporation which financed pictures. The mere presence 
of Deborah Ames added an air of distinction that it was difficult 
to achieve socially in Hollywood. 

When she could free herself, Mrs. Wilson rushed over to 
Deborah Ames. “It’s too sweet of you to come, darling,” she 
said. “I hoped and hoped you would. But you hardly ever go 
anywhere, Deborah.” 

“T seldom have time,” said Deborah Ames with an amused 
twinkle. “I’m a working girl, you know.” 

Everybody laughed at this, and little Mrs. Wilson said with 
a gasp: “Oh, Deborah, you do say the Joveliest things! It always 
gives me a new lease on life just to talk to you. You’re so won- 
derful, and you do such wonderful worth-while things. I just 
don’t see how a woman can be as clever as you are. I get so tired 
of just being nobody, but I guess I'll never shine except in the re- 
flected glory of my friends. I’ll send you some tea, dear, in 
just an instant, and such nice little cakes. 
with seven children—can you imagine?—who makes them.” 

“No cakes,” said Deborah Ames; “I’m dieting.” 

“Oh, not really? But why? Doscenario writers have to worry 
about their figures too? Well, I’ll send you an orange ice. I had 
orange ice because it does seem to me half the women in Holly- 
wood are dieting.” She fluttered away. 
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Dumb 


Deborah stood there, blinking her little light gray eyes rapidly 
in a way she had, and smiling gaily. She seemed pleased by the 
warmth of her reception but not at all surprised. An eager, 
enthusiastic look, as though she expected to enjoy herself very 
much, was on her small round face. She admired the stately 
drawing room, mellowed and softened by the glow of late after- 
noon sunshine through the gauze curtains. Without ignoring 
them, she seemed to have forgotten the group around her 

Her thoughts were busy, busy. Ah, there was Al Westerfeld. 
She must ask him who did the titles for his last picture. They 
were full of lifeand personality. Good title writers were hard-to 
find. And there was Jimmie Heinz. He had panned the last 
Polhemus picture. She must congratulate him on his courage. 
The Polhemus tradition strangled most critics into silence. And 
as She spied Hortensia Donohue giggling in a corner with two or 
three other girls, she wondered if she might diplomatically find 
out from her how much her father got for the continuity on “The 
Danger Line.” Possibly she’d get him to do the new Douglas 
story, if he didn’t try to hold her up. 

Every thought tied itself definitely to the studio, to her work. 
She could never .eave it behind. It was her life, her love. Until 
that afternoon at Evelyn Wilson’s it was the only love she had: 

Someone handed her a cup of tea and she took it absently, her 
shrewd, cool little eyes still concentrated on Hortensia Donohue. 
How beautiful she was; with that round, willowy softness, and 
the deep brown eyes beyond her low crown of silvery, ash-blonde 
hair. Hortensia had never occurred to her as the woman. for 
“The Prodigal Son,”’ but she was type perfect. 

She beckoned the girl, watching’ her walk across the room 
with that bright, inquisitive stare of hers. 

“Sit down, dear,” said Deborah Ames, and she patted the 
chair beside her with one plump little hand on which glittered : 
a seven-carat diamond. 

There was a tradition in Hollywood that Deborah Ames, who 
was unquestionably the greatest of all scenario ae the 
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one woman whose nod changed destinies of the silver-sheet, was 
a sort of mother confessor to the young film actresses. No one 
else would listen to their endless recitations about themselves, 
to their self-centered egotism about their work, to their tangled 
and shifting love affairs. 

But Deborah Ames would always listen, eagerly, inquisitively, 
asking endless questions, ofiering a perfect measure of cool advice 
and wise sympathy. She drank deep drafts of life from that cup. 
She experienced love vicariously. 

A couple of men came and joined them—a press agent and a 

well-known actor. The talk grew animated. Deborah loved 
conversation. Once or twice her high, hearty laugh rang out. 
Her intense interest, her little nods of appreciation, drew people 
on to self-revelation, spurred them to surpass themselves in 
clever phrases. And every now and then Deborah darted a glance 
at the lovely face beside her, shrewdly estimating its reactions, 
its responsiveness. It was later—much ‘later—that Deborah 
realized with a deep pang something: of ‘the picture they had 
presented sitting there, the lovely elegance of the slim beauty 
in flounces presenting a cruel contrast to her own small, stout 
figure badly dressed and badly corseted. 
- At the moment, she simply decided that the girl wouldn’t do. 
Too bad. Just another of those beautiful but dumb young 
creatures. She felt a little sorry for her, with her sweet, placid 
smile and her lazy air. With a kind laugh, Deborah Ames sent 
her back to her group of youngsters in the corner. 

Perhaps she would have been surprised to see the sudden flash 
that lighted Hortensia’s face when she saw the young man whose 
big blue eyes were smiling at her and whose !ong, lithe figure 
clad in immaculate blue had become the center of her circle. 
But the exclamation of pleasure died on her lips and she greeted 
him with a cool smile. 

“Hello, Tony. Well, did anybody ever see such a hat?” 

Instantly the girls subsided into giggles. Lawless young things 
with a sense of humor over-developed. They looked across at 
Deborah Ames. 

“It may be a funny hat,” said one of the girls, and a sudden 
dark and envious frown grew between her brows, “but I’d like 
to have what she’s got under it, that’s all. She may not look it, 
but she’s the smartest woman in the motion picture industry, and 
everybody knows it. Why, she’s the whole cheese down at the 
Perfect.. They must think she’s God or something, the way they 
act. She’s not only scenario editor, but she does all the big 
scripts and has the O. K. on stories, castes, titles, directors, cut- 
ting and everything. They say she gets a hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars a year. Do you believe that?” 

“Well,” said Hortensia flippantly, ‘‘she needs it, if she does. 
If you're not pretty, you’ve got to be smart.” 

“So that’s the great Deborah Ames,” said the blond young 
man, whose name was Anthony Cheda, in a musing tone. 

“Yes, it is,” said the other girl; ‘“‘and I admire her tre- 
mendously. She puts it over so. What do we—what does any 
actress—amount to alongside her? She makes pictures. Even if 
she is short and dumpy and wears terrible hats, you know she is 
somebody the minute she comes into a room, while we look like 
a lot of clothes-horses.”’ 

“Speak for yourself, John,” said Hortensia, suddenly angry, 
“and anyway, I don’t think she gets much out of life. I think 
these women with too much brains are out of luck, myself. All 
they do is work and work and work, and everybody tells ’em how 
great they are, and that’s all they get out of life. Old maids, 
that’s all they are really. Does anybody ever really love them? 
No, only some young fellow comes along and makes a sucker of 
them. Personally, I think too much brains is a curse to a woman. 
The brainier they are, the harder they fall.” 

Anthony Cheda turned and laughed down at her caressingly. 
“What a little philosopher! You're not an advanced woman, are 
you, Hortensia? You may be right, but Deborah Ames is cer- 
tainly a powerful person in this game.” 

The rest of the room had gathered about Deborah. She sat 
with one hand resting on her hostess’s arm. Her little mouth was 
unusually determined. Before her stood a tall man with gray 
hair. They had drifted into an argument. Deborah Ames loved 
arguing. It was a chance to look at the other fellow’s forces. 

“But you can’t make a picture out of it, Deborah,” said the 
tall man, whose name was Al Westerfeld. “It’s a great story, I 
grant you that. I’ll go even further. It’s the greatest story, the 
best novel, of this decade. But it isn’t picture material. Every 
producer in the business, even your own company, had turned it 
down until you made them buy it.” 

“Yes,”’ said Deborah Ames, smiling knowingly. “Now most 
of them wish they had bought it. Why did they turn it down?” 


“Oh, a dozen reasons! In the first place, it’s highbrow. There's 
no story you can put on the screen. It’s censorable from begin- 
ning to end. And people aren’t interested in religion.” 

“You are wrong,” said Deborah Ames quietly. 

And just in the way she said it there was revealed the whole 
power of the woman. For there was no antagonism, no personal 
feeling, no heat in her voice. There was even a sort of respect for 
the man before her, as though she would have spoken this only 
to an equal. She had stopped smiling, but a look of unusual 
animation brightened her face. 

“On all counts you are wrong, my friend. Any story in the 
world can be translated and explained in action. Any thought 
of the mind, any emotion of the heart, can be exemplified in 
action if you will take the trouble te do it. It isn’t the story of 
‘The Prodigal Son’ that is highbrow—it’s the treatment. But I 
shall not use that treatment. The story—it is the story of your 
heart and mine. And there is nothing that cannot be made 
censor-proof if the purpose behind it is great enough and the 
guilty are punished and the good rewarded. 

“T believe that people are more interested in religion than 
anything else on earth. Only you mustn’t label it religion. The 
whole world is seeking for light and comfort and love. He doesn’t 
know it, but even the man who goes to a cheap burlesque show, 
a bad movie, is seeking God. Because he’s seeking happiness, 
and happiness is God. Raise people just for a little while from 
the ills of this world. Show them how one man found peace and 
security and joy. Show them one man who overcame anguish 
—and you tell me they’re not interested in that? 

“T tell you ‘The Prodigal Son’ will be the greatest screen story 
of all times, and there are a good many men who turned it down 
that know it now. It’s the history of the heart of man.” 

She struck her heart with her clenched fist. Her face was 
ablaze with the crusader’s light. For a moment its plainness 
was wiped out. 

“T expect you're right,” said Al Westerfeld slowly. “My 
gosh, I’d like to believe in what I’m doing the way you believe 
in what you’re doing!” 

“But you must believe in what you're doing!” she cried. 
“You can’t sell anything you don’t believe in. You can’t create 
anything great unless you see a great need for it to be created.” 

“T can’t take it all so seriously,” said Al Westerfeld. 

“That is too bad,” said Deborah Ames with a prim, almost 
royal reproof. “Because you have possibilities of greatness. But 
we must give, give, give of all that’s in us.” 

“Gee, that’s great!’’ said a voice passionately, deeply. 

Deborah Ames turned her head and looked into the face o1 the 
tall, graceful young man who had quietly left his corner and joined 
her audience. She had never seen him before. The rest of the 
group, glancing at him, did not recognize him. They passed him 
by casually, a young unknown, and no psychic sense warned 
them that in a not very distant future they would be very glad 
to recall that they had met him. 

He hesitated. Then, as Deborah beamed encouragingly upon 
him, he said shyly: “It’s so inspiring to hear you say things like 
that, Miss Ames. Of course my opinion isn’t worth anything, 
but I’ve always felt that way about the book. It’s so darn fine. 
I believe it will just sweep people off their feet.” 

Deborah Ames was enchanted. She felt herself amazingly 
drawn—she who was never drawn beyond the dictates of her 
busy mind—by the warm admiration swimming in his eyes. The 
smile about his deeply curved young mouth was timid as he 
faced her. Men didn’t usually look at her like that. It was a 
new and pleasurable experience. 

The party broke up rather abruptly. Hortensia Donohue 
came over.and announced in her husky voice that she had to go 
home. She sounded almost angry about it. There was a little 
flurry of good-bys. The hostess stood with an affectionate and 
obsequious arm about Deborah’s waist. 

Deborah patted her arm absently. ‘‘You’re a dear,” she said 
graciously. “I’ve loved it. Tell me, who is the blond young man 
talking to Hortensia?”’ 

“The man talking to—oh, that’s Anthony Cheda! Isn’t he 
too sweet? All the girls are quite mad about him, I understand. 
Of course he must be a monster of immorality, with so many 
women chasing him, but he conceals it beautifully. He just 
seems harmless and gentle.” 

“But what is he?” 

“He’s an actor.” 

A little “Oh” of satisfaction slipped from Deborah’s lips. 
“What has he done?” 

“Now, Deborah, you know I never can remember things like 
that. But I know it doesn’t amount to anything. Only bits. Of 
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“Tony's impossible—I despise him. 


course I think he’s marvelous, so I tried to get my husband to 
give him a chance, but I don’t think men like Tony very well. 
He’s so polite. Besides, my husband says I’m always wrong.” 

Deborah Ames shook her head vigorously so that the little brown 
curls around her face vibrated. 

“But the men aren’t always right, either, are they?” she said 
and mirth almost overcame her. 

She said a gracious good-by to the roomful of people and then, 
without warning, in her high, clear voice, she said, ““Mr. Cheda, 
may I give you a lift?” 


**Mustn't lie to your papa, dear.” 


On the steps Al Westerfeld caught her fora moment. ‘Who’s 
going to play the man in ‘The Prodigal Son’?” he asked. “Every- 
body’s wondering. I’ve heard it’s to be John Warren.” 

Deborah Ames pursed her little mouth almost coquettishlv. 

“T’ll tell you a secret,” she whispered. “It won’t be John 
Warren. I won’t have the continuity finished for a month and 
then—then we’ll decide who is to play the great réle. The 
great réle.” 

And she laughed archly as she went down the steps, followed 
by a-voung man who watched her with eyes suddenly —— 
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So little Mrs. Wilson’s Saturday afternoon tea ended. Not a 
particularly important event surely, but often, as its consequences 
unfolded, little Mrs. Wilson used to look back upon it with con- 
siderable awe. How could so innocent and simple a thing have 
such world-reaching results? 

At first she used to brag about the fact that Deborah Ames 
and Anthony Cheda met at her house. Later she whispered 
it in confidence to her intimate friends. She meant to be loyal, 
little Mrs. Wilson, but she could never curb her tongue. 


Deborah Ames laid down the small curling iron which she had 
been heating over a kerosene lamp and combed out carefully the 
row of little curls around her forehead. 

When she had finished she went into her father’s room and 
said in that fine, soft tone no one else ever heard, ‘Daddy, will 
you hook my dress, please, dear?” 
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The old man laid down his paper, took his pipe from between 
his teeth and blinked up at her with something of the same wide- 
eyed, inquisitive blink that was her own. 

“T do declare,” he said briskly, ‘if you haven’t got another new 
dress. What did you get this one for?” 

His daughter laughed an embarrassed little laugh. “Do you 
like it?”’ she asked eagerly, somehow pathetically. 

“Tt seems a real nice-lookin’ dress, Deborah. But if you don’t 
stop this all-fired buying things to put on your back, we'll both 
be back living on my pension. You going out this evening, 
Deborah? Seems to me you been out more this last month than 
I ever knew you to be in a year. You're getting pretty kittenish 
fer a settled woman, most forty.” 

“Do you mind, dear? You're not lonely? I won’t go if you are.” 


“T’m_ not lonely. Deborah—sometimes don’t you feel your - 


mother’s awful close to us?” 
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“Yes, dear, ves.” 

“T suppose folks’d say I’m a crazy old fool, but sometimes it 
seems like she’s setting right here in this room with me, just like 
she used to. It’s—comforting.” 

Deborah kissed him softly. “Daddy, dear,” she said. 

“Sometimes I think it’s too bad you never got married, 
Debby. It’s the only true, satisfying life for a woman.” 

Deborah flushed. Her father’s words had stirred all the new 
longings budding within her—the new desires for a fuller life, a 
deeper experience of her own. The longing to be a woman as 
other women were, to know the culmination of love and the ful- 
filment of life, rose within her with all the strength of her nature. 

She thought of Tony, and of his straight, firm-lipped mouth 
and the clearness of his skin, and the strong, masculine grace 
of his movements. 

She had never thought of any other man that way. 


“It’s a great story,” said Al, 


in religion.” “I believe peo- 
ple are—more than anything 
else. said Deborah, “only 


you mustn't label it religion.” 


“You going with that same young man?” 

“Yes, dear—Mr. Cheda. Do you like him?” 

“T guess so. He’s terrible polite to talk to, and he certainly 
must be rich, the way he sends you flowers all day long. Is he a 
Christian?” 

“T—think so, daddy.” 

Distantly, with quickened senses, she heard a door open. She 
kissed the white head again and went for her cape. At the foot 
of the stairs she said, “Hello, Tony.” 

The young man, very tall and distinguished in his dinner 
clothes, said: “My goodness, Deborah, how stunning and regal 
you look this evening. If you don’t stop being so dazzling I'll 
have to stop taking you out. It’s dangerous.” 

He laughed as he kissed her hand, and she twinkled at him 
shyly. Her face had grown so warm and soft that when he 
looked at her again he slipped his arm about her waist in a gay 
and comradely sort of way. It was not the way of a lover, but 
Deborah Ames did not know that. 

“And how did the work go today?” he said. 

“Splendid, Tony. I wanted to ask you about one thing. You 
know the scene where the boy comes in, repentant, to beg his 
mother’s forgiveness and finds her dead? Do you think we 


could have a suggestion there of her spirit hovering over him, 
trying to reach him and convey her forgiveness?” 
“Spiritualism?” 
“Nothing so definite. Just a delicate suggestion of her love 
(Continued on page 126) 


still going on—going on. Would 


“but people aren't interested - 
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ELL, speaking of the erly days of the world, they 
had a good deal more time in those days for enjoy- 
ment, and guessing riddles, and _ interrupting 
dreams, and playing sharades, and talking to these 
here spinxes, and working out puzzles, and tearing loose gener- 
illy, and if you had said prohibishin to one of them old sooth 
stayers that sooth stayer would of combed his long yeller hand 
through his long white beerd and turned his peercing eyes onto 
you and muttered something, and where would you of been? 

All the prominent peetryarchs and fairoes and kings and 
coorteesyans and umpires, in the erly days of the world, all ways 
kept around the palliss a whole crowd of these sooth stayers and 
dream interrupters and wizzards and orricles and slite of hand 
workers; and if the plumbing busted or there was handwrighting 
onto the wall or one of the queens et something and had a dream, 
the peetryarch or the umpire as the case might be would say to 
the port cullis, What ho! port cullis, call in the sooth stayers, 
we are a-goanto pull a party, oil up the spinxes, just for the sake 
of argyment I am a-goanto see what it means; mebby Fate is 
a-brooding again, something is a-goanto be hatched. And if you 
had of said anything to one of them old birds about Evalooshin 
having something to do with histry, or men being dessended offen 
monkeys, they would of nicked your bean, there wasn’t any 
athyisses in those days, they was all cover to cover men. 

One of the most prominent sooth stayers was a young feller 
by the name of Joseph. He went into the land of Egypt without 
a rag to his back, and his speshilty was dreams, and before he 
was forty yeers old he owned everything in Egypt the fairoe’s 
name wasn’t chiseled onto, and he had such a reputashun the 
fairoe didn’t dast to wash his neck and ears, let alone taking a 
full Saturday all-over bath, unless he asked Joseph about it. 
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Well, the erly days was the best. In the erly days they took 
all them dreams and proffesys serious and give riches to the man 
that made them. But nowadays they ain’t so libberul in thare 
notions, half the time they laff at them, and a poor sooth stayer 
will stay poor. 

Right here in Baycliff, L. leland, I seen that work out. There 
was Hod Renfrew was as good a sooth stayer as ever lived in 
the erly days, he give everybody answers and they took his ad- 
vice and left him poor. 

Hod had the biggest head you ever seen onto a human being. 
He fell offen a windmill onto his head when he was a young feller, 
and his brain kept on a-growing and a-growing till it got too big 
for him to handle it the same as ordinary folks. 

You had to hand stuff to that brain and let it take it into its 
machinery and work it over in its own way, and not hurry it 
none, and be respeckful to it. And them as knowed how to be 
respeckful to it got thare proffit out of it. 

Hod would set all day long in the summer time on a chare in 
front of Jake Smith’s Palliss Hotel, not doing nothing but whit- 
tling and now and then ketching a fly, and in the winter time in 
by the stove, and sometimes his eyes would be shut and some- 
times open, a-waiting for his brain to work; and when his brain 
worked it worked kind of independent of Hod hisself. 

I seen that sooth stayer work lots of times. One day Wes 
Hartley comes along and says, Hod, I got a good offer for them 
lots of mine over to the edge of town; but thare is some talk of 
the raleroad coming to Baycliff; do you think I better sell now 
or hold for more? 

Hod, he didn’t answer; he just ketched a fly and let it go agin, 
and blinked in that way of his that made folks as didn’t know 
him say he was an ijit. 
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Wes wasn’t bothered; he knowed Hod’s ways. He come back 
the next day, and the next and the next, and said the same thing, 
and still Hod never answered nor even looked at him. 

But on the seventh day Hod give him his answer. He says, 
Wes, it ain’t any good fer man to live alone. 

Wes went and pondered and pondered that saying, and took 
it to heart and went off and married Aunt Lizzie Hecksher. And 
it was Aunt Lizzie’s lots the raleroad peeple bought up at a good 
price and give Wes considerable proffit. 

Then thare was two flashy city fellers come out to Baycliff 
one time with a propisishin they was a-goanto build a factiry, and 
was a-goanto sell stock into it to all us Baycliff folks, and some 
was for it and some was agin it. And right in the midst of the ex- 
citement Old Miz Plunkitt come waddling down Main Street and 
she seen Hod and says to him, Hod, last night I drempt that 
peacock of mine tried to swim acrost Harley Mason’s duck pond 
and got drownded, what does that mean? 

Hod never said a word, only blinked his eyes and whittled. 
But a week later, to the very hour, while a lot of us was setting 
around paying no attention to him, he jumped up all of a sud- 
den and says, Miz Plunkitt, Miz Plunkitt, I ask you, does 
fine feathers make fine birds? 

That set us all to thinking, and pretty soon Jake Smith says, 
Hod means them city fellers with their factiry skeme is too fine 
drest to be honest, and I been a-thinking that myself. 

Me, too, says Hennery Withers. 

And when Hod’s interruption of that dream got around town 
it knocked the factiry skeme flatter than a pancake, and probily 
saved thousands and thousands of dollars to us Bavcliff folks. 

Well, one day Hed ard me was setting in Jake Smith’s place 
and I was a-taking a nip, Hod he never drunk much, and I was 


feeling pretty good and I says to him, Hod, to what do I owe my 
suksess in life? 

I forgot about asking him, but the next Sattirday Hod says to 
— once you put your hand to the plow you never turned 

ack. 

I pondered that and I pondered that in my heart, and I seen 
he was right. I started to take a nip now and then when I was 
a young feller, and I resisted all temptashins to sine the pledge 
and quit it, my natcher all ways held me to it. And all ways 
being around the barroom was what I owe my suksess in life to. 
Thare ain’t any place like the old fashion pre-prohibishin bar 
room uset to be to make friends in, and evry time I sold a few 
akers of the land my dad left me I would all ways blow the gang 
to drinks in the barroom, and that made me more and more 
friends. So when I happined to be busted all ways I could go in 
thare and say, Jim or Jake or Pete, as the case might be, for the 
sake of argyment, will you lend me ten dollars? And all ways get 
from 75 cents to 2 dollars that way. And all ways was in touch 
with big bizness deals, and all ways had friends to talk over my 
inventions with, through being in the barroom so much. So I 
seen Hod was right. I owed my suksess in life to oncet I put my 
hand to the plow I never turned back. 

Well, a sooth stayer like that is vallible to a town, and in the 
erly days he was all ways appreshiated, but in these modern 
times Sience has crept in and everybody is talking about Evaloo- 
shin and men being dessended offen monkeys and fool stuff. like 
that, and they ain’t appreshiated any more. Poor Hod has got 
nothing now but his brain, and what folks gives him, but in the 
erly days he would of been some umpire’s right hand man. 

Well, in my next chapter I will go back to the erly days of 
the world. , 
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DWARD was so unhappy that he 
couldn’t keep it to himself. Anne 
believed that he was unhappy be- 
cause Alice had left Paris; her 

jealousy got the better of her good resolu- 
tions and she started to work herself into a 
fury. Edward simply caught up his hat and 
started coldly from the room. He was in 
the mood to leave Anne forever and ever. 
But she followed him down all the stairs 
abusing him in a voice that grew stronger 
and stronger as her passion rose. 

He dared not go out into the street. She 
would have followed and made a laughing 
stock of him. He turned and caught her 
by the wrist—firmly but not roughly. At 
once she began to scream that he was 
hurting her. “Kill me if you must,” she 
screamed, “‘but don’t torture me!” 

He was helpless. He tried to dart past her 
and run back to the studio, but she grappled 
with him. 

“Let go of me,” he said savagely, ‘“‘or I 
will hurt you.” 

There must have been a dangerous look in his eye, for she did 
let go and she lowered her voice. 

“Why are you so cruel to me?” she said. 

“TI cruel to you! Oh, you fool! Why do you have to spoil 
everything?” 

He went up the stairs slowly and wearily. She followed. When 
he reached the studio, he walked to a window and stood looking 
out. He was so miserable that he would almost have liked to 
throw himself out of the window and get his neck broken. 

He even considered the notion. 

Anne came and leaned against him. 
“T’ll never do it again.” 

“T’ve heard that before.”’ 

“But this time I am serious. I mean it.”’ 

“When I am depressed and unhappy, instead of trying to help 
me you stage a terrible scene. It is intolerable. You ought to 
be whipped.” 


“T am sorry,” she said. 


Keeping 


“T know I ought. And if you really whipped me and hurt me 
it might make me behave. Women who are beaten occasionally 
are nearly always well behaved. I wish you would whip me.” 

“You know that I won’t I am going to tell you why I 
have been so depressed. Miss Ruggles is going to marry my 
brother, and she will be very unhappy.” 

“That is nothing to me.” 

“No. You have no heart where anyone but yourself is con- 
cerned. But I’ve known her ever since we were children. We 
have been like brother and sister, and I want her to be happy.” 

“You’d better marry her yourself.” 

“Are you going to start another scene? I advise vou not to. 
My temper is pretty well lost, and that is the best advice I ever 
gave anyone.” 

For several hours both belligerents were sulky and miserable. 
Then came dinner and the amusing sights and sounds of a Latin 
Quarter restaurant to relieve the tension. Edward was always 
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ready to forget and forgive at the slightest excuse, and Anne for 
all ner jealousies and bad temper was really in love with him; 
they went to their home finally as affectionate and happy as a 
couple of turtle-doves. 

When Edward had taken Anne into-his life and heart he had 
not given much thought to the future or to his relationship with 
other people. He had already perceived the drawbacks of being 
tied to Anne, and of course the tempers were really horrible, but 
he perceived also that there were very real advantages. He was 
never lonely or bored, and life had a genuine domestic touch. 
She was a thrifty young woman with a passion for mending. 
And she could make even a few copper pennies do a lot of*work. 

He wished sometimes that he had no other ties or obligations 
in the world. He was going to be a very successful painter—and 
soon. Everybody said so. And it seemed a pity that he should 
have to have anything on his mind but the painting. In his day- 
dreams he pictured to himself a summer place with a fine biz 


**Women who are 
beaten occasion- 
ally are nearly 
always well be- 


haved. I wish 


you would whip 


me, said Anne. 


Illustrations ty M. L. Bower 


studio, outside of Paris, and a winter place—well, perhaps in 
Spain. He could earn enough money to make them very com- 
fortable, and Anne would administer the money and cause the 
servants to work and the house and garden to be full of flowers. 
In time she would become so sure of Edward’s single-hearted 
love and devotion that she would stop all her tempers and 
jealousies. He would paint her charming rosy body hundreds of 
times. All they would have to do would be to live happily and 
work happily and the world would be at their feet. 

Meanwhile Edward’s illustrations had impressed themselves 
upon certain editors in the United States, and he had so many 
orders that the execution of them interfered with his painting. 
He did not wish to be an illustrator; but it was wonderfully 
pleasant to earn so much money so easily and to have a grow- 
ing bank account. And it was good training—doing things that 
you didn’t especially want to do just as well as you could 
possibly do them. " 
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90 Keeping the Peace 


One day he read in a stray copy of the Paris ‘“‘Herald” that the 
ship Albacore was two weeks overdue and that nothing had been 
heard of her. The Albacore was John’s new ship and Edward was 
so startled that his heart almost stopped beating . . . But 
then of course nothing could happen to John. John was an in- 
stitution. He was the first institution in the family. But at the 
end of a few hours Edward was so worried that he got Anne’s per- 
mission—he always had to have that—to cross the river and visit 
the office of the “Herald.” 

The Albacore was still missing. 

Edward returned to Anne and told her all of his anxieties. He 
told her about John’s being married and having a child—but 
without any reference to James—and he said that he didn’t know 
what was going to become of them if anything happened to John. 

“And Anne, darling,” he said, “if anything as happened to 
John you'll just have to let me go back to New York to help 
straighten things out. And I ought to see my father, who is sick. 
I've got to go. You see that, don’t you?” 

But Anne, when she wished, could see more than the truth in 
any statement. ‘You wish to go to New York,” she said, ‘“‘so 
that you can save that Alice from your brother James—so that 
you can save her for yourself.” 

“You know that I love you and not anybody else! Why do 
you always want to make trouble? It’s months since I saw her. 
Have I behaved like a man who is unhappy because some young 
woman has gone away? Haven’t I made love to you all the 
time?”’ He had—almost. He had behaved like a young man 
who was still on his honeymoon. “But if anything has happened 
to John, I’ve got to go. And nothing that you can say or do will 
stop me.” 

And something had happened to John. Nobody was ever to 
know just what. The Albacore had vanished into the seas to- 
gether with her officers and her crew. 

Edward’s distress became so poignant that Anne no longer had 
the heart to quarrel with him or find fault with him. And she 
even urged him to do the thing that he wished to do. There was 
money enough for his journey and to keep Anne during his 
absence, and there was more money owing which he would be 
able to collect in New York. And, more valuable still, he would 
be able to make personal connections with his editors and to 
arrange for the future. 

The day before his departure, Anne and Edward went to the 
cathedral of Notre Dame and burned a candle for his safe voyage. 
She made him swear that he would come back to her. He did 
not need to swear that. His heart would bring him. She had her 
faults—terrible faults—but she loved him. Faults or no faults, 
he could not see life without her. No other woman had any 
attraction for him. 

And she made him swear that he would not see Alice. He 
swore that oath too, for the sake of peace, but he had no inten- 
tion of keeping it. 


From the docks he went straight to Bartow-on-the-Sound. 
The rectory was a house of mourning. You might have thought 
that no mother and son had ever been closer or more deeply in 
each other’s confidence, sympathy and trust than Dear Mother 
and John. The Reverend Mr. Eaton was more gentle and 
silent than ever. But his extraordinary black eyes had a hunted 
look. He took Edward in his arms and kissed him on both 
cheeks—just as if Edward had been a daughter. The young man 
was deeply affected and kept back his tears with difficulty. 

And that night, after Dear Mother had gone to bed, he sat up 
late with his father and told him about Anne. It wasn’t an easy 
telling at first, but as the Reverend Mr. Eaton made no com- 
ments, it became easier. 

When Edward had finished, Mr. Eaton, who had been leaning 
attentively forward, leaned back and clasped his fine white 
hands over his right knee, swinging his right foot to and fro, and 
said: “I understand very well how these things start, but I 
want to know what your heart and mind tell you now that the 
first glamour is over.”’ 

Edward considered for some moments. Then he said: 
“Truthfully, father, I think I feel just the way any man feels 
about his wife—that I must be kind to her, and faithful, and 
take good care of her. I feel that I have lots and lots of other 
duties and considerations, but that she just naturally comes 
first. Was there always marriage?” 

“Probably not,” said Mr. Eaton, “but we don’t know . . . I 
had rather a thousand times that you came back from abroad 
with this story of the one young woman than with a worldly-wise 
expression upon your face—and no story at all. I am disturbed 


by what you have told me, a little aghast and horrified perhaps; 


from a moral point of view I disapprove strongly of what you 
have done. But I am very proud that you had enough confidence 
in me to tell me about it.” 

“Even if Ruth hadn’t gossiped,”’ said Edward, “I had made up 
my mind to tell you. But I’d rather mother didn’t know.” 

“Can the secret be kept?” 

“T don’t know,” said Edward, “but getting a divorce for Anne 
is only a question of money. If I can earn enough, soon enough, 
then we can be married, and mother need never know any more 
than just that much.” 

“Tt would be nice,’ said Mr. Eaton, “if your poor mother 
didn’t even have to know about the divorce. She puts all the 
moralities into. pigeon-holes, you know . . . Have you heard 
about Mark?” 

“What about him? No, sir, I haven’t.” 

“T thought some member of the family would have written. 
I hadn’t the heart.” 

“T heard that his wife made him a lot of trouble.” 

“He shot a man because of her.” 

“No!” exclaimed Edward. his face lighting with anxiety and 
inte-est. 

“Mark appears to stand very well in his community and the 
case did not get into the courts. It appears also that Mark is 
cool-headed and that he did not shoot to kill . . . The in- 
terloper was so wounded that for some weeks—well, he had to 
eat off the mantelpiece, and the neighbors have poked so much 
fun at him that he has been obliged to leave town. Mark’s 
wife is, I am afraid, one of those wives who really ought to be 
divorced. But because of the baby, Mark will not divorce her. 
He has sold his interests, at a great sacrifice, I am afraid, and has 
moved farther West—somewhere where the story will not be 
known. She must have another chance, he says; but she is very 
tired of Mark, and she will never tire of flattery.” 

“And Mark was doing so well, and now he has to start all over 
again. What does mother think about all this?” 

Mr. Eaton simply lifted his hands in a gesture which clearly 
indicated the hopelessness of trying to explain Dear Mother’s 
thoughts on the subject. But he did say: ‘She has given Mark 
up for lost. He knows that his wife is a wicked woman and by 
his failure to punish her has made himself equally culpable. 
That, I believe, is a small part of your mother’s mental attitude.” 

“It’s altogether different in Europe,” said Edward, “but 
American men, whether they are husbands or juries, don’t ever 
seem to like to punish women.” 

“That is true,” said Mr. Eaton, “we don’t. We have destroyed 
the buffalo and the forest and the Indian. We are beginning to 
destroy the whole edifice of liberty which our ancestors worked 
so hard to build up for us. But to our women we have been 
fatuously kind and indulgent. Historians will come, perhaps, to 
the conclusion that that has been our greatest and our most de- 
structive mistake.” 

“But we are not going to change,”’ said Edward. 

“Certainly. not,”’ said his father, ‘though the heavens fall . . . 
And now, my dear boy, it is getting late, and I am supposed to 
keep early hours.” 

“You haven’t told me anything about yourself.” 

“There is so little to tell . . . John, our strong man, is gone, 
and I shall probably live to be as old as Methuselah!” 

Edward looked into his father’s eyes and seemed to see death 
in them—death not very far off. He tried to smile cheerfully but 
succeeded only in twitching the corners of his mouth. 

There was a difficulty about going to town early the next 
morning. Dear Mother seemed to think that business, owing to 
darling John’s recent death, ought to be p ostponed; but since the 
business related to John’s wife and the child, and since they 
might be in real need, Edward did not feel that it ought to be 
delayed on any account. A delay might result in the sudden 
appearance of the young woman and the offspring at the rectory 
and Edward dreaded anything of that kind, not only for his 
mother’s sake but for the young woman’s. 

So he said that the business really involved his financial future 
—it did more than he realized at the time—and he was sorry, and 
he would do anything in the world that was reasonable to please 
Dear Mother, but this particular trip could not possibly be fore- 
gone. It seemed horribly “heartless” to Dear Mother and 
“people will be sure to talk.” But Edward held to his resolu- 
tion and caught the eight-twenty-two. 

He found the old blind woman, and James’s child, in the charge 
of a cross-voiced slattern, but the blind woman’s daughter, 
John’s wife and the child’s mother, had very recently departed 
with a traveling salesman for parts unknown. 

“Your brother,” said the old blind woman when Edward’s 
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“Your brother,” said the 
old blind woman to Edward, 
“didn't do right by my 
daughter and [ don't blame 
er for what she done.” 


identity had been made clear to her, “didn’t do right by her. 
And I don’t blame her for what she done. But if she’d ’a’ 
knowed John was going to be drowned, she might have waited.” 

“Have you any plans?” asked Edward. ‘Any money?” 

“We've been living on the last money your brother sent—and 
now’’—here she began to sniffle—‘there ain’t going to be any 
more.” 

“Yes, there will,” said Edward. ‘There will be enough money 
to keep you and someone to look after you, but’”—and one last 
look at the ugly, squalid surroundings and the faces of the two 
women determined his duty—‘I don’t want John’s—my brother’s 


little boy—well, I think he will be better off with me. I will take 
him back to France with me. He will be better off there.” 

The child’s grandmother—and it was astonishing what a 
resemblance the child bore to James—sniffled a little at this and 
pretended to an affection which it was obvious that she did not 
feel, but in the end she conceded that the boy would be better off 
with his uncle. 

“Then that is settled,”’ said Edward. “But you may keep him, 
if you will, until I sail.” 


Edward reached home in time for dinner. He was childishly 


pleased with himself. He felt that he had met ‘a 
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situation and mas- 
tered it. 

And he felt very 
proud to think that at 
his age he could make 
himself financially re- 
sponsible for the keep 
of an old blind woman 
and the proper rearing 
and education of his 
nephew. He felt that 
he had done just what 
dear old John would 
have wished him to do. 

A week later came 
the first letter that he 
had ever received from 
Anne. She missed him 
so that her heart was 
breaking. She would 
never be bad again. 
And he must love her 
more than he had ever 
loved her before, be- 
cause—well, she could 
have told him before he 
sailed, but she hadn’t 
been perfectly sure, and 
she hadn’t wanted to 
worry him. But she 
was sure now. There 
was no doubt. She had 
been to an old woman 
who knew all about 
such things .. . 

In plain English, 
Anne was going to have 
a baby. 


Dearest James had 
told Dear Mother that 
he would come to the 
country at once to see 
Edward. But he did not 
come at once and Dear 
Mother was distressed. 
What would people 
think? A brother not 
coming to see a brother 
who had been away in 
France for a long time! 

For once Edward 
wished to see James— 
but not for pleasure. 
He wished to talk with 
James about James’s 
little son, and he wished 
if possible to make him 
break his engagement 
with Alice Ruggles. 

But James himself had done that, and very recently. 

He came to the country at last looking very handsome and 
attractive. He did not come alone. There was a young woman 
with him. She was extraordinarily beautiful and gentle. She 
wore the richest and quietest clothes, and a marquise diamond big 
enough to have supported the entire Eaton family for the rest of 
their lives. 

“Ellen,” said James in his most beguiling voice, “this is my 
Dear Mother. Mother Dear—my wife.” 

Dear Mother shambled forward as if her legs had “been 
suddenly stiffened. Her upper lip drew back from her pro- 
jecting shelf of upper teeth. She was smiling. Some intui- 
tion had told her that her favorite son had done very well 
by himself. 

He had. Miss Hepwing, to whom he had been quietly married 
three days before, was a well-born New York girl, all of 
whose relatives were rich and most of them dead. The dead 
included her parents» There had been nobody to save her 
from James, and he had managed to make her love him 
almost at once. 

Edward stood in a corner unobserved while Dear Mother 
“made over” the newly married pair. 
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John's new ship, the Albacore,'was two weeks overdue and nothing had been heard of her. 


“A mother,” she cried, “can never have enough daughters . . . 
How beautiful you are, my dear! How proud I am to have such 
a beautiful daughter . . .” 

“How about Alice?” thought Edward. 

At this moment the handsome roving eye of James detected 
hini. “Eddie!’’ shouted James. ‘Dear old Eddie. Ellen, this is 
Edward—the old rascal—the young prodigal. Come forward, 
Edward, and kiss your new sister!” 

Edward came forward. The sweetness of her face and the 
honesty and candor of her eyes thrilled him. 

“What a perfectly lovely new sister you are,” he said, and he 
kissed her. From that moment to this day he has felt that his 
sister-in-law is much the loveliest person in the world and has the 
most beautiful character. He racks his brain sometimes and 
twists all his theories of God inside out trying to explain to him- 
self why she should have been given to a man like James. 

When presently the Reverend Mr. Eaton came in, he too fell 
in love with Mrs. James, and his brains too were well racked and 
his theories about God were twisted and tousled in trying to 
explain to himself how she happened to have been allowed to 
cast herself away upon that desert island of a son of his—where 
all that was deserving in her of happiness must come to grief. 
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Edward's heart almost stopped beating . . . But of course nothing could happen to John. 


But perhaps that great goodness of hers, the which there was 
no mistaking, would prove contagious. Perhaps James would 
come down with it in time—if only with a mild case. He 
didn’t. 

Finally Dear Mother carried the new daughter off to the upper 
regions of the house, the Reverend Mr. Eaton retreated into his 
workroom, and the two brothers were left together. 

“Charming—isn’t she?” said James. 

“T think she is wonderful,” said Edward. “She has the sweetest 
expression I ever saw.” 

“She is like her expression through and through,” said James. 
“T don’t deserve her.” 

“Right you are!” exclaimed Edward cheerfully. 

But James frowned. It was all right for him to depreciate 
himself, but it was no proper work for any other member of the 
family. There was a silence between them. 

Then Edward, drawing a quick breath, said: ‘How about 
Alice Ruggles? What does she think ab-ut all this?” 

“Y’m sure I don’t know,” said James coldly. ‘She hasn’t 
heard about it yet.” 

“She probably still thinks she is engaged to be married to you.” 

“T never said I’d marry her,” said James. 


And Edward blushed. He blushed to think that he could have 
a brother who would make such a speech as that. 

“So if you still want Alice,” said James, “you can probably 
have her.” 

Edward fought down his rage. “What,” he asked, “are you 
going to do about your little boy?” 

“What little boy?” 

“You know.” 

“T do not know.” 

“He looks precisely like the pictures of you at the same age. And 
his mother said that you were his father. She ought to know.” 

“Young Edward,” said James, ‘would it inconvenience you 
too much to concentrate vour attention on your own affairs?” 

“John shielded us from the scandal and relieved you of your 
responsibility. But there was something noble about John. 
There is nothing noble about me.” 

“Right you are!’’ put in James smartly. 

But Edward went right on. “It’s your child and it’s your 


.affair. Father will tell vou so when he hears about it, and so will 


mother, and so will Ellen.” 
“Tf you say anything to hurt Ellen,” exclaimed James, “T’l! 
wring your young neck.” ws 
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“To blazes with my young neck!” said Edward, his rage rising 
again. “And anyway you’ve led such a soft life that if you so 
much as touched me I’d knock the daylights out of you. But do 
right—and I won’t tell.” 

‘How do you mean—do right?” 

“The child has to live.” 

“T don’t want to hear anything about that particular child or 
any other.” 

“The child has to live,” continued Edward steadily. “I will 
look after the details and Ellen need never know, but you'll have 


Keeping the Peace 


She was steadily kind, admiring and indulgent. She almost 
succeeded in winning his confidence. But not quite. He ob- 
served that her judgments about unsuccessful people, unless 
they were painfully religious and hypocritical, were just as bitter 
as ever. 

At this time there returned to Westchester from Paris a rich 
Mrs. Ludlow. And she made it an immediate point to call upon 
her pastor and Mrs. Eaton to tell them all the wonderful things 
she had been hearing about their youngest son. 

“All Paris is talking about him,” she said. “I did my best to 


to put up two hundred dollars a month.” 

“The devil I will! And how do I 
know the brat’s mine? That girl 
was——” 

“Oh, shut up!” exclaimed Edward. 
“Will you find that money or shall I ask 
Ellen for it?” 

James could never be made to ac- 
knowledge that the child was his; but 
under the pretense that it was really 
John’s and that he could not bear to see 
it starve, he agreed finally to pay over to 
Edward two hundred dollars on the 
first of each and every month. He made 
these payments regularly for a while, 
then irregularly, and finally he stopped 
making them altogether. 

The fact that he had upon his hands a 
young woman of uncertain temper who 
was not his wife, a child that was not 
his, and a child of his own on the way 
did not daunt Edward’s spirit. On the 
contrary he felt rather important and 
broad-shouldered and self-sufficient. He 
had agreed to do regular illustrating for 
a rich and widely circulated magazine, 
and had no doubt about his financial 
responsibility. He did wonder a little 
about when he should find time to paint 
and pursue art seriously; but he did not 
worty. The manly thing, he felt, was 
to support those who were dependent 
upon him and to think about himself 
afterward. So he wrote rapturous letters 
to Anne, and in the midst of the rap- 
tures explained about his brother’s 
little boy, whom he would bring back 
to France with him. He would always 
let Anne and all the rest of the world 
believe that the boy was legitimately 
John’s. It couldn’t hurt poor old John 
any, and it would be of advantage to the 
boy. Edward was going to try very 
hard to like that boy. But he wished 
that he did not so strongly resemble 
brother James. 

Dear Mother, who knew nothing of 
these complications and responsibilities, 
had made up her mind to keep Edward 
at home. So many people had spoken 
to her about his illustrations, his talent, 
or his genius—at the option of the in- 
dividual enthusiasm—and his good looks 
(this particular praise was a matter of 
sex), that she began to approve of the 
course that Edward had steered with his 
young life. She admitted that she had 
wished him to enter the Church; but she 
had also encouraged him to draw, 
helped him in his choice of subjects and 


Frazier HUNT is perfectly at home 
in Rangoon or Calcutta, Archangel or 
Vladivostok. He was the first journalist 
to call the world’s attention to Lenin, the 
first to turn the spotlight on Gandhi. 

He lives in London, calls taxi-men and 
hotel porters by their first names in Paris; 
he introduced a Chinese mandarin to the 
American dish, chop-suey; he is reputed 
to have induced a waiter in Berlin to 
serve him a glass of iced coffee. 

But when he is in the United States, 
he’s lost. 

This man was born in Indiana and lived 
down on the river in Illinois, but so much 
of his life has been spent in other coun- 
tries that he is a stranger in his own. 

Recently he came back. Not only back 
to New York, but back to Indiana and 
Illinois, back to home-folks, to griddle 
cakes and fried chicken. You should have 
heard him talk! Enthusiasm? That's 
too mild a term. 

The first of his impressions is on page 
100. Next month he tells about going to 
Alexis, Ill. And later he'll tell about the 
radio and other things. Oh, yes, it’s all 
flag-waving, hurrah for the land of the 
free, andsoon. Buc, believe me, it’s from 
his heart. [R. L.] 


get hold of him so that I could bring you 
news direct; but he had gone out of 
town. I went to his studio, but he had 
rented it to a young woman and her 
mother—painters also, I gathered.” 

“Edward’s here,’ said Mr. Eaton, 
“right here in this house.” 

Ever since her marriage to a large 
fortune, and especially since the de- 
cease of her husband, Mrs. Ludlow had 
hunted lions. Her eyelids fluttered. 
Her nostrils dilated. She was on the 
trail of still another. 

“Oh, but I must see him! I must tell 
him myself what everybody is saying.” 

“T’ll fetch him,” said Mr. Eaton. 

He took his time with the stairs—he 
always had to now—and found Edward 
in John’s rooms. Edward’s hands were 
all a mess with oil and emery powder. 
He had been cleaning the rust from the 
pair of Revolutionary sabers that John 
had always valued so highly. 

“John always kept them bright till he 
went to sea,” he said. “After that I 
took care of them. And I thought I’d 
better have one more whack at the old 
things.” 

“T don’t like to interrupt,” said Mr. 
Eaton, “but there are ladies below who 
demand your presence. Your mother 
and Mrs. Ludlow.” 

“The Mrs. Ludlow?” 

“The very woman!” 

“She used to be rather good-looking.” 

“T should have said opulent looking 
—opulent in its physical rather than its 
financial sense.” 

“What do they want with me?” 

Mr. Eaton wrinkled up his eyes and 
smiled. ‘The last lion that ventured 
into Mrs. Ludlow’s drawing room never 
came out. She is said to have devoured 
him alive.” 

“But——” Then Edward broke into 
abroad grin. “AmIalion? Me? Has 
she never seen a lion so very little that 
she had pity for it?” 

“Never!” said Mr. Eaton. 

Edward finished washing his hands 
and said that he would be down in a 
minute. 

“Thank you,” said his father. At 
the door he turned and said: “I think 
it might be effective if you began to 
roar when you reached the foot of the 
stairs and entered the parlor on all 
fours.” 

Edward put the sabers aside with the 
intention of giving them a final polishing 


bought him a fine box of paints. Of course he had always been 
her boy—her baby. 

Now daily she worked upon his feelings. She made him her 
confidant, told him that his darling, precious, sainted father had 
not long to live and that she herself had no one to lean on or 
confide in. James? Well, he had been away so much—not cal- 
lous, you know—but very intent upon his own personal fortune— 
and what a success he was! She had always expected great things 
of James; but this brilliant marriage, to this exquisite young 
fatherless and motherless creature—for whom one’s heart ached 
—with all her money and so forth and so forth. It was really 
overwhelming! 


later, had a look at himself in the mirror, not to admire himself 
but to see if there was any oil and emery on his face, and went 
slowly down to the parlor. 

“You nice boy!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Ludlow. “You must come 
and sit down right beside me and hear all about yourself.” 

Edward did as he was told. 

“T am just back from Paris,” said Mrs. Ludlow. “I even did 
myself the honor of calling on you at your studio——” 

Edward could not help changing color. Good Lord, what was 
the woman going to say next! 

“But of course you were gone. Your tenants were very nice and 
friendly. They let me come in and (Continued on page 171) 
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46 OW often things occur by mere chance which we 
dared not even to hope for!” 
According to the official records, the above bald 
statement was first made by a fellow called Terence 
who prowled around the bustling village of Carthage some two 
thousand years ago. This young Roman with the Dublin name 
was accused of being a poet, but I really believe vour personal 
habits are nobody’s business, so I’m not going into that part of it 
here. What I wish to say is that whether or not Terry was 
guilty of premeditated poetry, that crack of his about chance is 
at least one hundred percent correct. 

Don’t let anybody ever tell you there’s no such thing as luck, 
for every man, woman or child who’s managed to rear their heads 
above the mob has been more or less assisted to the dizzy heights 
by chance. I don’t claim that mere luck will always put a 
dumbbell over, though it often does and you know it, but it’s 
nearly always luck that gives the person with the goods the op- 
portunity to deliver. It’s generally chance that snatches you from 
the ash-can of oblivion and stands you up there in the limelight. 
li you’ve got stuff, you get over, if you don’t instantly click— 
well, they shut off the light! 

Perhaps you know a few hundred shining examples of this 
yourself. So do I, but who the Berlin wants to listen to a few 
hundred examples of anything? I’ll give you one—the case of 
two silken-clad limbs and a kind heart. Bee Swenson had the 
limbs and I had the heart. Stop me if you’ve heard this. 


If it’s possible that you’ve forgotten my features, as Rip Van 
Winkle jocularly greeted his wife, why, I’m Gladys Murgatroyd, 
of the Hotel St. Moe, Broadway, New York. I’m one of the 


J. W. McGurk 


merry, milk-fed telephone operators there, and 
don’t curl your lip at this mink coat, because I 
can tell where I got it without either blushing, 
lying or losing my membership in the Campfire 
Girls. I just did myself six thousand dollars’ 
worth of good by giving a moving picture a box- 
office title and a wow climax that will simply knock the delighted 
exhibitors for a trip, according to Gordon Daft, M.D. (Movie 
Director). 

Of course, you know that Mons. Daft is the greatest director 
who ever laced on a pair of puttees or substituted a funny title 
for a member of the cast who got on his nerves. He freely admits 
being God’s gift to the silver screen and through my influence 
with this thinker I put my roommate, Hazel Killian, in pictures. 
Really, Hazel’s as attractive as sin, and if the great Daft keeps the 
vow I wrung from him to personally supervise her work, I’m 
afraid she’s going to be a success. 

Mr. Daft offered me Hazel’s chance on a golden platter, but 
honestly I can’t seem to cuddle up to the idea of a career in the 
stereopticon drama. It isn’t because I have anything against the 
movies—in fact, anybody who attends ’em any oftener than I is 
ready for the alienists—but one of those comfy seventy-seven- 
cent loge seats is as close as I want to get to ’em right now. You 
see I did time as an extra in dear old Hollywood after winning a 
beauty contest in my home town, Bountiful, Utah, and that just 
about convinced me that I haven’t got the camera complex, if 
you know what I mean. 

I suppose you’ll think me a very foolish voung lady for not 
making the most of Mr. Daft’s paternal interest in me, con- 
sidering the position he’s in to help me get somewhere. However, 
Gordon Daft is a bit too juvenile for the heavy responsibilities of 
guardian to a bouncing blonde infant like me. 

I wouldn’t mind an extra male parent, but the bulk of the 
ambitious applicants aren’t satisfied to be just “father,” they 
want to be “sweet papa” and that’s out! - 
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Although I’ve had a flock of adventures wherein good-looking 
members of the adjacent sex played a leading part, by an odd 
coincidence I’m boy-proof to date. The switchboard of the St. 
Moe is a great show-window for such charms as nature presented 
me with and there isn’t a day that I don’t have to match wise 
cracks with scores of bores of all ages, appearances and degrees of 
what I’ll call eligibility, because that’s a good word. Most of 
these cake-eaters with that “‘eventually, why not now?” look in 
their too eager eyes spray me with invitations to go places with 
’em, but really as a rule I’m as cold as a polar bear’s nose to ’em 
all. It’s a case of give them an inch and you’re crazy! Boys.will 
be boys, as Eve sadly remarked. Some of these gay young 


bloods wish me to marry ’em, but that’s the whale’s lingerie. ‘I’m. 


going to do much more shopping before I finally pick out a 
human padlock for the rest of my existence on terra firma. 

My specialty has been helping men and sometimes women out 
of whatever jam they happen to be in at the time I meet ’em and 
I’ve been so successful as Miss Fix-It that one of my grateful 
patients christened me “‘The Goddess from the Switchboard,’ 
Don’t you love that? 

Among my horde of platonic friends at the St. Moe are Jerry 


Murphy and Pete Kift, both of which figure in‘the little incident’ 


I’m going to tell you about, now that I’ve got all the above off my 
perfect thirty-four. Jerry’s the house detective, and honestly 
he’s about as useful to the hotel as an electric fan would be to an 
Esquimo. He’s just a big, mild-natured clown, a fearful Patsy as 
a sleuth, but good for some welcome laughs. Pete’s captain of the 
bellhops, as tough as a year in jail and another one who’s kind of 
hazy as to what it’s all about. He’s a perfect-running mate for 
Jerry and the greatest team of dumbbells in the world was 
formed when that dizzy pair began aceing around together, no 
kidding. 
Speaking of marshmallows, Jerry and Pete are my personal 
bodyguards, yes-men and sheik-discouragers. They keep traffic 
open at the switchboard and promptly street the lobby hounds 
who are always looking for the best of it and chink a nickel phone 
call entitles them to privileges with us that would be cheap at the 
telephone company’s yearly earnings. Mr. Daft used Jerry and 
- Pete as types in one of his pictures and Mr. Williams, 
i| the hotel manager, immediately divorced ’em from the 
| payroll when they broke out with dramatics and com- 
menced acting all over the hotel. However, I got these 
boy scouts their jobs back for ’em, at the trifling 
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cost of going to lunch exactly once with Mr. Williams. Should I 
have broken bread one more time with our admiring boss, I bet 
I’d have won Jerry and Pete portfolios as room clerks, no fooling! 

Well, shortly after Hazel took up the exacting duties of a 
motion picture actress, Mr. Daft hauled off and bought the film 
rights to ‘‘My Wife’s Husband,” a book which had the literary 
world and the censors positively agog. Honestly, this horrible 
example of what can be done with pen and ink in the wrong hands 
was as risqué as the tourists hope the Folies Bergére is and was 
selling like chees > at a rats’ convention. If you happened to read 

, it I’m satisfied y »u’ll heartily agree that comparing that novel to 

, cheese is a good thought. However, Hazel was awarded a nice 
little part in the picture which left me deserted in New York with 
only seven million other people for company. That’s a trifle too 

_Mmany to crowd into my living room, really, so I didn’t even try it, 
but stayed lonesome. 

Mr. Daft took the troupe to Synthetic, Maine, on “location,” 
as about fifteen miles of this film called for a rural setting and Pete 
Kift:sold the director the idea of using a farm belonging to some 
relatives of Pete by marriage, to wit—his parents. Pete’s a 
smart boy and will argue himself into affluence yet. For the 
benefit of the lay reader, not so familiar with the technical 
language of the magic lantern game as I am, I’ll tear the veil of 
mystery from the term “location.” Going on location means 
that the boys and girls leave the studio, the watchful eye of the 
production manager, cost department, sightseers and spies from 
the New York office, hide away ona chartered yacht, an unpoliced 
island, hick town, desert, etc., and—clown. Oh, of course they 
“shoot” some of the movie, too; in its proper turn. Movie actors 
hate location the same way they loathe close-ups, five-year con- 
tracts and publicity. 

When I went to the station to bon voyage Hazel, she and Mr. 
Daft made me half promise to take a week off and visit them at 
Synthetic the moment I found their absence beyond human en- 
durance. As I knew our jovial manager would give me the lobby 
if I asked for it, I was sure he’d present me with a vacation if I 
got another girl to take my place. Eventually that’s just what I 
did. Then the merriment started! 

A few days after Hazel left me all by myself in pitiless Gotham, 
an interesting young gentleman stepped into my life. His name 
in even figures was Royal Underwood Corona and he was a self- 
confessed author. He writes novels—read ’em and weep! I ran 
across him on Broadway, and ‘ran across him” is not poor 
English, it’s true! I hit him with an automobile and made him like 
it; fate and a defective emergency brake brought us together— 
wasn’t that thrilling? I neglected to tell you that I fulfilled a 
life-long ambition with some of that six thousand I mentioned 
before by buying a horseless carriage. This car was a great deal 
like myself; small but expensive and neat but not gaudy. It 
didn’t take me any longer than it did you to learn the secret of 
driving, although I still have trouble at times telling the clutch 
from the foot-brake. Really, the darn pedals do look alike, 
don’t they? 

Well, one afternoon I’m careening up the Great White Way in 
my brand new sport model Puddle-Jumper when at Seventy- 
Second Street a perfectly idiotic traffic policeman decided to blow 
his whistle. I stepped on the gas by mistake and leaped past him, 
evidently to his vast astonishment, for he waved his hands 
wildly at me and blew that whistle like an annoying child. I 
managed to stop a little past the corner and immediately Mr. 
Policeman deserted his post to interview me, leaving the greatly 
peeved traffic in a hopeless snarl. 

“What’s the big idea?’’ he bellows at me, red in the face. “I 
told you to stop—didn’t you See me wave my hand at you?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ I says, giving him lots of smile and eye-work. 


Bee was a rabid reader 
of detective stories 
and was positive Jerry 
was a combination of 
Nick Carter. Hawkshaw 
and Sherlock Holmes. 
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Scoop and I overcame Bee's embarrassed objections to the—to her—immodesty of the thing. 


“Then why the—eh—why didn’t you stop?” he roars, pulling 
out his summons book. 

I produced a blush—you can do it by biting your lip. 

“T thought you were trying to flirt with me!” I murmured— 
and honestly, before that big fathead got over it I was two 
blocks away and bounding along great! 

However, this was to be an eventful day, and full of grief 
for Gladys. Ten minutes after I defeated John Law, 
Mons. Royal Underwood Corona jay-walked off the pavement 


and deliberately dented my front mud-guard with his body. 
Really, I thought at first I had ruined him and so did the 
pleased mob that quickly forgot their own affairs and rushed over 
to look at the catastrophe. An ant-hill is the only place on earth 
where a crowd collects quicker than on Broadway, you know that! 
But my prey-was more burnt up than wounded and the moment 
he arose from the street he let out a frightful squawk. 

“Why don’t you learn how to drive?”’ he demands loudly, 
brushing off his clothes. oo 
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Royal Underwood Corona forgave me 
for running over him and I accepted 
his apology for denting my mud-guard. 


“Why don’t you mind your own business?” I answered, 
calmly. “If you don’t like my driving, keep off the 
streets!” 

The innocent bystanders hee-hawed gleefully and 
Royal glared at me with violence in each glittering eye. 

“Shall I take you to a hospital?” I asked hurriedly. Honestly, 
he looked as if he had evil designs on my health. 

“No!” he growls. “Fortunately, I’m not hurt—but that’s no 
fault of yours, young lady! Don’t you ever blow your horn to 
warn pedestrians?” 

“Well, I used to,” I admitted, “but it makes such a fearful 
noise it upsets my nerves and then I can’t drive at all!” 

He didn’t seem able to cope with that kind of patter, so he 
gave up and helped out the crowd with its laugh. 

“You’ve made me miss a train and an important engagement,” 
he says severely. ‘‘Now I’ve got to go back to my apartment, 
change my clothes and——”’ 

But out of the corner of my eye I had pegged an officer ap- 
proaching. With me to think is to act. 

“Jump in and I'll drive you to your place,” I interrupted 
quickly. 

“Fair enough!” remarks an envious voice from the throng. 
“Pretty soft for you, brother!” says another, slapping Royal on 
the arm. Royal appeared to be giving the matter lots of due 
consideration, which irritated both myself and the greatly in- 
terested audience. “Go on, you dizzy tomato!” calls the third 
masculine voice angrily. ‘Flop in there with ’at cutey. You’re 
sittin’ pretty and ain’t got brains enough to know it. If 
you don’t want to go with her, they’s plenty others that will!” 

Royal took a long lingering view of me and I guess what he saw 
didn’t cause him any pain. He smiled and at once became a nice- 
looking boy. 

“Well, I don’t know,” he says, still grinning. 
lovely, and I am so poor 

And then he hopped in beside me and we drove away just as the 
scowling policeman came up on the run to find out what the crowd 
was cheering about. 

Really, we got along fine! I warned him at the go-in not to 
bank too heavily on the fact that I was escorting him home, as I 
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was merely doing so to escape embarrassment and that nosey 
policeman. That seemed to be in the nature of a severe disap- 
pointment for Royal, though I knew I’d be safe with him any- 
wheres—in reason. What I mean is that even if Royal Under- 
wood Corona wasn’t the greatest writer since Moses, he was a 
perfect gentleman and acted that way. On the way to his 
domicile, we talked about this and we discussed that, till if you'd 
been on the rear seat and wasn’t adverse to eavesdropping, why, 
you'd have thought we’d been in fifth grade together, honestly! 
He generously forgave me for running over 
him and not to let him outdo me in courtesy, I 
accepted his apology for denting my mud- 
guard. So that was all settled. 

Then Royal suddenly decided he’d let his 
train go until the next day and began to pro- 
mote himself. He was nobody’s fool. Within 
a few minutes he had built up a dinner and 
theater engagement with me for that very 
same night. Now don’t begin raising your 
eyebrows and curling your lip. It’s all fun and 
there was nothing wrong in it, besides he’d 
been so nice about me colliding with him that I 
just couldn’t refuse. I left him at the curb 
outside a beautiful apartment house on Cen- 
tral Park West, promising to be all set when he 
called for me that evening at seven. 

“You certainly knocked 
me over, girlie!” he says, cau- 
tiously touching a bump on 
his head that looked painful. 
“The minute I saw you I fell 
for you—right on the as- 
phalt!” 

Well, Royal proved to be 
even more entertaining at 
dinner than he was as a motor 
companion and he was like- 
wise very handsome and 
distinguished looking in his 
tuxedo that fitted him like 
the skin on an eel. I have one 
perfectly gorgeous cloth of 
gold evening gown and the 
glance Royal gave me when he 
removed my wrap repaid me 
for every penny it cost me, 
and it cost me plenty. We 
had a nice time, really, in spite of the fact that I pulled one 
terrible fox pass right after we sat down to the nourishment. 

“Have you read any recent novels—‘My Wife’s Husband,’ 
for instance?” he asked me over the hearts of artichoke. 

nag was like asking Willie Hoppe if he ever saw a billiard 
table. 

“Yes,” I says promptly, ‘‘and I think it’s terrible, don’t you?” 

He gave me an odd look. “Why, no—I wouldn’t exactly call 
it terrible,” he says, with a faint smile, “but then I imagine I’m a 
bit prejudiced in its favor. You see, I wrote it!” 

Good night! A wonderful start for a pleasant evening, what? 
I rallied gamely and threw him a dazzling smile. 

“You're easily kidded, aren’t you?” I asked him. “I knew you 
wrote it, of course; I just wanted to get a rise out of you. Asa 
matter of fact, I enjoyed the book immensely!” 

“You did?” he says eagerly. “Well, that’s fine. 
awfully!” 

Honest to Coolidge, I didn’t know Royal was the perpetrator of 
that literary outrage any more than I know how to make a clock. 
I’m no Dumb Dora, but seldom remember authors’ names, 
though Francis Shakespeare’s is familiar. But I got out of that 
jam nicely, didn’t I? 

At any rate, now that Royal’s horrible secret was out, we had 
much to talk about. He had been on his way to board a train for 
Synthetic when the bumper of my car took his mind off his 
appointment. Royal was scheduled to assist Gordon Daft in the 
filming of his book, and when I heard that sensational news I 
devoted the bulk of the time to boosting Hazel to him. Before 
we called it a night and dismissed school, he had faithfully 
promised to fatten Hazel’s part if it was in any way possible. 
Royal Underwood Corona was a good egg at that, really! 

A week arrived and departed as weeks will and then Jerry 
Murphy and Pete Kift got their vacations.. Pete was particularly 
glad to get his, as the hotel manager had put him on an elevator 
where he couldn’t snare any tips, as punishment for Pete’s brief 
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plunge into the movies. Both boys are set and rarin’ to go 
to synthetic, Maine, where Dait’s actors are doing their stuff 
on Pete’s farm. In spite of their previous sad experience, 
each of these first-class half-wits told me he was going to try 
and talk himself into a part in ‘‘My Wife’s Husband.” 

“Why don’t you check out of this drum and come with us 
to Synthetic, kid?” invites Pete. ‘‘You’ll get a lot of laughs 
on the old man’s farm, no foolin’! Then them movie 
friends of yours is up at that slab and we can throw a party 
every night. Our farm’s worth important sugar today and 
only a few years ago pop bought it for a song!” 

‘What was the name of the song?” I asked him. 

“TI forget the words,” says Pete, “but I remember the 
notes because I had to pay most of ’em off myself.” 

“C’mon, Gladys,” urges Jerry, “tell ’at big boloney 
Williams you’re tired of sayin’ hello and you want to say 
good-by to him for a while!” 

“Yeh,” says Pete, ‘think of the fresh milk and eggs, the 
sim>le life in the country, the cows and chickens and that 
kind of stuff, which J loved so well that I left ’em flat on their 
shoulder-blades at the age of ten! C’mon up and watch 
me doa piece of farmin’. If I do say it myself, I milk a mean 
cow and pitch a nasty stack of hay!” 

I thanked Pete for his kind invitation and told him I’d 
think it over. It didn’t take me long to argue myself into 
the idea that I’d like to give Pete’s farm a look-see, so I 
arranged a two weeks’ furlough from the switchboard. Then 
I wired Hazel to meet my train, packed up and did a fade-out 
from the Hotel St. Moe. 

Not only the beauteous Hazel, but Pete and Jerry are on 
hand when I tripped off the train at the little dilapidated 
station, bearing a weather-beaten sign, “Synthetic.” My 
playmates have thoughtfully brought along an ancient farm 
rig to drive me to the village, and Hazel, in movie make-up 
and a Colonial costume, attracts as much attention from the 
awe-struck yokels hanging around the depot as a fur over- 
coat would attract in Hades. She explained that she had 
been working all day and had to dash away to meet me just 
as she was. Honestly, the disturbance Hazel was creating 
amongst the natives would have been highly embarrassing to 
me, but it tickled my girl friend’s vanity. 

“This is a great tank—it’s as dead as Napoleon,” says 
Hazel as we drive away. ‘Most of the population belong 
in the comic supplements of the Sunday papers and nowhere 
else. I’ve got the male clowns all standing on their ears. I 
think I’ll write Sears-Roebuck for a commission on mail 
order sales of Klassy-Kut Clothes that the local bloods have 
ordered to strut with for my entertainment. By the way, 
Royal Underwood Corona, the fellow who composed our 
— is up here. He’s a cute kid, and I think I’ve goaled 

im!’ 

“See if I care,” I says. “I’ve met the boy myself; in fact 
we broke bread together and caught a show in Manhattan 
just before I came up here.” 

Hazel’s pretty face was a picture of bafflement and envy. 

“For cryin’ out loud!” she says peevishly. “It seems to 
me you’ve fussed around with everybody but Columbus!” 

“But my affairs are all harmless, Hazel,” I remind her. 

“Blah!” retorts my charming chum—and conversation 
lagged a bit. 

Jerry and Pete told me that they hadn’t yet convinced Mr. 
Daft that they were Grade-A actors, but they said they had 
great hopes now that I was in their midst. Pete kidded 
Jerry about winning the heart of his mother’s hired girl, 
Bee Swenson, who Pete declared had a face like a jig-saw 
puzzle with the important key-pieces missing. This: joshing 
seemed to greatly disturb the huge Jerry and he told me con- 
fidentially that if Bee was the last woman in the world and 
he was the last man, he’d take arsenic before he’d marry 
her! Both Pete and Jerry spoke affectionately of the farm’s 
hard cider, which they swore had drug store gin and Long 
Island Scotch beaten forty ways for smoothness and 
potency. They said this stuff was the real McCoy and that 
Prohibition meant nothing in the life of a farmer—except 
that helped put it over. Both of my boy friends seemed to 
have managed to get on the most intimate terms with Mr. 
Cider, particularly Peter. 

“T didn’t come back home a minute too soon, kid,” he con- 
fides to me, swaying dizzily on the wagon seat. “My lovin’ 
parents was on the brink of gettin’ a divorce, but I patched 
all that up!” 

‘Why did they want to separate, (Continued on page 118) 
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I got the shock of my life. Bee of the un- 
lovely face had the most beautiful form I 
ever saw. Honestly, her figure was a 
living definition of the word “ravishing.” 
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By W. Somerset Maugham 


Who roamed the world to meet people, not to view scen- 


ery; and who tells you here a strange story of a muraer 


The 


T CHANCED that in August, 1917, the work upon which I 
was then engaged obliged me to go from New York to 
Petrograd and I was instructed for safety’s sake to travel by 
way of Vladivostok. I landed there in the morning and 

passed an idle day as best I could. The trans-Siberian train was 
due to start, so far as I remember, at about nine in the evening. 
I dined at the station restaurant by myself. 

It was crowded and I shared a small table with a man whose 
appearance entertained me. He was a Russian, a tall fellow, but 
amazingly stout, and he had so vast a paunch that he was obliged 
to sit well away from the table. His hands, small for his size, 
were buried in rolls of fat. His hair, long, dark and thin, was 
brushed carefully across his crown in order to conceal his baldness, 
and his huge sallow face, with its enormous double chin, clean- 
shaven, gave you an impression of indecent nakedness. His nose 
was small, a funny little button upon that mass of flesh, and his 
black shining eyes were small too. But he had a large, red and 
sensual mouth. He was dressed neatly enough in a black suit. 
It was not shabby or worn, but untidy and sloppy; I felt pretty 
ee i that it had been neither pressed nor brushed since he had 

ad it. 

The service was bad and it was almost impossible to attract 
the attention of a waiter. We soon got into conversation. The 
Russian spoke good and fluent English. His accent was marked 
but not tiresome. He asked me many questions about myself 
and my plans, which—my occupation at the time making cau- 
tion necessary—I answered with a show of frankness but with 
dissimulation. I told him I was a journalist. He asked me 
whether I wrote fiction and when I confessed that in my leisure 
moments I did he began to talk of the later Russian novelists. 
He spoke intelligently and it was plain that he was a man of 
education. 

By this time we had persuaded’ the waiter to bring us some 
cabbage soup and my acquaintance pulled a small bottle of 
vodka from his pocket which he invited me to share. I do not 
know whether it was this or the natural loquaciousness of his race 
which made him communicative, but presently he told me 
unasked a good deal about himself. He was of noble birth, it 
appeared, a lawyer by profession, and a radical. Some trouble 
with the authorities had made it necessary for him to be 
much abroad, but now he was on his way home. Business 
had detained him at Vladivostok, but he expected to start 
for Moscow in a week and if I went there he would be charmed 
to see me. 

“Are you married?” he asked me. 

I did not see what business it was of his, but I told him that I 
was. He sighed a little. 

“T am a widower,” he said. “My wife was a Swiss, a na- 
tive of Geneva. She was a very cultivated woman and she 
spoke English and German and Italian perfectly. French, of 
course, was her native language. Her Russian was much 
above the average for a foreigner. She had scarcely the trace 
of an accent.” 

He called a waiter who was passing with a tray full of dishes 
and asked him, I suppose—for then I knew hardly any Russian— 
how much longer we were going to wait for the next course. The 
waiter, with a rapid but presumably reassuring exclamation, 
hurried on, and my friend sighed. 

“Since the revolution the waiting in restaurants has become 
abominable.” 
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He lighted his twentieth cigaret and I, looking at my watch, 
wondered whether I should get a square meal before it was time 
for me to start. 

“My wife was a very remarkable woman,” he continued. “She 
taught languages at one of the best schools for the daughters of 
noblemen in Petrograd. She was, however, of a jealous tempera- 
ment and unfortunately she loved me to distraction.” 

It was difficult for me to keep a straight face. He was one of 
the ugliest men I had ever seen. There is sometimes a certain 
charm in the rubicund and jovial fat man, but this saturnine 
obesity was repulsive. 

“T do not pretend that I was faithful to her. She was small 
and thin and she had a bad complexion. She made me constant 
scenes. She was a woman who suffered from a fury of possession, 
and she could not bear me to be attracted to anyone but her. 
She was jealous not only of the women I knew, but of my friends, 
my cat and my books. On one occasion she gave away in my 
absence a coat of mine merely because I liked none of my coats 
so well. But I am of an equable temperament. I will not deny 
that she bored me, but I accepted her acrimonious disposition as 
an act of God and no more thought of rebelling against it than 
I would against bad weather or a cold in the head. I denied 
her accusations as long as it was possible to deny them, and 
when it was impossible I shrugged my shoulders and smoked 
a cigaret. : 

“T led my own life. Sometimes, indeed, I wondered whether it 
was passionate love that she felt for me or passionate hate. It 
seemed to me that love and hate were very near allied. 

“So we might have continued to the end of the chapter if one 
night a very curious thing had not happened. I was awakened by 
a piercing scream from my wife. Startled, I asked her what was 
the matter. She told me that she had had a fearful nightmare; 
she had dreamed that I was trying to kill her. We lived at the 
top of a large house, and the well round which the stairs climbed 
was broad. She had dreamed that just as we had arrived at our 
own floor I had caught hold of her and attempted to throw her 
over the balusters. It was six stories to the stone floor at the 
bottom, and it meant certain death. 

“She was much shaken. I did my best to soothe her. But 
next morning, and for-two or three days after. she referred to the 
subject again, and notwithstanding my laughter I saw that it 
dwelt in her mind. I could not help thinking of it either, for this 
dream showed me something that I had never suspected. She 
thought I hated her, she thought I would gladly be rid of her, 
she knew of course that she was insufferable and at some time 
or other the idea had occurred to her that I was cavable of mur- 
dering her. The thoughts of men are incalculable and ideas 
enter our minds which we should be ashamed to confess. Some- 
times I had wished that she might run away with a lover, some- 
times that a painless and sudden death might give me my free- 
dom; but never, never had the idea come to me that I might 
deliberately rid myself of an intolerable burden. 

“The dream made an extraordinary impression upon both of 
us. It frightened my wife and she became for a little less bitter 
and more tolerant. But when I walked up the stairs to our 
apartment it was impossible for me not to look over the balusters 
and reflect how easy it would be to do what she had dreamed. 
The balusters were dangerously low. A quick gesture and 
the thing was done. 

“Tt was hard to put the thought out of my mind.” 
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The Vladivostok station, where, from a chance acquaintance at a restaurant 
table, Mr. Maugham picked up the curious story he tells in these pages. 


“Then some months later my wife awakened me one night. I 
was very tired and I was exasperated. She was white and 
trembling. She had had the dream again. She burst into tears 
and asked me if I hated her. I swore by all the saints of the 
Russian calendar that I loved her. At last she went to sleep. 
It was more than I could do. I lay awake. I seemed to see her 
falling down the well of the stairs and I heard her shriek and the 
thud as she struck the stone floor. I could not help shivering.”’ 

The Russian stopped and beads of sweat stood on his forehead. 
He had told the story well and fluently so that I had listened with 
attention. There was still some vodka in the bottle; he poured 
it out and swallowed it at < gulp. 

“And how did your wife eventually die?’ I asked after a 
pause. 

He took out a dirty handkerchief and wiped his forehead. 

“By an extraordinary coincidence she was found late one night 
at the bottom of the stairs with her neck broken.” 

“Who found her?” 


“She was found by one of the lodgers who came in shortly 
after the catastrophe.” 

“And where were you?” 

I cannot describe the look he gave me of malicious cunning. 
His little black eyes sparkled. 

“T was spending the evening with a friend of mine. I did not 
come in till an hour later.” 

At that moment the waiter brought us the dish of meat which 
we had ordered and the Russian fell upon it with good appetite. 
He shoveled the food into his mouth in enormous mouthfuls. 

I was taken aback. Had he really been telling me in this 
hardly veiled manner that he had murdered his wife? That obese 
and sluggish man did not look like a murderer; I could not be- 
lieve that he would have had the courage. Or was he making a 
sardonic joke at my expense? 

In a few minutes it was time for me to go and catch my train. 
I left him and I have not seen him since. But I have never been 
able to make up my mind whether he was serious or ae 
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LAPIDOWITZ, 


the Happy Hooligan of 


stories. Up to December 
estimated that he had 
laughs. You will find 


month for a while. 


OME people are born to marry, some achieve marriage 
and some have marriage thrust upon them. 
Taking it all in all, marriage is really a splendid in- 
stitution. It is the rock foundation of society, the bul- 
wark of morality and the one persistent force in civilization. 
Every honest man believes in marriage. I claim to be an honest 
man. Ergo—— 

Having paid this tribute to one of the favorite habits of the 
human race and put my real sentiments on record, let me tell 
you the story of Lapidowitz and his love affair. 

To be accurate, it was not a love affair but a matter of marriage. 
In this vale of tears the two, unfortunately, are not inseparable. 
Some people marry for love, some marry for convenience and 
some, who are quite intelligent, do not marry at all. 

It all came about through Mulcahey. He had dropped into 
Milken’s café for a cup of coffee, and Milken had observed that 
he looked depressed. 

“You look like you got troubles, Mr. Mulcahey,” the café pro- 
prietor had observed. ‘‘Ain’t the livery stable business no good?” 

“Tt’s rotten,” was Mulcahey’s reply. ‘One of me horses has 
the glanders and one’s got a sprain and there ain’t been a funeral 
in a week. I guess all the sick ones is well and them as used to 
hire cabs for parties is dead, only they ain’t letting me run the 
funeral.” 

“You got tsoroth,” commented Milken, shaking his head sympa- 
thetically. ‘But cheer up. As Lapidowitz always says, it’s a 
long lane what don’t have no ash-barrel.” 

“Speaking of that guy,” said Mulcahey with contracted brows, 
“he owes me quite a bit o’ money. A dollar here and a dollar 
there, day after day and year after year, counts up. I could do 
fine with it if he paid me back.” 

Milken nodded, a grin on his face. “If you was the only one,” 
said he. ‘I bet he owes me more than he does you. It ain’t only 
money with me but eats and coffee, without saying anything 
about the cakes and bologny he slips in his pocket when he thinks 
no one ain’t looking.” 

“Why don’t he go to work?” asked Mulcahey. 

“Work? In Lapidowitz’s language it don’t give the word 
work. Rg is the laziest bum on the East Side. Often I felt like 
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kicking him out of my place, but I ain’t got the heart. It’s some- 
thing about him. I don’t know what it is but he got it.” 

“T know how ye feel,” said Mulcahey. ‘“He’s got a nice way 
with him and he ain’t a bad sort at all. I don’t suppose he’ll ever 
pay back a cent.” 

‘‘Not unless he marries a rich wife,” said Milken lightly. “Pay 
is another word what don’t give in his language.” 

“Say, d’ye know,” said Mulcahey, “‘that ain’t a half bad idea. 
Why shouldn’t he marry some rich woman? He don’t have to 
care what she looks like. And then we could make him settle up.”’ 

“The idea is all right,” replied Milken, “but where is he going 
to get a rich woman? I bet he’d jump on the chance. But he 
ain’t so young, and no woman with any sense would take him.” 

“What are them shotguns I hear talk about?” asked Mulcahey. 

“Shotguns? For shooting?” 

“No. I mean the guys that find a wife for a guy when he’s 
looking for one and arranges the wedding and that sort o’ busi- 
ness.” 

“Oh, you mean a Shadchen,” said Milken with a smile. He 
waved his hand airily. ‘‘Lapidowitz tried them all. Them is 
marriage brokers. If you want to collect money from that 

ichnorrer, you got to get up another scheme. If it’s a good one, 
I go in with you. I like to collect, too. Here comes the bum 
now.” 

Lapidowitz fairly beamed upon them as he entered the café. 

“When I see two good friends like you together,” he said, ‘‘it 
gives me a gladness in the heart. If I was a rich man I would 
treat you both. Could I get a cup of coffee, Milken?” 

“Not unless you pay for it,” said the café proprietor sourly. 
“I’m tired of looking over the pages what tell how much you 
owe. You should have an account book all for yourself.” 

“Look here, Lapidowitz,” said Mulcahey, “business is terrible 
bad and I could do with a little money. Ye’re owing me some.” 

Lapidowitz held out the palm of his hand. 

“Could you take hairs out of that?” he asked gently. ‘Could 
you get blood out of a stone? No. And why? Because it ain’t 
in it. And just because I’m a poor man what don’t have no 
luck and I got my tongue hanging out with thirst, wouldn’t 
nobody trust me for a cup of coffee?” 
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By BRUNO LESSING 


Illustrations by John Richard Flanagan 


With a gesture of impatience Mulcahey rose and threw some 
coins on the table. ‘Give him a cup of coffee,” he said as he 
walked toward the door. 

“You’re what I call a gentleman,” said Lapidowitz heartily. 

“T guess,” said Milken softly, ‘‘you’re what Mr. Mulcahey and 
I would call a Schnorrer and a bum if anybody came up on horse- 
back and asked us.” 

But Lapidowitz only smiled. All he wanted in the world at 
that moment was a cup of coffee. 


Three days later Mulcahey strode into Milken’s café. He 
found the proprietor playing cards with Lapidowitz, to kill 
time. When Milken won he added the amount to the Schnorrer’s 
account, with a clear knowledge that Lapidowitz would never 
pay it, and when he lost he deducted it from the account, knowing 
just as clearly that the balance would never be paid. Mulcahey 
tapped Lapidowitz upon the arm. 

“Look here,” he said. “How’d you like to marry a lady with 
a tenement house?” 

“T’d rather marry the tenement house,” replied Lapidowitz, 
his eyes upon his cards, “but if the lady got to go along with it 
maybe I wouldn’t kick.” 


“IT bet she don't look 
much,” said Lapidowitz. 
“She's fat and over forty.” 


“Come on, then,’ 
right away.” 

“You got to wait until I finish this game,” said Lapidowitz. 

“No, he don’t,” interjected Milken, throwing down his cards. 
“When you get a chance like that you got to grab it. Me and 
Mr. Mulcahey is interested in your getting married, because then 
you can pay us what you owe. You just go along with him.” 

“Say, what’s all the idea?” asked Lapidowitz testily. “Is 
marriage such a rush business? Don’t I get a chance to think it 
over? 

“You had several years to think over all the graft you got from 
me,” said Milken sourly. And Mulcahey, in a quiet voice, added: 

“If ye can pay up, pay up. If ye can’t pay up, I’m takin’ the 
trouble to show ye a way of paying up. So the sooner you come 
along the better it’ll be for that jaw of yours.” 


said Mulcahey, rising. ‘We'll get busy 


Lapidowitz hastily came along. 
“Tt’s a Mrs. Solansky,”’ explained Mulcahey as they walked 
down the street. “Her husband’s been dead about two years, and 
they tell me she’s crazy to get married again. She owns a tene- 
ment on Orchard Street and all the tenants is paying rent. If 
you can get your hooks on that it may make a man of ye.” 

“How d’ye know she’ll have me?” asked Lapidowitz. ‘What 
does she look like? Where are we going now?” 

“Don’t ask so many questions,” replied Mulcahey impatiently. 
“I’m needin’ all the money I can lay me hands a I’m 
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expectin’ you to do the best ye can to pay me 
back what [lent ye. If ye don’t——” 
Lapidowitz, out of the corner. of has eye, 
noticed, now that Mulcahey’s square jaw sud- 
denly protruded a bit. 
“T ain’t saying I wouldn’t,” he said hastily. 
“Only, ain’t # natural for a man to want to 


know something about a lady he’s going to _ 


marry?” 

Instead of replying, Mulcahey came to a 
sudden halt in front of a grocer’s. A woman 
with a shawl over her head and a basket upon 
her arm was carefully pinching the vegetables 
that were displayed upon a stand, in a process 
of selection. In the shadow of the shaw] it was 
impossible for Lapidowitz to distinguish her 
features but, guided by a sixth sense, he began 
to frown. 

“T bet she don’t look much, ” he said. 
fat and she’s over forty.” At that moment- 
the woman ‘turned her head and Lapidowitz 
made a wry face. 

“Oi! Oi! Oi!” he murmured. Mulcahey 
seized him by the arm and led him forward. 
Lapidowitz squirmed under the strength of the 
stableman’s grasp. 

“Hello, Mrs. Solansky,” cried Mulcahey 
cheerfully. ‘Shake hands with my friend, Mr. 
Lapidowitz. I guess you made a mash on him, 
because the moment he laid eyes on you he 
says to me, ‘Mulcahey,’ he says, ‘that’s a fine 
looking woman. I wonder who she is?’ And 
just by luck I was able to tell him I knew you.’ 

Mrs. Solansky surveyed Lapidowitz a 
praisingly from head to foot. Then she held ld 
out her hand. “How do you do?” she asked. 
“Ain’t it fine weather what we’re having?” 

“Tt’s always fine weather when it ain’t rain- 
ing,” Lapidowitz replied curtly. ‘Well, I got 
to be getting along.” 

Mulcahey laid a playful hand upon his 
shoulder. Lapidowitz had the sensation of a 
muscle being torn out of place. 

“He’s just kidding, Mrs. Solansky,” said the 
stableman, with a grin. “He was telling me 
that if I introduced him to you he’d like to see 
you home.” 

“Sure,” said Mrs. Solansky quickly. “He 
can carry my basket. I got rheumatism in my 
arm something terrible. The doctor says I 
shouldn’t carry bundles, but you know how it 
is when a lady is alone without a servant. 
Servants is such robbers. The best one I 
had x4 

The appearance of the grocer deflected the 
lady’s attention for a moment, and Mulcahey 
took advantage of the opportunity to lead 
Lapidowitz aside. 

“Look here, you dirty bum,” he whispered 
in a tone suggestive of Bessemer steel, “you 
take her home and get in your fine work and 
marry her. Then you pay me what you owe 
me. And you'll pay Milken, too. He’s a 
square guy. And if you got any different idea, 
I'll break every bone in your y as sure as 
my name is Aloysius Mulcahey. I’m givin’ ye 
a chance, and I won’t do it twice.” 

“T ain’t saying I wouldn’t, am I?” protested 
Lapidowitz. “Only don’t be so quick.” 

Mulcahey turned on his heels and departed. 
When Mrs. Solansky had completed her pur- 
chases, Lapidowitz, with a heavy market- 
basket upon his arm, accompanied her to the 
apartment in the tenement which she owned 
and in which she lived. The furnishings of the 
apartment impressed him. The late Mr. 
Solansky had evidently been a man of taste and 
of liberality, with a weakness for red and for 
plush. Lapidowitz took careful stock of the 
contents of the room and nodded in approba- 
tion. 
Mule: ahey’s idea. 


” 


“Tt must be terrible to live alone in the’ 


world,” he said, lighting the stub of a cigar 
which he produced from his pocket. 

“Terrible ain’t no name for it, responded 
Mrs. Solansky glibly. “A woman got to fight 
all the time to get her rights. If I don’t keep 
my eyes open every body robs me. 

“But with a fine house like this you ought to 
have a good income and don’t have to worry 
about nothing,” said the Schnorrer. 


” 


“She’s 


There might, after all, be wanes t in 


“Mockidges is always a worry,” said the 
lady. - “I got a first, mockidge and a second 
mockidge and a third mockidge on the house, 
and I.got to pay a) oo if the tenants pay the 
rent or don’t.’ 

“Mortgages?’” Lapidowitz. 
“That’s too bad.~I hope they ain’t too much.” 

“Tt’s enough, anyway. Nearly thirty thou- 
sand dollars mockidges, and the house ain’t 
worth more as thirty-five thousand. But what 
can I do?” 

Mrs. Solansky had now turned on the light 
and, in the artificial illumination, Lapidowitz 
suddenly realized that her features were rather 
pleasing. But the knowledge that her equity 
in the tenement house was not worth more than 
five thousand dollars chilled his ardor. He 
owed fully half that sum to Mulcahey and 
Milken, without counting dozens of other 
ereditors who would be sure to appear if it be- 


“camé’ known that he had- married a sup- 


posedly rich woman. 

“Was you ever in Chicago?” Mrs. Solansky 
suddenly asked. 

“Only once,” replied Lapidowitz. 
about two hours. I don’t like the place.” 

“T never was there,” said Mrs. Solansky, 
“but I’m sure I wouldn’t like it. I got a 
gentleman friend there what wants me to 
marry him, but I always tell him a person what 
could live in New York wouldn’t go to Chicago 
to stay for a million dollars.” 

“Tf you take my advice,” said Lapidowitz 
thoughtfully, “you shouldn’t marry a Chicago 
man ina hurry. Take plenty of time to think 
about it. I got to go now, and if you don’t 
mind I'd like to call again.” 

“What’s your hurry?” asked the widow. 


“For 


“Tt ain’t a hurry,” replied Lapidowitz 
candidly, ‘only a man got to think things over. 
Good-by!” 


For three days Lapidowitz kept away from 
Milken’s café and during that time he gave 
careful thought to the matrimonial situation: 
His conclusion was that it was not worth while. 
The lady was neither young nor good-looking 
enough to appeal to him, her wealth, from her 
own account, was greatly overrated and—the 


idea struck him as a new one—his liberty was* 


the essence of his life. He had never prized 
his liberty before; it was the thought of giving 
it up that impressed him with its value. No. 
Whatever happened, he had no intention of 
marrying. Particularly an elderly widow 
whose ownership of a tenement house was, at 
best, worth no more than five thousand dollars. 

At the end of those three days a ravenous 
appetite drove him back to Milken’s café. His 
credit in all the smaller coffee houses was 
exhausted. He found Milken playing solitaire. 

“Hello,” said Milken calmly. “So you 
didn’t run away? I told Mr. Mulcahey you 
would come back.” 

“Could I get a bite to eat?” Lapidowitz 
asked with a sickly grin. “I didn’t have no 
supper last night.” 

Milken gazed at him thoughtfully for a 
moment and then smiled. 

“I suppose it ain’t no use,” he said, “to tell 
you what a bum you are and ask you why you 
don’t go to work. But Mr. Mulcahey was 
looking for you yesterday and this morning 
because he got a scheme to make you settle 
down and pay up. If you wait here until he 
comes back you can have something to eat.” 

Lapidowitz swore that he would wait and 
Milken ordered a substantial meal to be placed 
before the Schnorrer. 

“But what’s the use of my marrying that 
old lady?” asked Lapidowitz plaintively. “The 
house ain’t worth more as five thousand dollars 


‘when all the mortgages is paid and I bet I owe 


much mire as that’ around here because I got 
such hard luck. You get paid and Mulcahey 
gets paid- but what do I get? J get stuck. If 
she had a good paying business what I could 
manage it would be a horse in a different color.” 
“Five thousand dollars,” said Milken, in an 
unsympathetic voice, “‘is five thousand dollars. 
I got a bill against you for more as three years. 
If it’s a question whether you get stuck or I get 
stuck I vote unanimous for you. But here 
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comes Mr. Mulcahey. You tell him your 
troubles.” 

The sight of Mulcahey’ s face, however, 
chilled all Lapidowitz’s eagerness to argue. 
The livery-stable keeper seated himself op- 
posite the Schnorrer. 

“Get through eatin’,” he said, “and we'll be 
on our way._I got a cab outside and I’ll be 
drivin’ ye meself.” 

“Where to?” asked Lapidowitz, thrusting a 
huge piece of steak into his mouth. 

“Tt’s up to you,” replied Mulcahey, between 
gritted teeth. ‘We'll call for Mrs. Solansky 
and I’ll take ye for a ride around the park and 
then, after that, I’ll take ye to some rabbi 
who'll do the job. Or, if ye’d like it better, 
I'll drive ye straight to a dock and kick ye in 
the river. But in case ye can swim I'll give ye 
the finest licking ye ever had in your life be- 
forehand. I want me money or I want satis- 
faction. So you just finish eatin’ and come 
along.” 

After several convulsive gulps Lapidowitz 
managed to swallow his mouthful of meat but 
his appetite had left him. 

“Tf I swear that I pay you back three dollars 
every week so soon I get a job——”’ he began, 
but Mulcahey interrupted him. 

“Ye swore that last year,” he said. “Put on 
yer hat.” 

It was before the heydey of automobiles, 
you must remember, and Lapidowitz conse- 
quently was not surprised to find a somewhat 
dilapidated hansom cab standing outside the 
café. Without a word, Mulcahey motioned 
to him to climb inside while he himself mounted 
to the driver’s seat. As they started and even 
while Lapidowitz was regretting that he had 
not asked Mulcahey what his immediate in- 
tention was he heard the trap-door in the top 
of the cab open with a slam and, looking up, 
beheld the face of the driver peering at him.. ~ 

“I’m gonna have my eye on ye every, 
minute,” said Mulcahey. “Ye’re gonna ask ' 
Mrs. Solansky to take a drive with ye and then ! 
ye’re gonna ask her to marry ye. I'll be 
listenin’ to every word ye say and if ye try to 
double-cross me—I told ye what’d happen.” 

Lapidowitz felt a chill run down his spine. 
There was not the slightest doubt of Mul- 
cahey’s earnestness. 

“She'll think it queer if I make love to her ° 
with you looking down here,” he eT 
feebly. 

“She can think what she pleases,” said Mul” 
cahey. “Now here we are. 
and fetch her down.” 

It required but little persuasion on Lapido- 
witz’s part to induce the widow to accompany } 
him and in a few minutes Mulcahey was driv- 
ing them in the direction of Central Park. 

“T sold the house this morning,” was the 
first thing Mrs. Solansky said. “Mr. Marko- 
vitz, the real estate man, said houses was 
going down in this neighborhood so I got rid 
of it for thirty-four thousand dollars.” 

“But when you take off the mortgages that 
only leaves you four thousand dollars, don’t 
it?” asked Lapidowitz gloomily. 

“Sure,” said the widow. ‘“Ain’t mockidges 
awful?” 

A loud, portentous cough from the driver 
came through the open trap-door. , 
“Mr. Mulcahey must got a bad cold,”  re- 

marked Mrs. Solansky. 

Lapidowitz looked up over the rim of the 
widow’s large hat and beheld a glaring blue 
eye fastened upon him. “Do you know, 
Mrs. Solansky,” he said hurriedly, “you got 
the finest pair of eyes what I seen in a long 
time.” 

“T got a gentleman friend out in Chicago,” 
replied Mrs. Solansky calmly, “what’s crazy 
about my eyes. He says they’re what-d’ye- 
call-um—oh, yes, dreamy. Whenever 
writes he calls me ‘Dreamy Eyes,’ Men are 0 
funny sometimes. I didn’t weigh no: more 
than a hundred and thirty pounds when I got 
married but now I’m so fat I don’t tell any- 
bedy how much I weigh. Do they got much 
rain out in Chicago in the winter time?” 

“T never was there in winter,” Lapidowitz 
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Just the kind of meal 
you often want! 


How often you have said to yourself at lunch 
or suppertime: “I feel like eating something 
substantial, but I don’t want too much.” 


Soup for health— 
every day! 


These are just the times when a delicious 
plateful of Campbell's Vegetable Soup is so 
tempting and so sufficient. 


Thousands and thousands of people every 
day eat this soup as a meal. It tastes so good. 
It’s so nourishing. 


When you serve Campbell's Vegetable Soup 
for dinner—as you often will—you can reduce the 
number of the other dishes—it contains so much 


food. 


Fifteen vegetables. Invigorating beef broth. 
Cereals to build and strengthen. Seasoning by 
master-chefs. And taste it! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


I'm as plump as pigs in clover; 

l am simply bubbling over. 

All the vigor that I feel 
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szid moodily. “But I know it ain’t a nice 
place to live in.’ 

They had now entered the rk, and 
Lapidowitz was becoming more and more de- 
pressed. The woman at his side was rambling 
on in an endless streamof uninteresting informa- 
ation, and Lapidowitz felt himself liking her 
less and less. The cab had slowed down to a 
walk. A violent “Ahem!” from Mulcahey fairly 
reverberated through the intericr of the cab. 

“He should really do something for that 
cough,” said Mrs. Solansky. “I got a cousin 
once who had a cough like that, and 

“Was you ever thinking of getting married 
again?” the Schnorrer blurted out. 

“Maybe, if I could find the right party,” 
said the widow complacently. ‘Most men 
only want to marry a widow lady for her 
money. The gentleman out in Chicago what 
I was telling you about, he’s a dentist, and ’m 
sure he ain’t after money. But I’m always 
afraid about Chicago.” 

Lapidowitz lapsed into silence. Her men- 
tion of money had brought the sum of four 
thousand dollars vividly before his conscious- 
ness. Was it worth while to sell himself into 
eternal slavery for such a paltry sum? No. 
Let Mulcahey do his worst. And at that 
moment, as if the driver had read his thoughts, 
the cab came to a stop. 

“Oh, Lapidowitz,” cried Mulcahey, “could 
you get out fora moment? I want to tighten 
up this wheel.” 

Lapidowitz alighted and walked to the back 
of the hansom cab, where Mulcahey stood with 
a whip in his hand. 

“Now listen to me,” said Mulcahey in a low 
voice. “I’m gonna drive ye about a hundred 
feet farther, and then if ye don’t tell the old girl 
ye’re crazy about her and ask her to marry ye, 
I’m gonna break your neck. I didn’t come out 
here to be made a monkey of.” 

“T ain’t making no monkey,” 
Lapidowitz, “but 

“Shut up and get back in,” Mulcahey mut- 
tered fiercely. And, in a louder voice, “Thanks, 
Lapidowitz,” he added. “It’s all right now.” 

With a sinking heart Lapidowitz resumed 
his seat at the widow’s side. Several times he 
tried to speak, but the words seemed to choke 
in his throat. Then, with a quick upward 
glance which met Mulcahey’s blue eye through 
the trap-door: “Dreamy eyes!” he murmured 
in desperation. 


protested 


“Ain’t it a nice name?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Solansky cheerfully. ‘The first time he called 
me it he was making my bridge for me. I 
had a fever once for nearly a month, and after 
that my teeth got loose, so I had to have a lot 
of bridges made. Ain’t it terrible the way 
teeth go when they once get started! All of 
my husband’s teeth was false. But I guess 
when you get older you got to expect them 
things.” 

“How many teeth is missing?” Lapidowitz 
asked, staring at her. 

“Eight—no, nine,’ _— the widow. “But 
didn’t he make a good job 

She bared her teeth ane showed a range of 
colors varying from light yellow to a dull 
gray. In leaning forward to inspect them 
Lapidowitz’s hand fell upon a purse. And 
now he chuckled. 

“You’re a wonderful woman,” ke said. His 
fingers closed upon the purse, transferred it to 
his other hand and, an instant later, seeing 
that they were approaching a turn in the road, 
the purse dropped out of the cab. “If I ever 
fell in love with a woman,” Lapidowitz went 
on, “it would be somebody like you with nice 
dreamy eyes and nice teeth. But didn’t I 
ae you have a purse when you came out of the 

ouse?”’ 

Mrs. Solansky felt hastily around the seat 
and uttered a faint scream. Lapidowitz threw 
open the doors and sprang to his feet. 

“Hold on a minute,” he called to Mulcahey. 
“Her purse fell out. I think I know where it is.” 

The cab stopped. Lapidowitz sprang out and 
began torun. Mulcahey took advantage of the 
opportunity to light his pipe. Lapidowitz 
saw the purse lying conspicuously in the 
middle of the road. He also saw something 
that interested him a great deal more, namely, 
a narrow footpath which disappeared among 
a grove of trees. 

Mulcahey was still lighting his pipe. And, 
in the middle of the process, he suddenly 
stopped, the pipe in one hand and the lighted 
match in the other, while an idea slowly formed 
itself in his mind. The flame coming in con- 
tact with his fingers brought him into action. 
He climbed down from his seat and walked 
quickly to the point where the road turned. 
Ahead of him he saw the widow’s purse lying 
in the dust. But Lapidowitz was nowhere to 
be seen. 

Mulcahey’s was not a mind that moved 
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quickly. For nearly the space of a moment he 
stood there, his jaws working silently. And 
then: “The dirty bum!”’ he muttered. 


The Ghetto, fortunately, is quite big and 
Lapidowitz had no difficulty in keeping in 
hiding from Mulcahey and Milken. He found 
work in the packing department of a kosher 
sausage factory, but the wrapping of bundles 
and the nailing of boxes bore too close a re- 
semblance to manual labor to suit him. When 
he received his first week’s pay on a Friday 
afternoon, he gave up his position—of course 
it never occurred to him to inform his employer 
of his intention—and went to the nearest 
coffee house. Here he wrote a letter. 

“Dear Mr. Mulcahey,” it ran. “I am work- 
ing and I got some money. I am sending you 
three dollars just to show you that you are all 
wrong and I’m an honest man. Every time I 
make any more I will pay you some, and I hope 
we will be good friends.” 

It was his intention to. leave the letter at 
Milken’s café and, after he had made his 
peace with Mulcahey, resume his old life. He 
ordered a cup of coffee, and while waiting for it 
glanced through the pages of the previous day’s 
Yiddish Gazette. And then suddenly his eyes 
and mouth opened wide and his bearded jaw 
seemed to hang loose. 


Mrs. Abraham Solansky of this city and 
Doctor Sol Susskind, a_ well-known 
Chicago dentist, were married last night. 
The ceremony was a quiet one and was 
performed by Rabbi L. Fishel. 

On the death of her first husband, the 
well-known garment manufacturer, Mrs. 
Solansky inherited a large tenement 
house on Orchard Street and $75,000 in 
government bonds. 


Lapidowitz’s coffee became cold before he 
could take his eyes from that last paragraph. 
He read it a hundred times. 

Now he opened the letter that he had written 
to Mulcahey, took the money from it and then 
tore the letter into bits. He went to a tele- 
phone in a corner of the room and called up 
Milken. - 

“This is Lapidowitz,” he said. ‘No, I don’t 
want to hear what you got to say. I heard 
enough. Only I want you to tell Mulcahey, if 
he don’t get too rough, he can give me the 
licking what he was talking about.” 


Bruno Lessing’s pen is a machine-gun loaded with laughter—and the next volley is 


“Lapidowit: in Love’’ 


in CosMopPoLiTaN for June. 


Lapidowitz will visit you 


every month during the summer if you will follow the plan we outline on page 15. 


now and it so happened that the mystery 
surrounding the gunshot was at that very 
moment in the way of being cleared up, for 
Graves opened the library door to announce 
in great excitement: 

“Mr. Allison! You’re wanted, sir. Some 
officers have captured a man prowling about 
the grounds. They've got him outside, sir.” 

“Officers? What officers?”’ Joe Gill sharply 
inquired. 

“TI don’t know. Three strangers. They 
came up on the terrace and called for Mr. 
Dunn. He’s out here with them.” 

Allison and his two companions hurried out 
to the terrace where they found three plain- 
clothes men and a prisoner. The latter was an 
insignificant, colorless person; he had been so 
roughly handled that he could not keep his 
feet without the aid of his captors. His clothes 
were torn, his face was battered, his knees 
were sagging and he was bleeding from 
numerous cuts and contusions. 

“Well, here’s* what we heard,” Dunn an- 
nounced. ‘This bird was skulking around and 
these officers got him.” 

One of the policemen nodded. “Sure! I 
made him but he wouldn’t halt when I called 


Birds of Prey 


(Continued from page 51) 


so I shot at him. He gave us a chase but we 
split up and covered the gates. We got him 
trying to slip out to the road.” 

The prisoner lifted his lolling head and 
mumbled something, whereupon one of the 
men at his side struck him a heavy blow in the 
face and cried savagely: “Shut up!” 

“Here! None of that!’’ Roger ordered. His 
interference met with a scowl until Dunn 
explained: 

“This is Mr. Allison, the District Attorney.” 

“Oh, that’s different!” said the spokes- 
man for the three new-comers. ‘You see 
he gave us a battle. He’s a ten minute 
egg, he is, and it’s much as ever we landed 
him. By the way, we just heard about the 
murder 

Again Dunn cut in: “I was telling them. 
Don’t you think we’d better get them to lend 
us 2 hand?” 

Joe Gill had been staring hard at the officers; 
he addressed them bruskly, resentfully, now: 
“‘What’s the idea, you buttin’ in? There ain’t 
but one murder, is there? Well, what’s the use 
of more’n one policeman? I’m here. I’m 
Chief, at the Landing. Where you from, 
anyhow?” 


“We’re from the city. We’ve been on this 
bozo’s trail for a couple of days.” 

“Well, he’s in my town now. I'll take him 
off your hands.” 

“Oh, no you won’t! We've got him and 
we'll keep him.” 

“Take him around to the servants’ wing and 
do what you can for him,” Allison directed. 
“If he needs any medical attention, Doctor 
Morgan is here. Meanwhile, I want to ask 
you”—he addressed the officer in charge— 
“some questions.” 

When the prisoner had been taken away, 
Roger exacted a fuller account of the capture 
which prov ed beyond doubt that whatever 
the fellow’s motive for lurking about the place, 
he could have had no possible connection with 
the actual murder. At the shot he had fled; 
he and all of the metropolitan officers had been 
at the opposite side of the estate when Ballard 
met his death. 

This much definitely proven, Allison as- 
sembled the guests of the slain millionaire i in 
the living room and said: 

“This looked like a simple case at first but 
I’m beginning to fear that it may not be solved 
quite so easily as I expected. However, it is 
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When you are tired of the drudgery of washday— 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When we we in doubt about the wholesome cleanliness of your 
clothes— 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naphta 
When you are trying to find a way to make your household clean- 
ing problems easier. - 
Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 
When you are asked to try new things for washing and cleaning, 
remember— 


Nothing can take the place of Fels-Naptha 


And nothing can, for Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than soap 
and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha blending of splendid soap and real 
naptha that gives you the benefit of these two great cleaners at the same time, and 
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going to be solved, and promptly. The person 
who killed Mr. Ballard is still in this house un- 
less he entered from the outside and escaped 
again, which is unlikely. I don’t propose that 
he shall go out of it. There are now four officers 
on the premises and they have instructions to 
arrest anyone who attempts to leave. You 
must realize that, for the moment at least, you 
are all under suspicion, and that you will 
remain under suspicion until we learn who com- 
mitted the crime or until you establish the fact 
that you had no possible connection with it.” 

“Say! It looks to me as if you’re running 
things with a pretty high hand,” Dunn told 
him with a scowl. “I guess you’re under sus- 
picion just as much as we are. You’re one of 
us. Where do you get off to hold court?” 

“T’ve called in the police. Doctor Morgan is 
the County Coroner and I’m the District 
Attorney of Westchester. It is late and there’s 
nothing more to be done in the way of legal 
formalities until morning. Meanwhile, my 
office compels me to institute an investigation 
and——” 

“Are we under arrest?” queried the Countess. 

“No. I can’t put you under oath either, nor 
offer immunity. I don’t propose to intimidate 
anyone or ask him to incriminate himself, but I 
assume that you will all endeavor to assist me 
in every way you can, however distressing that 
assistance may prove. Inasmuch as any one 
of us, the servants too, for that matter, had an 
opportunity of killing Stuyvesant Ballard, I 
propose to learn, if possible, who had a reason 
for doing so. Perhaps if we can establish a 
motive 

‘Reason! Motive!” It was Prince Adhikari 
who spoke. Whatever distress he had suffered 
as a result of the sudden awakening from his 
comatose state, he was now thoroughly re- 
covered and completely at ease. As a matter 
of fact, the smile that hovered about his lips 
indicated that he rather enjoyed the situation. 
“My dear sir, there is scarcely a person present 
who did not hate the man, who did not have 
reason to wish him dead or who would not 
profit by his death.” 

Countess Mira uttered a cry of denial; Miss 
Eaton blazed out: “‘That’s a lie!” 

Cruickshank, too, was indignant. “Speak for 
yourself, old top. Don’t try to put anything 
over on the rest of us.”” Turning to Roger he 
inquired: “Suppose we refuse to be third- 
degreed by you?” 

“There is no third degree about it. We have 
a mystery here——”’ 

“Where does the mystery come in? In the 
first place, I don’t know that Stuyvie was 
murdered. You say he was. but—he was sick, 
he was half unconscious when we carried him 
out of here.” : 

“You have my word for it,” Doctor Morgan 
asserted positively. 

“Allright, then. But how was he murdered? 
Give us the dope. It’s coming tous. There’sa 
hundred ways to kill a man.”’ Neither Allison 
nor Morgan spoke. Cruickshank shrugged. 
“Very well! Whatever happened to him hap- 
pened while we were all out of this room—ex- 
cept one person. There was only one person 
who could have done it.” 

“And I was in a trance,” Prince Adhikari 
said, still smiling. 

“Maybe!” 

Countess Mira echoed this note of skep- 
ticism: ‘“ ‘A trance’? Oh, mon dieu! This 
dam’ foolishness is too much. I could scream, 
I am that excite! To be in the house with a 
dead corpse——” She gasped and shuddered. 
“Listen, you! This man is no Prince of India; 
he isa fraud! In Budapest I knew him but his 
name, it was not Adhikari. No, he was a 
Hungarian Gipsy. He telled fortunes. In the 
guise of a—what you call him?—astrologer! 
Yes. In that way he gained access to the 
houses of rich pipple—and to their pockets.” 

“Not to your pockets, at least,” the Prince 
said suavely, “since in those days, as now, they 
were empty. After all, a name is a matter of 
choice. It means nothing. Do not challenge 


me to discuss the scandals of Budapest in the 
gay days, for I know so much gossip. For 


instance, the story of a certain Russian count 
and a notorious dancer who took his title as 
the price of blackmail. No. We are con- 
cerned with the death of an American mil- 
lionaire. Am I right?” 

“All the same, you were here, alone. Who else 
could enter that room?” blazed the Countess. 

“Anybody could have entered it, for there is 
another door leading into the reception hall 
yonder. Also there are three windows leading 
out upon the west terrace. If you will examine 
them you will find that they are open, like the 
windows in this room.” 

“How d’you know, if you weren’t in there?” 
Cruickshank flashed the question. 

“T was in there. Before dinner.” 

“And you noticed those windows?” 

“Tt is my business to notice everything.” 

“T’ll just take a look to make sure.”’ Cruick- 
shank started towards the. library door but 
Allison stopped him by saying: 

“Stay where you are, please, and permit 
Doctor Morgan and me to conduct this inquiry 
in the way we see fit. Now then, I must ask 
you to leave us alone here. I am not going to 
send you to your rooms, although I suggest 
that you go there. At any rate, please come 
when we call you.” 

When the others had left, the physician 
drew a deep breath and said: “Well, Roger! 
What kind of a house party is this? Counter- 
feit princes and bogus countesses! My word! 
Who are these queer people? And what are 
you doing here?” 

“Blessed if I know who they are. As for me, 
I’m here because—well, because I’m here. I 
wish very heartily that I were elsewhere. 
Ballard was a peculiar man and he surrounded 
himself with peculiar characters; this will make 
a sensational newspaper story and I’m not 
eager to be involved in it. You can understand 
what it may mean if it is written up in the 
usual yellow style. That’s one reason why I’m 
so anxious to clear it up. I’m going to begin on 
the servants. I know them all; perhaps we can 
get some idea from them of what has been 
going on here.” 

“T’d begin on that Prince fellow if I were you. 
He was in this room and I don’t like the way 
he’s acting.” 

“He was here, all right, and at first I felt 
sure he had done it, but Graves was out yonder 
at the telephone all the time we were gone, 
trying to get you. He declares he never left 
the phone for an instant and scarcely took his 
eyes off Adhikari. But let’s have him in and 
make absolutely sure. I don’t think he’d lie.” 

When the butler was questioned he repeated 
his former statement, thereby removing any 
possible doubt of the magician’s innocence. 
Adhikari had not stirred; Graves was sure of 
that. He was equally positive that a woman 
had committed the crime and upon being 
pressed to state what woman he named the 
Countess Andriefsky. Had she not already 
made one determined attempt upon Mr. 
Ballard’s life? He repeated, for the Doctor’s 
benefit, the story that Roger had heard from 
his gardener. 

Could she have gained access to the library 
during the absence of the others and unseen by 
Graves? The butler pointed out that she 
could very easily have done so inasmuch as his 
view of the living room took in only that 
corner where the Prince had been sitting. For 
that matter either she or the Eaton woman 
could have entered and left the library unseen 
by him. He had seen both of them pass back 
and forth at different times, but where they 
went or where they came from he had no 
means of knowing. 

“Both women were jealous of Mr. Ballard, 
were they not?” Roger inquired. 

“Indeed yes. They were like cats, if I may 
say so, and Mr. Ballard was forever setting 
one against the other. It amused him to play 
with them. This week it was the dark one, next 
week it was the blonde. You or I couldn’t have 
done it, sir, but he was mad over women. 
You’ve no idea what we’ve put up with in the 
back of the house. Miss Holland was worried, 
too; you could see it nearly killed her.” 
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“Miss Holland!” the Doctor exclaimed. 
“T’ve heard about her, in the village. Three 
jealous women under one roof! There’s a 
situation to start with!” 

“She had nothing to do with this,” Roger 
said shortly, and Graves agreed: 

“No, sir! She’s a lady. Of course, servants 
will gossip but—you can tell a lady. And this 
murder wasn’t committed by a lady.” 

Morgan was not altogether convinced by 
logic of this sort. ‘“Didn’t you tell me that she 
went for a heart stimulant and that the others 
came out of the library, leaving her there alone 
with Ballard? If that’s so, she must have been 
the last one to see him alive. From all I’ve 
heard she had quite as much reason to——” 

“Graves! What is the relationship between 
Miss Eaton and Mr. Dunn?” 

“Oh, they’re no kin whatever! When they 
first came we thought they must be engaged 
to each other. Then Mr. Ballard began taking 
her out in the car and giving her expensive 
presents, and we knew it couldn’t be so.” 

“Did Dunn show any resentment?” 

“Why—yes, sir. But he never said much. 
He’s a quiet, dangerous man, Mr. Dunn is. 
He has lived out West among gamblers and 
desperadoes and he always goes armed. Some 
days he was black as a thundercloud and the 
two of them quarreled, but he never actually 
had words with Mr. Ballard so far as I know. 
Of course, we only heard echoes but you can 
pretty well tell what’s going on in a house 
after you’ve been in service as long as we have.” 

This was about all the information that 
Graves had to give. The other help offered 
little except corroboration 6f his statements 
and theories until one of the upstairs maids 
was questioned. Then, indeed, she recited a 
story that agitated Roger Allison more deeply 
that he dared show. Reluctantly, but in com- 
prehensive detail, she told how the slain 
millionaire had entered Miss Holland’s room 
that very evening while the latter was dressing, 
how he had tried to kiss her and how finally 
she had warned him never again to touch her 
or to humiliate her or she would not answer 
for the consequences. Roger listened, sick, 
faint; he got rid of her as quickly as he could. 

The Coroner was quite excited. ‘“We’ve 
struck a real lead already.” 

“Several, I should say.” 

“Hadn’t we better have her down at once?” 

“Miss Holland? Why not the other women? 
Dunn, too, for that matter.” 

“But here was an open, deliberate threat of 
violence! Here’s a motive——” 

“Adhikari said they all had motives and I 
guess he was right. I know of another person 
who had ample reason to wish for Ballard’s 
death—at least he will profit enormously from 
it—and I want to talk to him. Don’t let’s go 
off half-cocked.” With these words Roger 
walked to the dining room door and called 
in Dave Harman. 

The junior partner was laboring under an 
excitement even greater now than when he had 
first heard of the crime. He was pale, his lips 
were dry, apprehension haunted him. He had 
not been interrogated long before he broke out: 

“TI know what you’re getting at. That life 
insurance of Stuyvie’s. Well, it is for a million 
dollars and it is payable to me.” 

“Rather a large policy, isn’t it?” 

“Sure. But he did things that way, and 
there was every reason for it. All I have is 
tied in with his money; the firm is heavily in- 
volved and—oh, it looks rotten, I know, but 
I can give you full details if you wish! It’s 
going to sound terrible in the papers if you 
don’t prove beyond question who—killed him. 
It will ruin me!” 

“We are trying to prove exactly that, first 
by discovering who had a reason and then by 
proving who had the chance. Please describe 
your movements after we ran out upon the 
terrace.” 

“T followed you down to the lawn. Remem- 
ber? I went through the shrubbery close to the 
wall. You must have seen me or heard me; it 
seems to me I heard you. But of course it was 
very dark.” 
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Twenty is gone before you know it—and then you are twenty-five! And next, with hardly a breath- 
ang-space, a woman is in her thirties. 


Once, the number of her birthdays 
the number of years has little to p 


keeping it in good condition. The world will not say of you that you are 


Keep your skin young 


used definitely to fix a woman's status. Today, physicians say that 
with age—it is almost entirely a matter of physical condition. 


b 
beginning to look old, so ie as you can keep a fresh, clear, beautiful skin. 


Perhaps the only trouble with your 
complexion is just- lack of will-power 


ALMOST anyone can make a great 
effort of will—once. 

But it takes an unusual person to 
repeat even a small effort of will 
day after day, week in, week out. 

That is why so many women fail 
to keep a lovely skin after they have 
passed their twenties. 

A beautiful skin means—daily care! 

Not hurried, perfunctory attention 
—butthewhole of one’s thoughtand 
will, for a few minutes out of every 
busy day, centered on keeping one’s 
skin in the best possible condition. 

Each day your skin is changing— 
old skin dies and new takes its place. 
Begin, now, to give this mew skin the 
special care it needs—and see how 
soft and smooth you can make it— 
how quickly the faults that have 
worried you will disappear. 
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Perhaps, almost imperceptibly, the 
pores of your nose have become 
enlarged, so that they are a notice- 
able fault in your complexion. You 
can overcome this defect. Use, every 
night,the following special treatment: 


WRING a cloth from hot water, 
lather it with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap, then hold it to your face. 
When the heat has expanded the 
ores, rub in very gently a fresh 
ather of Woodbury’s. Repeat this 
hot water and lather application 
several times, stopping at once if your 
nose feels sensitive. Then finish by 
rubbing your nose for a few seconds 
with a piece of ice. 


This is only one of the famous skin 
treatments contained in the booklet 
“(A Skin You Love to Touch,’’ which 
is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Special 
treatments for each different skin 


need are given in this booklet. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap today, and begin, tonight, the 
right treatment for your skin. 

A 25-cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks for regular 
toilet use, including any of the special 
Woodbury treatments. Woodbury’s 
alsocomesinconvenient3-cakeboxes. 


For ten cents—a guest-size set of three 
famous Woodbury skin preparations! 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
: 1oU5 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. i 
For the enclosed 10 cents Please sead me a miniature 
setofthe W oodbury skin preparations containing: 
Atrial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury's Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘A Skin You Love 
to Touch.”’ 
: If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
! Co., Limited, 1005 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
: English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate : 
Square, London, E. C. 4. : 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 


| 
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“Did you pass the library?” 

“Naturally. I went all along that side of the 
house.” 

“Did you happen to look into the library? 
The French windows, you know, were wide 
open.” 

“No. I don’t think it’s possible to see in 
from the lawn. If I remember correctly the 
terrace is too high.” 

“Did you see anybody on the terrace? Near 
the library?” 

“Why, no. Nobody, that is, except Mil— 
Miss Holland. She stepped out when she 
heard the racket.” 

“Did you speak to her?” 

“T called out something about burglars and 
warned her to go back. After that I circled 
zround blindly until I finally bumped into 
Colonel Andrews. We decided it was no use to 
hunt any longer. I didn’t see a thing cr hear 
a thing suspicious; in fact I had no idea any- 
thing had happened until—well, until you 
came out that door and said ” Harman 
shuddered and his voice broke. ‘Lord! It’s 
dreadful! Are you going to let him lie there? 
Aren’t you going to do something?” 

The Coroner shook his head. “Not right 
away. Perhaps not before morning. The light 
isn’t so good in there and we may have to try 
for finger-prints.” 

“Were you and Mr. Ballard on good terms?” 
Roger persisted in his inquiry. 

Harman hesitated, then he said firmly, 
“The very best. We never had even an 
argument.” 

“Let me see if I have the correct facts,” 
said Morgan. “Miss Holland remained with 
Mr. Ballard after the rest of you came in here; 
later you saw her on the terrace outside the 
library.” 

“Right.” 

“Did she go back into the library after you 
called to her?” 

Harman spoke in sharp excitement: “Look 
here! I hope .5u’ie not trying to fasten this 
on her!” 

““Ancwer me, please.” 

“f—I don’t know ” 

“Hm-m! Well, Roger, everything so far 
bears out my theory. They quarreled bitterly 
before dinner and she threatened his life. She 
was left alone with him and ee 

With an oath, Harman leaped to his feet; 
his face had blanched, his hands were shaking. 
“Don’t try anything like that! I warn you. 
By heavens, I won’t let you put that over 
on her!” 

The Coroner eyed him curiously before 
saying: “Now don’t get excited. We want the 
truth and you’re only making it worse for the 
young woman by acting like this. How well 
do you know her?” 

“Very well, indeed. She worked for us before 
she came here.” 

“T assume you are aware of her relations 
with Mr. Ballard.” 

Dave Harman’s pallor was deathly now, his 
eyes were blazing. ‘She was his secretary. 
His—social secretary.” He voiced the words 
harshly, defiantly; there was a challenge in 
his tone. 

“Ah! Exactly! 
Tell me——” 

“Tl tell you nothing!’ shouted the other. 
“To blazes with you and your insinuations! 
She’s a clean, splendid girl! If this is—ell you 
want of me I’m—going.” 

Allison spoke quietly: “Not quite all. Who 
is Colonel Andrews?” 

“So? He’s under suspicion, too, eh? He’s an 
inventor; a customer of the firm. He interested 
me in a new chemical process and I brought 
him out here so we could talk to Stuyvie about 
it. Cross him off your list, for they never met 
until this morning.” After a struggle to com- 
pose himself the speaker continued in a more 
natural key. “This is a wretched affair, 


An intimate association. 


gentlemen. On the surface it may look black 
for—some of us but, mark me, there’s more to 
it than you or I can fathom. Go slow! Look 
before you leap! Stuyvie ard I have been in 
business for several years but there’s one side 


of his life that I know absclutely nothing abcut. 
Cn the Street they call him a Man cf Mystery; 
he was more of a mystery to me than to any- 
body clse. I have my own suspicions about 
this—this crime put they’re too vague, too 
fantastic to talk about. Anyhow, you wouldn’t 
believe me. I ask you again, for heaven’s sake, 
to take your time and nct openly accuse any- 
body. Don’t stigmatize anybody with this 
hideous charge until you’re absolutely—at 
least reasonably—sure you’re right.” 

“What do you think now?” Allison asked 
when Harman had left. His companion had no 
opportunity to answer, for no sooner had the 
door closed behind the broker than it flew open 
again and into the living room marched 
Countess Mira Andriefsky. She began 
abruptly: 

“How are you getting along, eh? Do you 
think I’m going to wait and suffer all night 
like this, you are crazy. Iam no prisoner in the 
docket; I ama nervous woman. I have feelings. 
Body of a pig! Those pipple whisper together 
and give me dirty looks. As if I kiiled Stuyvie! 
It is unbearable. Come along; ask me ten 
thousan’ questions and let me go. I cannot 
stay longer in this house.” 

“Very well. Sit down, please.” 

But the Countess remained standing. She 
fixed her magnetic eyes upon Doctor Morgan 
and said: “This gentleman—we have not met.” 

Rogef presented the physician and she ex- 
tended a hand which, in her customary manner, 
she allowed to linger longer than necessary in 
his palm. Her face broke into a sunny smile, 
she looked into his eyes and exclaimed: “TI like 
you! We settle everything now. What?” 

“Yes. Yes, indeed. Let’s hope we can,” 
said the Coroner with a laugh of extreme sclf- 
consciousness. 

“You think I have killed Stuyvie?” The 
speaker smiled again; archly she tapped 
Morgan with her fan. “You bad man! Mr. 
Allison, he knows me better; it is ridiculous.” 
Seating herself sidewise upon the arm of a 
padded couch she swung a tiny jeweled slipper 
and a slender silken ankle. ‘Well! Begin! But 
mind you—no talk of blood. I am very pecu- 
liar; murders I adore—all but the blood. 
Speak of that word and I faint right in your 
arms. Mr. Allison knows it is true.” 

“Tell us about that scene you had with 
Mr. Ballard in the greenhouse some time ago,” 
Roger directed coolly. 

“Oh! You heard about that? But of course! 
You are a good lawyer and a good lawyer he 
knows everything. You shall be my lawyer 
in this case; I retain you to defend me against 
this gentleman.” For a second time she 
scanned the Coroner with her destructive eyes; 
slowly a plaintive pucker appeared between 
her brows. “He is very stern. He frightens 
me.” 

“Oh, no I don’t!” Her victim flushed, tried 
to soften his expression. In a tone reserved for 
sick children he inquired: “I don’t mean to be 


stern. Tell me, didn’t you—er—try to 
stab——” 
“Wait! Immediately he begins!” The 


woman turned appealingly to Allison. “Should 
I answer? I am your law customer; I put 
myself in your hands.” 

“You don’t have to answer if you don’t 
want to,” Roger told her impatiently. 

“T will tell you anything. For that matter 
you can read me like a——” 

“All right. Tell me this—didn’t you once 
threaten to kill Mr. Ballard?” 

“Oh, sure! More than once! I threatened it 
most every day. Every week or two I tried it. 
But he would anger a saint, that man. It was 
necessary.” 

“Don’t be flippant. 
joking.” 

Countess Mira shrank under this tone; in- 
dignantly she appealed to the Coroncr. “What 
kind of a dam’ lawyer is that?, Bravely I 
endure suspicion; I keep a stout upper lip as 
long as possible, then I fly here and put my 
life in his hands and deliberately he accuses 
me cf the crime! He is a wolfein a sheep’s 
cozting. But you have a heart. Eecause I 


This is no time for 
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tclled Stuyvie I will kill him, does that prove 
it? No. I have a temper; men love women 
with temper. You can ask me as many 
questions as you like, Monsieur Doctor, and I 
will answer them on a heap of the Bibles. Eut 
not him! He is without feeling. You want to 
know something more?” 

“What did you do and where did you go 
when you heard that disturbance in the 
grounds?” Morgan asked of her. 

“Well, I am all excite; my heart is jomping 
from out of my throat. And why not? Scme- 
body had cried ‘Burglars!’ I have read about 
your American perch climbers but I have 
never seen one. So I rush out upon the terrace. 
This is what happened next, exactly: Adhikari 
arises from his chair, slips into the room where 
Stuyvie is lying and——” 

Allison interrupted, “Did you see him do so?” 

“You are not my lawyer. I am speaking 
with Doctor Morgan.” The Countess hitched 
closer, took hold of the physician’s coat lapel, 
inserted her finger in a buttcnhole and ran on 
in great earnestness: “That is >recisely what 
occurred and I will go in the court and swerr it. 
When those Gipsy pipple are angry they 
murder. It is in their blood.” 

“Why was he angry?” 

“Didn’t Stuyvie make monkeys of him? 
Didn’t he choke him at the dinner table?” 

“What’s this?” Morgan shot a startled 
glance over the speaker’s dark head. 

In a few words Allison described the peculiar 
throat affliction from which the Oriental 
suffered and how Ballard had taken advantage 
of it. “But why discuss him when we know 
he’s out of it?” 

“You think he has not done it?” quericd 
the woman. 

“We know he didn’t do it.” 

“Well, if it was not he it was——Oh-h! What 
a pretty thing is this?” The speaker had been 
twining Morgan’s watch chain in her fingers 
and now she held up the jeweled Mesonic 
emblem that he wore as a charm. ‘Look! 
You are a Freemason! If I have known that 
we would be spared all this suspicion, for my 
husband was a Freemason, too. Very high up. 
He told me everything. I am the widow’s 
daughter. How is that? You must help me 
now; your oath demands it and in return I 
will tell you who killed Stuyvie. It was that 
Eaton woman. You cannot dream how she 
hates me.” 

“Did you see her go into the library?” 

“You would like to have me say ‘yes’? It 
would help you, mon docteur?” 

“Good Lord, no! I want you to tell the 
truth,” Morgan exclaimed. 

“J—don’t know what I saw. When you look 
at me so fierce I seem to remember nothing. 
The power in your eyes! You could make me 
say anything, do anything. I am helpless!” 

In growing annoyance Roger said, “If you 
can’t tell us anything more important than 
this, please leave Morgan alone and let us 
get along with this thing.” 

But the Countess declared that she could tell 
innumerable things of importance and she 
volunteered to remain and do so. She was rich 
in ideas and her intuition was amazing; she 
was, in truth, a natural detective. Besides, 
she felt much safer here with Doctor Morgan 
than out yonder in the big house at the pcssible 
mercy of the unknown fiend who had done 
away with Stuyvie Ballard. The doctor’s 
strength reassured her. She adored strong 
men; they could do anything with her. Was it 
not wonderful to find a physician who inspired 
complete confidence? Indeed it was, and the 
next time she was ill she proposed to send for 
him. No doubt he had a great practise but in 
the future nobedy could prescribe for her 
except Doctor Morgan—her Doctor Morgan. 

Allison finally had to insist upon her going. 
When he had closed the door behind her he 
growled, “‘No use talking to her.” 

“Jove! What a remarkable little woman! 
She’s full of temperament, isn’t she? And so 
different from our women.” 

“Oh yes!” 

“Such cancer erd simplicity! Why, she’s 
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The Way to Skin Loveliness 
according to Mrs. Hoyt 


“The active woman today is ex- 
pected to appear always fresh, al- 
ways youthful, always exquisitely 
groomed. nd the same loveliness 
of clear, smooth skin may be ac- 
quired by any woman through the 
daily use of Pond’s Two Creams,” 


HE door was opened by an im- 

peccable butler, but another voice 
—a rather thrilling voice—said, “Come 
up to the studio, won’t you, it’s much 
easier to talk,” and there was Mrs. Hoyt 
— unbelievably lovely. 


The studio is a perfect setting for 
Mrs. Hoyt’s startling beauty. Her small 
head — with its contrasts of dark eyes 
and hair and creamy magnolia petal 
skin—fairly shone against the subdued 
but brilliant color of the exotic room. 


I asked her what she thought the most 

important factor in a woman’s beauty. 
vy Her complexion, by all means,” 

she declared emphatically. ‘It is the 
first thing you see. No matter how ex- 
quisite a womain’s features, they count 
for nothing if her skin is not radiantly 
clear and smooth.” 

“And what,” I asked her, “what 
produces a lovely skin?” 

“Cleanliness,” was the immediate 
answer, “is the first essential. Select 
first a soft pure cream that melts on the 
face and goes into the pores to clear 
away all impurities. Then, of equal 
importance is the proper finish—a prep- 
aration that provides a soft, fine sur- 
face on which the powder will go evenly 
and stay.” 

When Mrs. Hoyt says that rejuve- 
nating cleanliness and an exquisite 
finish are the foundations of skin love- 


—_ MURAY 
JULIA HOYT 


Not content with her brilliant social 
success, Mrs. Hoyt has turned to the 
theatre, where her loveliness and 
artistic gifts are rapidly winning new 
laurels 


liness, she is speaking for thousands of 
distinguished and charming women 
who depend upon two creams that 
were developed for just these purposes. 


VERY night, and after any ex- 
posure, use ond’s Cold Cream. 
With the tips of your fingers, or a 
piece of moistened cotton, apply it 
generously on the face and neck. It 
sinks deep into the pores to remove 


POND’STWOCREAMS- USED BY WOMEN 
WHO MUST BEEXQUISITEAT ALL TIMES 


Mrs. Hoyt’s studiowith its exotichlue 
greens and vermilions is an almost 
perfect setting for her dark beauty 


all the impurities. Wipe the cream off 
after a minute with a soft cloth—with 
it will come the dust and excess oil, 
the rouge and powder you have used 
during the day. Do this twice. Your 
skin looks fresh and 1s satin smooth 
and supple again. 

After every cleansing, before you powder 
and always before you go out, use Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream for an enchanting finish. 
Smooth it in very evenly, just enough for 
your skin to absorb, Notice how smooth 
and velvety your face feels. And how in- 
credibly young you’ re looking! The powder, 
moreover, will cling for hours. 

When you get up in the morning, after a 
dash of cold water, rub in this cream. It will 
keep your skin fresh and untired for hours. 

Learn from the distinguished women who 
have—and keep—lovely skins. Begin today 
to give your skin this exquisite cleansing and 
protection. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


Tue Ponp’s Extract Company 
134-N Hudson St., New York : 
Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your introductory 
tubes of the two creams every normal skin needs | 
—enough of each for two weeks’ ordinary toilet use. : 


Name 


Street 


».. auto: ~ 
< 
POND: | 
cow 
CREAM Pon 
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Are pipe-smokers 
less selfish 
than other people? 


A lot of evidence points 
that way—maybe some 
reader can explain it 


One can’t imagine an ordinary citizen go- 
ing about telling all his friends where he 
bought the suit that fits him so well or 
urging upon his acquaintances the merits 
of a certain make of shoes—but it’s 
different with pipe smokers and their 
tobacco. 

Most of them, apparently, won’t rest 
until they have shared their favorite 
tobacco with every smoking friend. 

Read this: 

Barrington, Ill. 

Larus & Bro. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

I wish to take this opportunity of 
telling you what I think of Edge- 
worth. Until some months ago I 
smoked other brands of pipe tobacco 
and never was satisfied with any of 
them—never could get any satisfaction 
from a pipeful. I just happened upon 
an advertisement one day of yours and 
asked you to send me some free sam- 
ples. And ever since I have been smok- 
ing it with great pleasure. 

At the present time I am working 
with the Telephone Company and out 
of twenty men in the gang, fourteen 
of them smoke Edgeworth now. They 
never heard of it until I came into the 
gang. 

Yours with satisfaction, 

Arthur H. Pflum. 

We have chosen Mr. Pflum’s letter from 
among hundreds be- 
cause he is typical of 
Edgeworth smokers 
in that, being happy 
in his own choice of 
tobacco, he wants 
everybody within 
reach to share his 
happiness! 

We are glad to 
know that Mr. 
Pflum has cre- 
yated fourteen 
J new Edgeworth 
smokers, for ex- 
perience has 
shown that they 
will continue to 
smoke Edge- 
worth; and 
every permanent 
Edgeworth smoker is living proof that 
we know our job. 

Of course, we don’t expect every man to 
like Edgeworth — but. fourteen out of 
twenty is a pretty good showing. 

We'd like mightily to have you pass 
judgment on Edgeworth. Perhaps you 
can tell us, then, just what it is that 
causes our tobacco to make friends and 
hold them. 

Let us send you a free sample of Edge- 
worth so that you can decide whether you 
are one of six or one of fourteen. Address 
Larus & Brother Company, 61 South 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


just an impulsive child. Beautiful, too! You’d 
never get a jury to convict her, if she swore 
she was guilty.” 

“Not a jury of men.” 

“Humph! Ridiculous to suspect her. 
She’s charming.” 

“You should see her in a bathing suit. But, 
doc, charming women have been known to 
kill their lovers. ‘Candor! Simplicity!’ She’s 
deeper than a coal mine—and darker, and she 
knows more than both of us will ever learn. 
Let’s talk to the other one.” 

The impression created by Margery Eaton 
was that of a woman who was amply able to 
care for herself at any and all times and who 
was now very definitely on guard. There was 
no denying her feminine charms but beneath 
them lay a stratum of granite reserve im- 
possible to penetrate. 

She had hurried to her room soon after the 
alarm in order to see if it had been entered, so 
she declared; she admitted readily enough 
that she might have had time to enter the 
library, but she inquired, sensibly enough: 

“Why should I want to kill Stuyvie? Look 
at that!” She extended her hands which were 
covered with expensive rings. “He gave me 
those. I had him going, and he was good for a 
lot more.” 

“Hm-m! I infer from your tone that you 
were not very deeply in love with him.” Miss 
Eaton smiled faintly in answer. ‘Was he in 
love with you?” fe 

“He pretended to be but it depends on your 
definition of the word. He’d fill any girl’s lap 
with diamonds but a plain gold band looked 
as big to him as the Yankee Stadium. Still—it 
might pass for love.” 

“When Mr. Dunn leaped off the terrace he 
disappeared in that direction.” Roger pointed 
to the east. ‘Were you here when he re- 
entered this room?” 

“No.” There was a pause. “Do you suspect 
him?” 

“Possibly. He is fond of you. We are looking 
for motives, remember.” 

The woman shook her head. ‘Wise guys 
don’t do things like that—over women. This 
was done by a boob. You know that as well 
as I do. Use your brains, Mr. Allison. When 
you came out of that door and said, “The mur- 
derer is in this house and I’m going to find 
him—or her,’ I thought you knew what you 
were talking about. You remember what 
happened?” 

There was another moment of silence, then 
Morgan inquired: 

“What did happen?” 

“Why, Miss Holland keeled over as if she’d 
been hit with an ax. ‘Social secretary!’ Ha! 
She knew her time was short. She knew that I 
was the real mistress of this house. ‘Motives?’ 
You’re wasting time.” 

“T think I'll step upstairs and see if Miss 
Holland is well enough to come down,” 
Morgan offered. 

Allison could think of no valid objection to 
this; it was with a miserable sinking of the 
heart that he watched the speaker and Miss 
Eaton pass out of the room. For some time 
now he had refused to try to answer certain 
questions that obtruded themselves and mean- 
while it seemed as if every fresh development 
in this tragedy pointed to the same explanation 
—an explanation that he could not bear to 
face. That quarrel, that open threat which the 
maid had overheard; Mildred’s agitation dur- 
ing dinner, finally her collapse; all these were 
damning in their significance, especially in 
view of the generally accepted theory which 
accounted for her presence in the house. 

What was he to think? What could he do to 
save her? 

He was wrestling single-handed with this 
problem when Jack Dunn stormed into the 
room. With him came his pal, Cruickshank. 

“Say! Marge tells me you’re trying to hook 
this thing on me,” he began. 

“TI was hoping to eliminate from considera- 
tion everybody except the guilty person by 
showing that it was physically impossible for 
the others to have committed the crime. 
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Instead of eliminating anybody, I’ve involved 
everybody.” 

“You haven’t involved me.” 

“Not definitely. Nor anybody else. Any 
one of half a dozen people could have done it. 
Why did you come back into this rccm after 
you went out into the grounds?” 

“Because I wanted to. I had a l:unch the 
fellow would beat it for the gate; this was 
shorter than running all the way <rcund the 
house.” 

“Then you came in from over there and 
went out this side?” 

“T did.” 

“You didn’t go near the library door, or 
pass through that room?” 

“Certainly not. I ran right out onto the 
terrace.” 

“When you passed the library windows did 
you look in?” 

“T didn’t pass the library windows. I jumped 
down onto the lawn again.” 

“Why would Jack want to bump Ballard 
off?” Cruickshank demanded. 

“That’s exactly what I’d like to know. Did 
you ever have words with him, Mr. Dunn?” 

“Words? What about?” 

“Well, about Miss Eaton?” 

Dunn’s face hardened. “So that’s it? 
Jealousy, eh? Skirt stuff? Say! He couldn’t 
take a woman away from me unless I was 
willing to let him have her. That sucker trim 
me? Don’t make me laugh, Allison. If you 
really want to know who killed him I can 
tell you.” 

“Indeed! Who?” 

“Harman, of course. He’s a million dollars 
better off now than he was an hour ago.” 

Cruickshank added his word: “Yes, and if 
that isn’t enough to hang him, ask him about 
the row he had with Stuyvie this morning. 
Stuyvie told us about it on the way out from 
town. They had a real run-in—threats and 
everything. If you’re on the square in this 
investigation——”’ 

Allison interrupted angrily. ‘Do you mean 
to imply that I’m not?” 

“Now don’t get sore. Remember, we’re not 
on the stand. You may be a great guy in the 
county court-house but don’t pull that stuff 
here. We’ve spilled all we know; if you intend 
to arrest us, go ahead; if you don’t, I’m going 
to town. I don’t propose to spend the night 
here——” 

“You'll go when I tell you to go and not 
before. Nobody leaves this house until I learn 
who committed that murder.” 

Both Cruickshank and Dunn protested at 
this; they were arguing tempestuously when 
Doctor Morgan entered the room with Miss 
Holland. Behind them came the two other 
women, also Adhikari, Andrews and Harman. 

Mildred explained: 

“T asked everybody to come in, for there is 
something I want them all to hear. I should 
have come down sooner but—I couldn’t. 
The shock—completely upset and unnerved 

“Wouldn’t you prefer to talk to Doctor 
Morgan and me first?” Roger asked her 
quietly. 

“No. He has told me what has happened 
since I went upstairs and I must say what I 
have to say here and now, for it seems that— 
some of you—some of these people accuse me 
of—of doing this thing.” 

She smiled crookedly and faced the group. 
Her eyes smoldered when they rested upon 
Miss Eaton and Countess Mira. 

“T should have expected that. But I have a 
surprise for you. You were preying upon him, 
fattening yourselves, but the feast is over. 
You won’t gain anything by his death, for all 
he left is mine. This house and its contents— 
everything he had! Do you understand that? 


The first thing I shall do when this is over is 
to order you vultures out of it. You have had 
your last penny out of him; you have humili- 
ated me for the last time. I am Stuyvesant 
Ballard’s wife.” 

This amazing statement was delivered 
coldly, in a level voice; nevertheless it was 
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Six-Cylinder Three-Passenger Sport Roadster 


O the individuality of the sport model, so 

much admired by discriminating motor- 
ists, Buick has added in its 1924 Sport Road- 
ster a distinctiveness and beauty that drawa 
glance of involuntary admiration wherever it 
appears. Power forevery road, speed for every 
occasion, and remarkable smoothness, flexi- 
bility and acceleration are provided by the self- 
lubricating 70 H. P. Buick valve-in-head 
engine. Greater driving control and safety 
are contributed by Buick four-wheel brakes. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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‘is it good for 
eeth and gums? 


bp ARE PROUD to place before your 
guests the daintiest foods that the 
cook’s intriguing art can concoct. Nat- 
urally, too. For who goes to a party ex- 
pecting a repast that will conform to e 
dietitian’s ideal? 
But these rich and creamy delicacies, 
that are so delicious, in reality are insid- 
ious enemies of teeth and gums. 


The “pink” toothbrush— 
a penalty of modern food 

It’s all quite simple. Rough, coarse foods, 
which require chewing, stimulate the 
gums. Modern soft food, eaten hastily, 
does not give thestimulation, theexercise, 
which our gums need to keep them firm 
and healthy. 

That’s why tooth troubles due to weak- 
ened gums are so great a problem today. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is used by thousands 
of dentists in fighting gum troubles. Many 
have written us that they prescribe a gum 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
brushing with Ipana. For, because of the 
presence of ziratol, Ipana aids in healing 
soft gums and in keeping them firm and 
healthy. 

Send for a trial tube 

Tpana cleanses teeth safely and thoroughly. And 


its flavor is delicious, too. Send today for an in- 
troductory sample. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 
—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 
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vibrant with passion and in the speaker’s face 
was a bitter loathing. It was greeted by a 
moment of silence which Countess Mira was 
the first to break. 

“T bilieve nothing like that,” she cried 
shrilly. 

Margery Eaton was of the same mind. 
“Vou! Married to him! And living here like 
a—a servant! Oh, my Lord! When did you 
get that idea?” She laughed harshly. “I sup- 
pose you’ve been rehearsing this upstairs. He’s 
rich and he hasn’t a relative in the world; it’s 
the same old story. Probably you’ll spring a 
child, too. They all do.” 

Mildred turned her gaze slowly from one 
face to another, first to Roger Allison’s, then 
to Adhikari’s, and to Harman’s. It came to 
rest finally upon that of Colonel Andrews, the 
stranger in the house. 

Listlessly she declared: ‘We were legally 
married before he brought me out here. Dave 
Harman knows.” 

It was in a tone of genuine relief that the 
broker corroborated her. ‘‘She’s telling the 
truth. I’ve carried the secret around until it 
nearly burned a hole in my breast. Stuyvie in- 
sisted that it be kept quiet for business reasons. 
I didn’t believe him but Mildred did and once 
it had been started, once she was here, there 
was nothing to be done. He got furious when- 
ever I tried to force him; threatened to deny 
ss to make a scandal. He kept promising, 

ut——’’ 

The Eaton woman cut in sharply: “All right, 
I apologize. It was a secret marriage and he 
refused to acknowledge it. That makes it 
clearer who killed him, and why. It’s all hers, 
she says; every bit of his property! Well, it 
wouldn’t have been all hers in a little while, 
and she knew it. He was tired of her. She 
knew that, too.” 

“Kindly permit me to do the talking,” 
Allison said bruskly, but Miss Eaton blazed 
out at him: 

“Oh, you can’t choke me off! I’m going to 
have my say. Ask her—ask her before all of 
us—who killed him. She’s pulling the injured 
innocence, but let her pull it to a jury. She 
won’t sob her way out of a court, even with you 
to help her. Didn’t she threaten him before 
dinner? Didn’t she run for some medicine? 
Wasn’t she alone with him after we came out? 
Didn’t she have every reason to put him away? 
‘Heart stimulant!’ My eye! Who killed 
him? Let me ask her. Who killed Stuyvie 
Ballard?” 

The question was hurled vindictively at the 
white-faced object of attack but it was an- 
swered from another quarter altogether. 

_ Prince Adhikari spoke, firmly and dis- 


tinctly: 

“T killed him!” 

With one accord the hearers whirled upon 
the Oriental and stared at him open-mouthed. 

Prince Adhikari appeared to relish the 
astonishment his words had created, for he 
smiled and nodded. 

“Yes. I killed him. It was distasteful but 
—necessary. For the last hour I have been 
vastly entertained by the stubborn tenacity 
of your ignorance. Such excitement! Such 
bewilderment! Over nothing. Mr. Allison ex- 
amines everybody—except me; you accuse one 
another; you shroud in mystery that which is so 
plain that any child could understand, and I 
experience an hour of sardonic amusement. 
But when Miss Holland is attacked, vindic- 
tively, I am compelled to forego my further 
enjoyment and to confess. So much for that.” 

It was impossible to credit such a casual 
confession; nevertheless the man was in 
evident earnest. 

“But—but why did you do it?” Allison 
stammered. 

“Why?” 

Adhikari’s shadowy smile gave way to 
an expression of downright ferocity, his 
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huge dark eyes enlarged, a black scowl 
gathered between his brows. ‘He was a beast! 
Hell was hungry for him! Oh, do not pretend 
to be shocked! Why should we lie about him 
merely because he is not here to defend him- 
self? He has been dead for perhaps an hour. 
Does that sanctify him? Bah! I killed him 
because he hated me and I hated him; because 
he scorned me, jeered at me, held me up to 
ridicule. You remember a week ago he dared 
to lay his filthy hands upon me. I swore then 
to destroy him. I came here tonight for that 
purpose.” 

Something about the speaker’s voice, his 
expression, the intensity of his gaze, lent such 
size to his hatred that it filled the room. Fora 
moment there was dead silence, then Cruick- 
shank drew a deep breath and said: 

“Well, I guess that lets the rest of us out.” 

Morgan stepped to the door and called to 


ves: 

“Ask Chief Gill to come here at once.” 

Adhikari was lighting a cigaret; he looked 
up to inquire: “You propose to arrest me?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Then you wish to make yourselves ridicu- 
lous, eh?” He inhaled deeply and blew two 
fierce jets of smoke from his nostrils. “I 
killed him, but I shall never go to jail. I shall 
never be tried. Mr. Allison is a lawyer, he can 
tell you that.” 

“T assume from your attitude that you pro- 

se to maintain that you killed Mr. Ballard 

y—by psychic influence. Is that it?” Roger 
voiced this question. 

“Precisely! You have talked with the 
butler, so have I. He will swear that I did not 
leave my chair. I told you to expeci a demon- 
stration and I did not disappoint you. I sent 
my—for the sake of a better English word let 
us call it soul—I sent my soul out of my body 
to yonder bench and throttled him. But do 
you think a jury will believe that? No.” 

“This—this is becoming farcical,” Morgan 
stammered. “I’m a medical man, a man of 
science.” 

“True! You would be a splendid witness for 
me. You would not permit me to be con- 
victed, would you? Nor would Mr. Allison. 
Again I say this is no case for the courts, so 
why send for an officer? No, the man had for- 
feited every right to live; he and I engaged in 
a duel and I shall sleep none the less soundly 
for having done away with him. After all, he 
was unclean, he was wicked, he lived only 
to destroy.” 

There was a peculiar note in Allison’s voice 
when next he po 

“Do you still maintain that those psychic 
forces of which you were telling me after dinner 
and over which you claim mastery have the 
strength to exert actual physical power?” 

“You have beheld the result.” 

“Then they must have lifted a knife from 
that table over there, carried it into the library 
and plunged it into Mr. Ballard’s heart!” 

There was a chorus of exclamations, a mur- 
mur of horror from all sides. 

Prince Adhikari shook his head wearily. 
“My dear sir, don’t be childish. What non- 
sense is this? You know there was no knife. 
Mr. Ballard died on that organ bench. Perhaps 
the breath had not entirely left him, perhaps 
his heart was still beating, fighting, but I had 
it in my hands and I was crushing it. He was 
as truly dead when you carried him out of this 
coame as he is at this moment. A knife? No, 
no!” 

“He was stabbed to death—after we left 
him on the divan. The big paper-cutter from 
that table yonder is standing in his bosom 
now.” 

Again there was a general gasp of amaze- 
ment, smothered cries. Countess Mira uttered 
a shriek: 

“IT have had it in my hands, thai knife! 
Mon dieu! I shall go mad.” 


We just want to say that Rex Beach is holding his trump card 
in this mystery story for the smashing and unguessable 
conclusion which he gives you in next month’s CosMOPOLITAN 
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“The Secret of 


THESE remarkable reports are 
typical of thousands of similar 
tributes to the power of Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about its action. It is not a 
“cure-all,” not a medicinein any 
sense. But when the body is 
choked with the poisons of con- 
stipation—or when its vitality is 
low so that skin, stomach and 
general health are affected—this 


ordered some. 


“When all the other girls were wear- 


was staying at home—all on account 
of a breaking-out on my back that I 
simply couldn’t get rid of. It was 
awful. One day my chum told me 
about Fleischmann’s Yeast and urged 
me to take it. I took half a cake dis- 
solved in water before every meal—it 
is not only easy to take but delightful |G 
—and in two weeks every trace of the 
eruption had disappeared. It worked : 
like magic, really, and made me feel \* 

like a different person.” 


(A letter from Miss Esther Shaw of 
Sanford, Calif.) 


was back again.” 


pe. 


“Came a period of real worry; of 
haphazard living; of irregular sleep 
and diet. Theresult . . . adistressing 
case of nerves . . . misery from my 
digestive system, a rough and un- 
clear skin. When someone suggested 
yeast I laughed. . . . Secretly I 
tried it, and now, knowing how 
simple the remedy, I laugh at nerves, 
scorn a skin that is not smooth an 
clear, and find my digestive system 
a thing to be ignored.”’ 


(Mrs. Betty Knight of Los 
Angeles, California.) 


‘This is what the doctor told me, ‘ Your 
husband is run down; . . . he has over- 
worked and eaten so irregularly, and taken 
so little notice of his physical condition 
that now he is a very sick man.’ . . . At 
the end of the second week’s yeast treat- 
ment digestion was improved, and consti- 
pation relieved. For six months he ate 
three cakes each day, and no doubt he 
owes his complete recovery to the fact 
that he was so steadfast in following this 
treatment.”’ 

(Mrs. St. Chrismanof Richmond, Ind.) 


Clearer skin - Easier digestion: Regular elimination 


“Better Health - - 


simple, natural food achieves 
literally amazing results. 

Concentrated in every cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast are millions 
of tiny yeast-plants, alive and 
active. At once they go to work 
—invigorating the whole system, 
clearing the skin, aiding diges- 
tion, strengthening the intestinal 
musclesand making them healthy 
and active. Health is yours once 
more. 


| “At the age of forty, when I had most at stake, I 
_ found myself slipping in health. I was troubled with 
_ indigestion, constipation and nervous debility. I had 
~*. read about people taking Fleischmann’s Yeast, and 


: “‘A while later, in answer to a friend’s inquiry, I 
Was surprised to hear myself reply, ‘I feel like a prize- 

. fighter’ and realized then that I had not felt any sign 
of indigestion for some time, and was putting in ten 
to twelve hours’ hard brain work daily. I knew I 


(A letter from Mr. of Washington, 


Us\\ Dissolve one cake in a 


} glass of water 
(just hot enough to drink) 


—before breakfast and at bedtime. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, when taken this 
way, is especially effective in over- 
coming or preventing constipation. 
Or eat 2 or 3 cakes a day—spread 
on bread or crackers—dissolved in 
fruit juices or milk—or eat it plain. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast comes only in 
the tinfoil package—it cannot be 
purchased in tablet form. Al/ grocers 
have it. Start eating it today! A 
few days’ supply will keep as well in 
your ice box as in the grocer’s. 
Write us for further information or 
let us send you a free copy of our 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. 
Address: Health Research Dept. K-4 
The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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Save Everything! 
Sacrifice Nothing! 


buy Técla Pearls 
we instead of Orien- 
tal Pearls, is to save rel- 
atively everything in 
price, and to sacrifice lit- 
erally nothing in beauty, 
durability, and the pride 
that comes with the pos- 
session of pearls. Técla 
Pearls can be procured 
in America only from 
Técla, 398 Fifth Ave- 


nue, New York. 


Técla Pearl Necklaces with 
Diamond Clasps 
$100 to $350 
Selections gladly sent on 


approval through your 
local bankers 


JB Fifth fhenuc MNiwe 
10 Rue de la Paix. Paris 
7 Old Bond Street, London 


Minin van 
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Entertainment for Man and Beast 


(Continued from page 59) 


Their chief, they quickly saw, was not the one 
to anticipate a climax by undue precipitancy. 
Bearing the bell in his hands and shaking it so 
that it rang gently but constantly, he was 
describing a wide circumference and making 
the partly dug cistern the axis for his circle. 
He completed the first wheel, then swung 
toward its hub, still trailed by his fellow con- 
spirators, they clinging one to another for sup- 
port and some with their hands thrust between 
their jaws to still the convulsive sounds which 
would have betrayed them. And all the while, 
steadily, jerkily, the bell gave off its music. 
And—need one add it?—all the while, too, 
there arose from the pit which they were near- 
ing a broken and yet an unbroken torrent of 
entreaties, commands, denunciations, which, 
with the stronger phraseology merely implied 
since it may not be repeated, ran something 
thus: 

“Whoa! Back! Back up! Whoa—whoa, I 
tell you! Git away! Git plum away frum 
there! Oh, (irrelevant interpolation) oh, she’s 
comin’ closer! Whoa! She’ll be right a-top me 
‘nother minute! Back up! Help! Help! 
Murder! Police! Whoa!” 

Old Faithful, away out yonder in Yellow- 
stone Park, might with cause have been 
envious. 

Right on up within ten feet of the mouth of 
the hole advanced Juney Custer and _ his 
friends. Suddenly it was impressed upon him, 
upon them as well, that while Mr. Calloway 
still pleaded for deliverance he now, in this 
final juncture, had divided his petition, 
addressing fragments of it to Mr. Enders’s 
blind mare and portions to other mundane 
quarters, but intermittently blended in with 
these were appeals to a higher power. Coinci- 
dentally, and for the first time in their young 
lives, they realized that, differently arranged, 
some of the very same words which swearing 
persons use may appropriately figure in prayer, 
so that irreverence becomes reverence and im- 
piety is translated into a most sincere devout- 
ness. It had not occurred to them before; 
afterwards they were to marvel at it. And also 
on that subsequent date they were to agree 
that for a person who must have been sadly 
out of practise, Mr. Calloway had prayed 
mighty well—rustily in spots, perhaps, yet on 
the whole with range and volume. 

But this was no time for marveling nor for 
matching compliments, either. This was a 
time only for happiness such as but too rarely 
comes to bubbling youth. 

Something else in the nature of an inspira- 
tion occurred within the master brain among 
them. With its owner, on this great day, to 
think was to execute. By long odds it was his 
neatest stroke; the high-water mark of a 
praiseful genius. For with one loud discordant 
rattling of his bell, he kicked so that bits of 
gravel and loose clods of clay arose before his 
toe and descended spatteringly into the orifice 
and, at the same time, he achieved a creditable 
imitation of a mare’s nickering. 

Mr. Calloway had done one thing already 
on this morning which he had not done for 
years—as a repentant sinner sorely circum- 
stanced and with his shortcomings heavy upon 
him, he had invoked supernal aid. Now he was 
to do another which never in all his days had 
he done before, and that was to faint dead 
away. His conscious utterances ended with a 
last faint whoa where the Amen should have 
been. 

Silence, arising from whence lately so much 
of tumultuous sound had out-issued, checked 
the group above him. Oddly disturbed and 
governed by a common impulse, they gave 
back a few feet, leaving Juney alone there on 
the edge of the earthen ring. He took a furtive 
step or two forward and looked down into the 
Then, still treading lightly, he 


With care he laid the bell in the grass and in 


an uneasy half-whisper addressed his followers: 

“Seems like he must ’a’ got all worn out 
frum hollowin’ so loud.” An afterthought 
came. ‘He may ’a’ been tired frum tryin’ to 
climb out of there, too—the sides of that old 
hole are all tore up like as ef he’d been gougin’ 
with his fingers. So he’s went to sleep, I reckin. 
He’s sort of layin’ up ag’inst the bottom with 
his eyes shut and kind of mumblin’ to himself.” 
He glanced about him into the empty land- 
scape dubiously. “I guess maybe we’d better 
all be goin’ on away from here.” 

With the gravity of helpers to the high priest 
leaving the temple, they departed. This 
Levitical mien endured until they had traveled 
two hundred yards or more. But then, when 
solemnity had fallen from them as a discarded 
garment, when they really began to laugh and 
abandoned themselves to it, why, they caught 
up with their laughing in no time at all. 


Afternoon was well advanced before Mr. 
Enoch Calloway felt equal to starting for home. 
So doing, he automatically followed a some- 
what roundabout course. For professional 
reasons he customarily went through alleys 
and byways in preference to following broader 
avenues; the same had become a fixed idiosyn- 
crasy. It was in back yards that he pursued 
the allied branches of his calling. Naturally, 
in his present state, all nerve-shaken and dis- 
traught as he was, he obeyed the call of habit. 

He was midway of a certain alley when from 
the loft window of a stable at his left he caught 
the sound of singing. Pricked by the quick 
spur of reminiscence, he flinched, then came 
to a standstill. He harkened attentively. 
Words came floating down to him—words of 
a lugubrious purport and delivered to a refrain 
of peculiar depression but now invested with 
an uplifting, a lilting tone which exalted them 
as though, by some magic in the rendition, a 
versed dirge had been changed into pzans of 
thanksgiving: 


’Twas the gra-hay of early ma-horning 
when the der-adful cry of “Fire” 
Rang out upon the ca-hold and piercing 

air! 


The listener was not concerned with the 
accomplished transformation in what, to begin 
with, must have been intended for a serious 
composition, nor did the lingering, long-drawn 
cadences have for him any noticeable appeal. 
He was engaged, with the help of his mind, in 
putting two and two together. When most 
mathematicians do this they get four. But 
Mr. Calloway was not achieving a result so 
humdrum. He was getting madder. He had 
been mad to start with. In another half- 
minute he would be in a state of madness only 
to be indicated by the printing of the strongest 
possible superlatives. 

For he was reminding himself of interrelated 
circumstances; was piecing this and that to- 
gether. The absence of any tracks save small 
human tracks in the soft footing about his 
recent place of incarceration, the finding of 
the blind mare’s bell where it had been dropped 
on the turf, the evidence of replaced fence-rails 
—these suspicious clues were observed by him 
after he had revived out of his swooning and 
had been rescued and had so sufficiently re- 
covered from effects as to be able to seek for 
causes. And now a painful chord of familiar 
memory was being played upon. It seemed to 
him—indeed, he was quite sure of it—that 
shortly before that dreadful thing which had 
happened began to happen, he heard from a 
near-by point these same measures that now 
he heard. 

But he would wait a little tiny while to be 
convinced fully. It would cost nothing to 
wait. As Robert Burns so aptly remarked, 
wrath warms with nursing. 

The stanza approached its poignant cul- 
mination. It came in an outpouring of mingled 
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The Powerful Paige Walks Up-hill in High 


Where Lower-powered Cars Must Rush or Shift 


RY this test with your car and know 

what it means. It is the great prover of 
power—slow climbing in high. Then try it 
with the New Paige—prove its superior 
power by its slower climbing. For further 
proof—press the accelerator and watch the 
New Paige gather speed on the climb. 

The well-known, big 70 h. p. Paige motor 
is the motor of the New Paige. Improved 
for even greater performance, smoothness, 
silence. Here’s power beyond all need. Such 
reserve power,means a motor that’s never 
overtaxed—hence long-lived. And the high- 
pressure oiling keeps it smooth and quiet. 

You've never known such handling ease 
as in the New Paige! With power so flexible 
that you can drive 2 miles an hour in high, 
gear changing is rare indeed. And then the 
silent, easy shift and smooth-acting Paige 
clutch remove all effort. In turning, or park- 
ing, or all-day driving, Paige steering ease 
knows no equal—thanks to ball-bearing 


STANDARD MODELS 
7-Passenger Phaeton $1795 
4-Passenger Phaeton $1795 
5-Passenger Sedan $2595 
7-Passenger Sedan $2595 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 


steering spindles. Paige rides as you have 
hoped your car would— insured by 11-foot 
wheelbase, 5-foot rear springs and snubbers, 
front and rear. 

Consider all you get in Paige. Such per- 
formance; comfort; strong, well-finished 
bodies; prestige of ownership unmarred by 
cheaper, smaller cars of the same make. Con- 
sider the new low price. Only last year the 
Paige sold at $2450. The New Paige Phaeton, 
improved throughout, sells for but $1795. 
The De Luxe model, fully equipped, at $1995. 

Such a low pvice is made possible only 
through greatly increased production,—an 
increase made possible by an enlarged plant 
with a capacity 300% greater thana year ago. 
The important savings through larger pur- 
chases and lowered overhead, amounting to 
hundreds of dollars, have been spent in bet- 
tering the car,— and lowering the price. 

Ask our dealer to make the New Paige 
walk up-hill in high. (503-B) 


5-Passenger Brougham $2395 
5 or ?-Passenger Sedan $2770 


DE LUXE MODELS 
7-Passenger Phaeton $1995 
4-Passenger Phaeton $1995 
Prices at Detroit. Tax extra 
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In the Dead of Night 


In the dead of night a fire breaks out—the alarm must 
be given. A child is taken sick—the doctor must be 


called. A thief enters the home—the police must be 
located. 


In the dead of night the American turns to his tele- 
phone, confident he will find it ready for the emergency. 
He knows that telephone exchanges are open always, 
the operators at their switchboards, the wires ready to 
vibrate with his words. He has only to lift the receiver 
from its hook to hear that calm, prompt ‘Number, 
please.” The constant availability of his telephone 
gives him security, and makes his life more effective in 
wider horizons. 


Twenty-four-hour service, which is the standard set 
by the Bell System, is the exception in the service of 
Continental Europe. An emergency may occur at any 
time. Continuous and reliable service has become a 
part of the social and economic fibre of American life. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 


| Step Don’t Wait— 


The opening is ready— 


Start now and equip yourself 
for a splendid position in Amer- 
ica’s Fourth Largest Industry. 
Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants, Tea 
Rooms offer big pay, fine liv- 
ing. quick advancement to am- 
bitious men and women. You 
can qualify—past experience 


5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Standard Sete Medd REMINGTON 


A real bargain. All late improvements—84 char 

gee standard oe. back spacer, etc. As near new Book, “YOUR BIG 
2 appearance and operation as modern methods and a4 

mers can produce, Many other standard 

makes. Time payments if desired Shipments from y i ini 

nearest of our 29 stores Order now or write la | Lewis Hotel Training Schools 


circular. Resident salesmen wanted, 
American Writing Machine Co., Est. 1880 
Factory, 460-R Central Ave.. Newark, N. , 


4} Room H-238 Washington, D. C. 
Founded 1916 
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young voices, all striving to put special joyous- 
ness into the apogee: 


Were ringing to eternite-e-e a hundred 
souls or mo-hore, 
And the Newhall House was ber-hurning 
to the ger-ound-d-d! 


It was sufficient. The furious Mr. Calloway 
gave an involuntary berserker howl as he 
lunged through an alley gate and lumbered to 
the inner side of the stable and dove in at the 
entrance door, which admitted to the ladder 
leading up into the haymow above. He took 
the rungs three at a lunge. Even so, he moved 
too slowly. His bellow of rage had been a 
warning; his feet on the ladder had further 
betrayed him. 

A trap-door in the loft floor was slammed 
down, giving him a severe knock on his head. 
A bar was thrust through the bolt-holes, and 
as Mr. Calloway clung there to the ladder, 
dazed and with his vengeance all unsated and 
unfed, eight lithe young forms slid fleetly 
through a feeding hole at the far end of the 
building, descended into a manger below and 
whisking out through a rear doorway of the 
cowshed, scaled a neighbor’s fence on the 
opposite side of the alley and were gone. 

The Boys’ Going Round Doing Good Club 
had adjourned sine die. Indeed, if the truth 
had been known by its scattering members, it 
had permanently disbanded, never again to be 
reunited. 

For, though times have changed since that 
long-begone age, and manners and morals too, 
boy nature, which is a model in its way for 
all of human nature, remains the same; so 
that a thing which today is alluring tomorrow 
becomes commonplace and is abandoned for 
some newer and more promising fancy. 


Chock full of laughter, yet a moving 
story of the dreams and heartbreaks 
of fourteen, is “A Crown Prince in 
Banishment” by Irvin Cobb in 
June. Make sure that Mr. Cobb’s 
stories in COSMOPOLITAN are among 
your vacation pleasures by taking 
advantage of our special offer—four 


issues for $1.00—on page 15 


Bee’s Knees 


(Continued from page 99) 


Pete?” I asked, curiously interested. 
“Qh, nothin’ in particular,” says Pete, “but 
they been wed over fifty years now and they’re 
kind of beginnin’ to get on each other’s nerves!” 
A loud and unseemly chuckle from Hazel 
appeared to steam Pete and he shut up like our 
useful friend, the clam. 

Well, honestly, by this time it was getting as 
dark as Harry Wills and we seemed to have lost 
our way. Jerry, a total loss, had crashed 
asleep, and Pete didn’t look exactly like a vic- 
tim of insomnia. The alarmed Hazel said the 
road we were on wasn’t even faintly familiar 
to her. 

We came to a deserted crossroads in the 
gloom and I sent Pete ahead to read the sign- 
post. After using up a box of matches trying 
to read the sign, Pete staggered back. 

“Well, what does it say on that sign?” I 
asked him impatiently. 

“Hic—I think it says—hic—no smokin’ 
allowed!” answers Pete, and collapses under 
the wagon wheels, burying his face to the hilt 
in the mud. Ain’t we got fun? 

However, we finally arrived at the home of 
Pete’s parents and they put me up very com- 
fortably in a big bright room with Hazel. One 
of Peter’s choice collection of brothers was 
sprawled all over the kitchen table, ravenously 
reading a three-year-old magazine. 

“Here, Frequent!” called his father. “Take 
the lady’s grips upstairs!” 

“Frequent?” I says, trying not to laugh in 
his son’s weird features. ‘“Isn’t that a queer 


name for a human being?” 
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The Proper Uses 
of Creams 


By MME. JEANNETTE 


THE use of the right creams on your skin is 
essential to cultivating and keeping a fine 
complexion. A dry skin demands an oily 
cream for treatment and toilette—and an oily 
skin requires the consistent use of two creams. 


IF YOUR SKIN IS DRY 
Treat it this way 


A skin, to retain its youthful freshness, must 
be supplied with enough oil to keep it pliant. 
Some skins have a natural supply of oil—but 
it is a common complaint among the women 
of America that the skin is too dry. 

The ingredients used in making Pompeian 
Night Cream are the essential feeding oils for 
a dry skin. You will find that your skin will 
absorb much of this cream as thirsty land ab- 


sorbs moisture. 


A dry skin tends to contract and wrinkle. 
Pompeian Night Cream gently relaxes this 
contraction till the skin is softened and regains 
much of its youthful freshness. 

Cleansing—Apply the cream generously, rub- 
bing it gently over the surface till it is thor- 

a baend—dhen wipe off with a soft 
cloth. Repeat this cleansing-with-cream proc- 
ess till little or no soil appears on the cloth. 

A powder base: Vanishing creams should 
not be used on very dry skins. Pompeian 
Night Cream should be used, if your skin is 
dry, in small quantities and wiped off well 
before applying your powder. 


oughly distri 


of Pompeian Night Cream, Dey Cream, Beauty Powder, and Bloom (a rouge). New 1924 


Pompeian Art Panel, nmeymooning in the Alps,’’ sent with these samples. 


SEND THE COUPON WITH TEN CENTS FOR SAMPLES 


Night 


Cleansing & Skin-nourishing 


CLIP, SIGN, AND SEND 


(ream |= 


2036 Payne Avenue Name 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10c(dime 
preferred) for 1924 Pompeian 
Art Panel, ‘‘Honeymooning in City 
© the Alps,” and the foursamples. 
© 1924, The Pompeian Co. 


Add 


State 


Shade face powder wanted? 


IF YOUR SKIN IS OILY 
Give it this attention 


Extremes are never a normal sign—and a skin 
with too much oil requires as much attention 
in one direction as a dry skin does in another. 


An oily skin is apt to become too soft—and 
the use of Pompeian Day Cream will do much 
to tighten and make firm the relaxed tissues. 
It has a slightly astringent action, too, that may 

give a mild, tingling sensation indicating its 
healthful tonic quality. 

Pompeian Day Cream should be used on an 
oily skin every morning after the usual cleans- 
ing. It is a disappearing cream and will vanish 
under your moving finger-tips, leaving an in- 
visible film that constantly coaxes your skin 
into healthy firmness. 


Few women can afford the experiment of 
going without powder, and should use it 
immediately after applying the Day Cream. 


Cleansing—An oily skin requires the same 
cleansing with Pompeian Night Cream that a 
dry skin needs. Not only does this cream 
remove the soil from the skin, but it tends to 
reduce excessive natural oiliness. 
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Taxicabs use 
WEED CHAINS 


for Safety and Economy 


It’s a business proposition with taxicab 
companies. They have learned from 
experience that Weed Chains are the 
only dependable device for the pre- 
vention of skidding. 


Every one of their drivers knows the 
importance of Weed Chains. He 
knows they will prevent his car from 
skidding and that the use of Weed 
Chains at the first threat of rain is a 
stern obligation which he—and his 
company— owes the public. 


Be as wise as the taxi driver—put on 
Weed Chains at the first threat of rain 


The name WEED is stamped on the Cross 
Chain Hooks and on the new Lever Locking 
Connecting Hooks of Weed and Weed De 
Luxe Chains. It stands for Safety and Economy. 


American Chain Company, Inc. 


District Sales Offices: BRIDGEPORT, CONN. nial 
Boston In Canada: — 
Chicago DOMINION CHAIN CO.,LIMITED © 
New York Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Philadelphia World's Largest Manufac- 
Pittsburgh turers of WeldedandWeld- * 


San Francisco 7 “er less Chains For All Purposes 
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“Wal, you see, I was the eighth child,” ex- 
plained Frequent—and passed up the stairs 
with my suitcases. 

In a few days I'd fitted myself into the gay 
life on the farm as if I’d never lived anywhere 
else, really. I resumed my acquaintance with 
Mr. Daft and Royal Underwood Corona, who 
battled furiously day and night over the con- 
stant changes the director kept making in 
Royal’s novel while filming it. In fact, Royal 
barked and meowed that this master mind had 
put everything into the picture but the battle 
of Chickamauga and all that was left of Royal’s 
original story was its name. In return, Mr. 
Daft coldly told the raging Royal that the 
compeny had bought his book, “My Wife’s 
Husband,” for its box-office title only and not 
for the story, which neither Mr. Daft nor any- 
body connected with him had read or had the 
slightest intention of reading. At that, Royal 
rushed out of the house tearing his hair and fell 
on a hay pile in a hysterical condition! 

One of the first persons I met on the farm was 
Bee Swenson, the hired girl that Pete claimed 
was wild over Jerry and greatly resembled a 
baboon. Well, after looking Bee over I was 
forced to admit that the hired girl had a face 
which must have greatly dismayed her parents 
when they first saw it. I felt awfully sorry 
for her, really; a glance at her would make 
any man remain a gentleman in her company 
no matter where they were! I didn’t know 
then that Bee needed sympathy like I need 
a third ear. Bee had talents that more than 
overcame the handicap of her unbeautiful face. 
I’m satisfied you'll agree with me, if we 
both can only keep awake till I finish this 
thing. 

Hazel and the unhappy Royal seemed to be 
getting along like sliced tomatoes and lettuce, 
while Mr. Daft fairly sprayed me with atten- 
tion, but Synthetic itself and its inmates 
furnished me with sufficient in the way of 
amusement, and I guess I didn’t give the 
world’s greatest director much encouragement. 
Really, most of the characters in this hamlet 
looked and acted like they’d stepped out of 
somebody’s nightmare; the town was a 
Paradise for Mr. Daft’s “gag” man. 

There was old Judge Bass, former champion 
quoit pitcher cf the county and now a contend- 
er for the checker title, who always announced 
to the children on his way to court, ‘“‘Come right 
over—there’s goin’ to be a big hearin’ this 
mornin’!’”’ He’d then soak the unfortunate 
prisoners the limit, assuring them that they 
must have been guilty of whatever crime they 
were credited with or they wouldn’t have been 
arrested. “Maybe I ain’t so much on law,” 
says Judge Bass, “but I’m strong on logic and 
no rapscallion can fule me!’’ I learned later 
that a handsome city chap had once sold his 
Worship a ten percent interest in the League of 
Nations for five thousand dollars! 

Mr. Daft called Judge Bass a find and com- 
mandeered him into ““My Wife’s Husband” 
in his judicial réle, paying him twenty fish a 
day. That didn’t stop his Honor from bearing 
down heavy on Pete and Jerry when they were 
pinched for serenading me at thiee o’clock in 
the morning. These two masterpieces of im- 
becility had told me they sang wonderful 
harmony and I said Id like to hear ’em some- 
time. This set of scofflaws got saturated with 
that two-fisted cider and that night they gave 
me the promised treat. The uncalled for open- 
air recital awoke the entire burg, including 
the constable, Mephistopheles Simpson, who 
took the choristers to the local hoosegow. 

When they were brought before him, Judge 
Bass glared at the two trembling imported 
Broadway nightingales and ordered ’em to sing 
the song for him. Pete and Jerry smiled ner- 
vously, cleared their throats and rendered the 
following operatic tidbit from “Carmen” in 
tones that rattled the window-panes: 

Toreadora, don’t expectorate on the floora, 
Use the cus pidora, that’s what it’s fora! 

With his fingers in his dumfounded ears, 
Judge Bass angrily called a halt and fined the 
boys ten dollars each, with the stern promise 
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Announcing 


A NEW 


HUDSON SEDAN 


of Greater Beauty and A Finer Super-Six Chassis 


In closed cars especially, Hudson has offered many beautiful types. 
But never, we believe, has there been a model of such richness as 
this new Sedan. The upholstering is a different material than has 
heretofore been used. : 


But as pleasing to you as the Sedan will surely be, your greatest 
satisfaction will come.from the chassis. The famed smoothness of 
Super-Six performance has been made even more attractive by re- 
finements which assure prompt engine starting even in the coldest 
weather, as well as a greaterimprovement in gasoline and oileconomy. 


We concede no smoother performance in any motor car. A steady 
vibrationless flow of power gives to the new Hudson chassis an 
individuality that all motordom concedes. 


Few cars at any price are to be compared to the New Hudson Sedan 
in either richness of body detail or mechanical excellence. When 
price is considered Hudson is outstanding in its value. 


H U DS ON © & 


The Sedan 


7 Passenger 


NEW MODELS 


Speedster - - - $1350 
7-Pass. Phaeton - 1425 
5-Pass. Sedan - - 1895 


Freight from Detroit and Tax Extra 


PAN ¥ 
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WA Sa less S rin 


Look for the 
Red Stripes 


How did you 
sleep last 
night ? 


AS your sleep sound, 
: dreamless, restful, re- 
freshing? If your bedspring 
is stiff and unyielding, causing 
a stiff neck and kinks in your 
back, or if it sways, squeaks, |}f 
rattles or sagsin the middle— 
throw it out and buy a Way 
Sagless Spring. Then your 
sleep will be more restful, 
you'll feel better, work better i 
and get more enjoyment out 
of life. 


The patented features of the 
Way Sagless Spring make it 
permanently comfortable and 
restful. It is guaranteed for 
a quarter century not to sag, 
stretch or break. 


Write for interesting booklet, 
“Tue RestruL Way” 


Way Sagless Spring Co. 
807 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch factories in Chicago and Cleveland. 
Distributing warehouses at Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Seattle 


Made and Sold in North Atlantic States by 
Burton-Dixie Corporation, New York 


{n Canada by PARKHILL BEDDING, LTD. 

Winnipeg, THE DOMINION BEDSTEAD 
CO., LTD., Montreal and Toronto 

Southern Distributors: The Belknap Hdwe. 

& Mfg. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., Chittenden 

@ Eastman Company, Burlington, Ia.; Peck 
and Hills Furniture Co., Denver. 


Way Sagless Daybeds 
—the improved type—opens 
toa full bed—equipped 
with genuine Way Sagless 
Spring. Write for porfolio 
of designs, 
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waited on him hand and foot. 


that if they ever came up before him again on a 
charge of singing, he’d send ’em to the peniten- 
tiary, where with those voices they belonged. 

Then there was Ike Mason, the village 
blacksmith, who rowed an oversize dory ten 
miles out into the ocean and back on a bet. 
This feat of endurance, skill and lunacy took 
Isaac twenty-four hours and when he reached 
shore on the return trip it was found that the 
100-pound anchor was overboard and dragging 
all the way. Also Hans Schmidt, the German 
shoemaker, whose loyalty was questioned dur- 
ing the war. Thereupon Hans sat down and 
personally wrote a song dedicated to the local 
draftees and entitled, “Ve Are Caming py der 
Millions!” It cost Hans $250 to get this hor- 
rible ballad published and he was nearly 
lynched whenit was liscovered that the tune was 
criminally close to ‘Deutschland iiber Alles!” 

Likewise Abner Young, so miserly he 
wouldn’t give his daughter a middle initial. 
Abner built a catboat in his cellar one winter 
and had to break the craft up to get it out. 
Then let me present “Shiftless,” the town 
loater, who was leading Judge Bass’s horse 
2cross an open plank bridge over the lake when 
the fiery steed reared, slipped out of the neck 
halter and fell overboard. Shiftless, annoyed 
at the animal’s capers, flung the halter in the 
bathing fluid after it and continued b’ithely 
on his way. Or take Ulysses Grant Jones, the 
undertaker. Mons. Jones complained bitterly 
about the movie troupe’s autos being. parked 
in front of his place of business, on the grounds 
that “they’re liable to prevent me from gettin’ 
my bodies in!” And last but far from least, 
Hank Knowles, the druggist. Hank tired of 
moonshine, hard cider and plain alcohol, so he 
took a handful of prescriptions from his file, 
mixed ’em all up together and drank the result 
to get a thrill. He got one! 

These and many others, too humorous to 
mention, kept me ina continual state of merri- 
ment and Mr. Daft seized upon them eagerly 
for “types” in his movie. He drafted the bulk 
of ’em as “extras’’ and soon had practically 
the entire metropolis working in the film, to the 
consternation of Royal Underwood Corona, 
who vainly protested at our super-director re- 
writing his book to fit these casual characters. 
Honestly, Mr. Daft even cameraed the mayor’s 
trained dog, most of the town’s babies and Zeb 
Whitcomb’s prize two-headed calf. 

The early rising and. retiring hours, the 
wholesome food, the wonderful air and the 
fact that nobody knew where I was all made a 


4| decided hit with me, and I’m enjoying my stay 


immensely. I aided Pete’s mother in putting 
up preserves and Pete showed me how to milk 
Neither me nor the bovine liked it. 
But by far the most entertaining spectacle 
to me was the devotion of Bee Swenson for 
Jerry Murphy. Bee’s pursuit of the ungainly 
Jerry bordered on the unmaidenly. She 
She gave him 
the choicest delicacies at a table where delica- 
cies were at a premium and stood around 
watching him in mute but quite open admira- 
tion. Jerry viewed these unusual attentions 
with disgust and alarm. Through Pete I 
learned that Bee was a rabid reader of detective 
stories, and ninety percent of her infatuation 
for Jerry was based on the fact that he was 
house detective at the St. Moe. Bee was a bit 
vague as to what “house detective” meant, 


\| but she was positive that Jerry was a combina- 


tion of Nick Carter and Sherlock Holmes with 
a dash of Hawkshaw. 

Jerry got one chance to display his prowess 
as a sleuth when the Kift rabbits strangely dis- 


\| appeared from the farm. The night that hap- 


pened, Jerry went to retrieve them and at day- 
break he returned with fourteen cabbage-leaf 
addicts. Pete’s mother told Jerry he did a 
good job, and Bee admiringly added that 
Jerry’s recovery of the fourteen bunnies was 
particularly good in view of the fact that they 
had only lost eight! 

Enthralled by the movie atmosphere, Bee 
naturally ‘desired to enter pictures, but her 
face was her misfortune. She told that to me 
and the scornful Hazel and also bragged about 
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her affection for the unresponsive Jerry, who 
she asserted was just “an elegant fellah!” I 
tried to get Mr. Daft interested but I might 
as well have tried to get him interested in ping- 
pong. However, I did manage to show Bee 
how to make her raven locks mean something 
and instructed her in the possibilities of a lip- 
stick and mascara. I likewise presented her 
with some raiment I was going to throw away 
anyhow. The result was a decided improve- 
ment. Bee wanted to pay me for the clothes 
and when I refused to accept, she said she’d 
saved forty dollars for something she’d wanted 
all her life and never had—silk undies. She 
added sorrowfully that probably nobody but 
herself would ever see her in ’em, yet never- 
theless she’d personally get enough enjoyment 
out of standing before her mirror garbed in a 
sheer silk teddy to warrant any sacrifice. 

This pathetic confession moved me to the 
point of giving Bee one of my prettiest combina- 
tions. The delighted Bee rushed to her room to 
don the lingerie and I went down to visit Jerry 
and Pete, who were confined to their beds, Pete 
as the result of upsetting a wasp’s nest in search 
for more apples for cider, and Jerry through 
falling in the well. Royal came in while I was 
calling on the invalids, and in raving about the 
way Mr. Daft was murdering his story we got 
into a discussion on novels versus real life. 
Royal mentioned the farm as a place where 
nothing unusual would happen in ten genera- 
tions, but being a strong believer that truth is 
stranger than fiction, I declared to the con- 
trary. Royal’s air of indulgent superiority 
captured my goat and I offered to prove I was 
right. I bet him a dozen pairs of silk stockings, 
intending to give them to Bee if I won. 

About an hour later I happened to pass Bee’s 
room. She called me in and I got the shock of 
my life. Arrayed in my discarded lingerie, Bee 
of the unlovely face had the most beautiful 
form I, you or anybody else ever saw. Hon- 
estly, her figure was a living definition of the 
word “ravishing” and it left me breathless 
with admiration for a work of art. From 
shoulders to instep Bee’s every curve—and she 
had plenty—was an undiluted thrill, but her 
legs were her picce de resistance. As I gazed on 
Bee’s dimpled knees I was certain that I was 
viewing the most entrancing pair of limbs in 
the wide, wide world. I wondered what the 
unimpressed Jerry would say if he knew—but 
you follow me, don’t you? 

Bee appeared to be unconscious of her re- 
markable charms, but I soon convinced her 
that she was a world beater. I pondered long 
after I left her on her peculiar and unfortunate 
predicament—possessor of the homeliest face 
and the most beautiful form in Christendom! 
I wanted to help Bee cash in on her attractions 
in some legitimate way, but I could think of 
nothing to assist her. Mr. Daft wouldn’t 
even consent to look at her in a bathing suit. 

At this critical period, Scoop, Mr. Daft’s 
press agent, appeared on the scene. Scoop 
wanted photographs of all the female legs in 
the company. Why? The Cant-Rip Hosiery 
Company had offered a prize of a thousand 
dollars, a gross of Cant-Rip stockings and sev- 
eral other inducements to the possessor of the 
world’s most beautiful legs. Photographs were 
to be submitted without names—merely a 
mark of identification. Scoop hoped that one 
of Mr. Daft’s employees would win the prize 
and the ensuing publicity, so he photographed 
the lower extremities of Hazel and the other 
girls who were working in Mr. Daft’s picture. 

Well, that thousand dollars looked good to 
me, so I entered my own limbs—unknown to 
Hazel—and then my thoughts immediately 
flashed to the beautiful legs of Bee. I ex- 
plained the hired girl to Scoop and he was 
enthusiastic. Between us we overcame Bee’s 
embarrassed objections to the—to her—im- 
modesty of the thing, and photographed her 
fascinating legs. 

Well, they finally finished filming ‘““My Wife’s 
Husband” at Synthetic and we all went back 
to New York, where, as I figured, the photo of 
Ree’s knees was announced as winner of the 
Cant-Rip Hosiery Contest. Then plenty 
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WILLYS-KNI 


Want Keep It! 


All these benefits are due to the 
very simplicity of the Willys 
Knight sleeve-valve principle. For 
simplicity means longer life—fewer 
parts to need repairs. 


When you own a sweet-running 
Willys-Knight you own a car you 
want to keep. As the days and 
weeks and months slip by, you are 
amazed and delighted to find your- 
self in possession of an engine that 
actually improves with use. 


Any number of Willys-Knight 
owners have reported 50,000 miles 
and more without any tinkering 
with the engine. No valves to grind. 
No carbon cleaning. Carbon only 
increases compression. This engine 
is quieter, smoother, more power- 
ful at 15,000 miles than when new. 


Money’s worth means mileage. 
And mileage means a Willys-Knight. 
Mileage, plus absolute freedom from 
clicking valves and hammering 
cams. Freedom, plus the pride and 
satisfaction of owning a car you 
want to keep, season after season. 


No WillysKnight engine has ever 


been known to wear out. 


Willys-Knight Models: 2-pass. Roadster $1175; 5-pass. Touring $1195; 7-pass. Touring $1325; 5-pass. 
Coupe-Sedan (Standard $1450, De Luxe $1550); 5-pass. Sedan $1695 (De Luxe $1895); 7-pass. Sedan 
$1995; all prices f.0.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Witys-OverLAnD, INnc., ToLepo, On10 


SA.zs Co. Ltp., Toronto, CANADA 


KNIGHT I$ 


HERE 
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It is a significant tribute to Champion depend- 
ability that Champion spark plugs have been 
standard on Ford cars for more than 12 years. 


No engineers are more exacting; no purchasing 
department buys with greater care than the 
Ford Motor Company. 


That Champion has held Ford confidence for 
more than a decade is of very great importance 
to every one of the millions who drive Ford cars. 


The very same materials are used in making 
Champions for Fords as in the other types of 
Champions which are equipment on the entire 
range of motor cars, including more than two- 
thirds of the makes of cars selling for $2,000 
and upward. In every Champion made, 
quality is absolutely paramount. 


Among them are Packard, Pierce-Arrow, Peer- 
less, Lincoln, Locomobile, Rolls-Royce, Wills 
Ste. Claire, Franklin, Princeton and Cunning- 
ham and such well-known foreign cars as 
Peugeot, Minerva, Lorraine-Dietrich, Talbot- 
Darracq, Fiat, Itala, Hispano-Suiza, DeLage, 
Isotta-Fraschini and Panhard. 


Ask any of the 90,000 dealers who 
sell Champions to allow you to compare 
them with other spark plugs. Champion 
is immediately apparent. 
Champion X is 60 cents. Blue Box, 75 cents 
(Canadian prices 80 and 90 cents). You wiil 
know the genuine by the Double-Ribbed 
sillimanite core. They are fully guaranteed. 


Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario 


CHAMPIO 


Dependable for Every Engine 
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excitement! Scoop induced the hypnotized Bee 
to sign a five-year contract with Mr. Daft, 
flooded the country with stories about her, 
how she was “discovered” by Mr. Daft on a 
farm, how her limbs have been insured for a 
hundred thousand dollars, etc., etc., etc. 

Within two days you couldn’t pick up a 
newspaper without seeing a photo of Bee’s 
knees. She got offers to pose for noted artists, 
go into vaudeville and what-not. But the 
scream to me was Jerry! This almost Sherlock 
Holmes, realizing what he had lost, tried to win 
Bee, but she gave him the air haughtily. She 
was now Scoop’s girl friend. 

Bee was grateful to me for my assistance, but 
she gloated over Hazel’s failure to win the 
prize. The ex-hired girl sighed that the fresh 
butter, milk and air, the cackling chickens, the 
mooing cows, the familiar haystacks and farm- 
hands were now a thing of the past; Bee had 
exchanged these priceless things for noisy, 
stuffy, gaudy New York. 

“You’re sorry?” I asked her. 

“Yes,” says Bee, crossing her legs with raised 
skirt, a now unbreakable habit, “I’m sorry I 
didn’t leave that darned old farm and come 
here long ago!” 

As proof of my contention that anything 
could happen anywhere, I presented the case of 
Bee to Royal and won the dozen pairs of stock- 
ings—which I kept, as Bee had more stockings 
now than she’d ever wear. 

A few days later I got a package in the mail 
from Scoop. Opening it I found a photograph 
and a note. I won’t annoy you with the 
picture, but here’s the note: 


Dear Gladys: 

I am herewith returning the photo of 
your charming—er—limbs. It’s too bad 
you didn’t win with them. They’d win 
anywhere else, that’s a cinch! I wish 
you’d autograph them and send them 
back to me. 

Scoop 


I looked at the picture. Then I gave a 
start. The legs in the photograph were un- 
doubtedly beautiful, no fooling, they were im- 
mense. There was another thing about them 
that strangely interested me—they weren’t 
mine! They were Bee’s! 

On the breakfast table was my accustomed 
morning paper and staring right at me was a 
photograph of the prize-winning limbs. I 
recognized a well remembered and unusual 
design on the stockings. Then I got the an- 
swer—in some way Scoop had mixed the 
photos up, and the picture that won the prize was 
a piclure of my legs, not Bee's! 

Well, naturally my first impulse was to rush 
to Scoop and disclose to him this serious mis- 
take, thus dethroning the happy Bee. Scoop’s 
wire was busy, which gave me a chance to 
reflect. Never again will I think—brains 
ruined Caesar! I thought a thing such as this 
was Bee’s only chance to rise from oblivion. 
I have other attractions, many more opportuni- 
ties, so I decided to let matters stand as they 
were; and I was complacently gazing at my 
uncrowned but rightful heirs to the title of the 
world’s most beautiful legs when Hazel enters. 

“Can you imagine that hired girl winning?” 
asks Hazel indignantiy. “Why, that contest 
was nothing but a frame-up! If my legs aren’t 
prettier than that homely Scandinavian’s, I’l! 
eat ’em. Why, Gladys, even yours are pretty 
as hers—you should have taken a chance and 
entered the thing!” 

“I wish now I had,” I says with an odd 
smile, “but then legs are so hard to identify, 
the judges might never have known mine from 
the others.” 

“Well, I would,” says Hazel. ‘You have 
such a bony instep, dear!” 

Don’t you love that? 


H. C. Witwer’s next story, “The 
Last Summer of Rose,” will ap- 
pear in COSMOPOLITAN shortly— 
it is a masterpiece of hilarious 
humor and a feast of laughs 
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for Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET 


The Woman’s Own Car 


All Chevrolet models are popular with women onaccount SUPERIOR 

of their beauty of line and finish and ease of handling. 4-Passenger Coupé 
The new 4-passenger coupe was designed especially for $ 

women. Its stylish, distinguished appearance makes 7 25 


immediate appeal, and closer examination promotes 
enthusiasm. Best of all—the price is surprisingly low 
for so high-grade a production, equipped as it is with 
a Fisher Body, two extra-wide doors that make feasible 


F. O. B. Flint, Mich. 


graceful entrance to and exit from the car. Single, com- Prices f. 0. b. Flint, Mich. 
fortable driver’s seat, ample room for two in the rear Sete — totes — 
; uperior i ourin 
seat, and a fourth folding seat for an extra passenger. jumatitietes ... 
-Pass. 
Comfortably, tastefully upholstered and artistically 
trimmed with good-grade hardware. Superior Commercial Chassis . 395 
Superior Light Delivery . . . 495 
Plate-glass windows on all four sides. Cord tires on Utility Express Truck Chassis . 550 
easily demountable rims, with extra rim. Fisher Bodies on all closed models 
Although designed with special consideration for our Dealers and Service Stations everywhere. 
women friends, we find this model is also favored by Applications will be considered from 


high-grade men only, for territory not 


many men for business and family use. Merchandise cdupaudarammml 


samples can be carried inside the car instead of in the 
rear compartment. Evenings and week ends the same car 
admirably meets the requirements of the small family. 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 
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you like to play it that way, do you think?” 

“Yes, I would.” 

They both laughed a little at that. 

He tucked her into his roadster—not a very 
ornate affair, truly, but it gave Deborah 
Ames a terrific thrill. It was so nice to have 
a man call for her in his car and tuck her in 
close beside him, instead of picking up her 
escort in her own luxurious car. A_ soft 
feminine glow engulfed her. She thought of 
herself, somehow, as very lovely and elegant 
and enticing in that moment. 

As he closed the door Anthony Cheda said, 
with a shy note in his voice: “You know, 
Deborah, you’ve got the cunningest little feet 
Iever saw. They look a lot more like they be- 
longed to a Follies queen than to an eminent 
scenario writer.” 

The roar of the motor drowned Deborah’s 
pleased laugh. 


Perry Donohue, coming abruptly out of his 
study about that time in search of a little 
liquid refreshment upon which to continue his 
nightly toil, saw his only daughter Hortensia 
just starting up the narrow white stairway. 
In a silver frock, with the light from the lamp 
on the stair post touching her silvery hair, she 
seemed fairy-like. 

“Hi, Hortensia,” he said, without any pre- 
tense at fatherly dignity—fatherly dignity 
would become but ill that round and jovial 
figure. “I thought you were going to the 
Directors’ Ball with Tony.” 

Hortensia turned her lovely face, haloed by 
the loose hair, to him. Her underlip was 
swollen and anyone but Perry Donohue would 
have seen the tear ravages upon her pale rose 
cheeks. Perry Donohue never saw well after 
nine o’clock. ‘Well, I wasn’t. Where did you 
get such a ridiculous idea? I despise Tony. 
He’s—he’s an impossible, selfish—oh, he 
doesn’t care 

“Hortensia, you’re lying,” said her father. 
“Mustn’t lie to your papa, dear. When a 
woman says she despises a man—he may hope. 
If she says she likes him—all is lost.” He 
chuckled. ‘What’s happened?” 

“Oh, Tony took that hateful Deborah Ames 
to the ball!” Hortensia burst out. “I never 
get to go anywhere with him any more. 
Ambition—ambition, that’s what he says it is.” 

“What else could it be?” said Perry 
Donohue. “Give Tony credit. My dear 
Hortensia, this is the age of reversals. The 
world is turned topsy-turvy. If you will use 
what little brains your dear mother gave you— 
certainly you don’t get your mental equipment 
from me—you will see in Tony’s present 
maneuvers an exact reversal of a situation that 
is not unknown on the stage and in pictures.” 

“T know, papa; but he neglects me——” 

“T suppose it’s business for him to do it,” 
said her father soothingly. ‘“She’s a powerful 
old biddy.” 

“She’s not so old,” said Hortensia, with a 
gulp, she’s so smart!” 

“Ah,” said her father, “I shouldn’t let that 
worry me, dear. Go look in your mirror.” 

But Hortensia had fled up the stairs and 
with a shrug he pursued his way. 


Three men sat around the long, impressive 
table in the big dark room which was the 
private office of the president of the Perfect 
Producing Company. 

The president himself sat at the head—a Jew 
with a fine, strong mouth and chin and big, 
magnetic eyes. There was a look of tremen- 
dous power in his face and of irresistible 
emotional force. The general manager, Sam 
Erickson, was there too—a short, stout Jew 
with distinguished gray hair and gold-rimmed 
eyeglasses on a black silk ribbon. His pearl- 
gray trousers and his morning coat had an air 
of complete correctness. The third man—a 


tall, slim, disagreeable looking person with long 


Beautiful but Dumb 
(Continued from page 85) 


black hair and finger-nails that were not re- 
markable for cleanness—was the great director, 
Von Stephanitz, also a member of the firm 
under the title of director-general. The three 
men constituted the absolute authority and 
financial power of the Perfect. They were very 
big men indeed. 

A gas heater burned in the room. Outside, 
a raw, cold fog beat upon the windows. An 
air of expectancy, of tension, had crept into the 
place. ‘Where’s Miss Ames?” said the 
president at last, impatiently. 

“She’s coming,” said the general manager 
soothingly. ‘I saw her car on the lot.” 

“Then why doesn’t she come?” said the 
president, cutting vicious circles in the air with 
a paper-knife. “She’s never late.” 

“Except when she wants to be,” said Sam 
Erickson cryptically. 

Just then Deborah Ames walked in. 

It was a dignified and stately room. The 
men who waited were impressive, used to com- 
mand, to control. Leaders of men. But 
Deborah Ames dwarfed them instantly. 

She wore a sweater suit of vivid green and 
her head was bare. The fog had worked 
havoc with her little row of brown curls, and 
they were plastered back from her high fore- 
head. Altogether she looked more ordinary, 
more commonplace than usual, and the green 
was very unbecoming. Nevertheless, she sug- 
gested nothing so much as Queen Victoria 
attending a Council. It was extraordinarily 
well done, graciously and sweetly and indefin- 
ably, but it was there. 

She took the seat at the other end of the big 
table opposite the president, thereby making 
it the head instead of the foot, settled her 
beaded bag and a great thick book of manu- 
script, and then looked up and _ nodded, 
beaming. She was willing, it seemed, that they 
might begin. 

“First of all,” said Von Stephanitz, who was 
anything but a pleasant person to deal with, 
“Miss Ames has completed the continuity for 
‘The Prodigal Son.’ In fact, she’s been kind 
enough to allow Mr. Erickson and myself to 
read it. And I’d like to say I consider it the 
best screen story ever written.” 

“That’s fine,” said the president, and his face 
lighted. 

“Tt’s awfully kind of you,” said Deborah 
Ames happily, “to say that. You ve all so good 
tome. I know it’s seemed a long time to you. 
You’ve been very good and patient and I’m 
grateful. There was an enormous amount of 
research work to do and it seemed best to do 
most of it myself. But now—we’re ready to 
shoot.” 

“As soon as we get a cast,” said Von 
Stephanitz. 

“T understand,” agreed Deborah Ames, her 
eyes sweeping them all, “that you want to use 
Helen Keating for the girl. That’s very 
satisfactory to me.” 

The general manager was watching her with 
quiet, keen eyes. He knew her very well 
indeed. He had worked in close contact with 
her for five years. 

“That’s very nice,” he said, “but the man’s 
the important thing. It’s practically a man’s 
starring vehicle, isn’t it?” 

“I have already selected the man for the 
title réle,” said Deborah Ames sweetly. 

“Ah,” said the general manager, “I see.” 

She looked across at him and her eyes began 
to twinkle a little. But it was evident that she 
was watching the other two men from the 
corners of her eyes. 

““My dear Sam,” she said, “you know that 
nobody is going to have anything to say about 
who plays this picture but me. It’s my picture 
—mine. You didn’t any of you see it. You 
didn’t want to make it. You fought me on it 
for days. Now you know you’ve got a great 
story and you’re willing to spend a million 
dollars on it. I’ve given in to you on all the 
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little things because I knew you were nervous. 
I’ve agreed with you about a director and a 
leading lady. I let your art director go ahead 
with the big sets and never said a word. But I 
told you weeks ago, as I tell you now, that I 
will cast the man’s part myself.” 

“And you have selected x 

“His name is Anthony Cheda.” 

“Who in thunder is Anthony Cheda?” said 
the president with sudden violence. 

Deborah Ames began to laugh. She had a 
high, spontaneous laugh that was infectious. 
All three men relaxed unconsciously from the 
tension. 

“T don’t blame you for saying that,” said 
Deborah amusedly. “I’m sure it’s exactly 
what I should have said. Anthony Cheda is— 
well, he isn’t anybody in particular. He hasn’t 
done anything yet. He worked in one picture 
with Rayburn and played bits. He is young, 
unproven, and yet I know that there is no 
other man in the world today who can give 
as great a performance of ‘The Prodigal Son’ 
as he can.” 

There was an appalled silence. Sam Erickson 
still watched her closely. The small underlip 
was drawn in, sucked back against her lower 
teeth. Her eyes were wide open and intent and 
beaming. He knew those signs. 

“But—my Lord, Miss Ames,” said the 
president at last, “you can’t expect me to 
trust a youngster who’s made only one picture 
with the biggest part of the year—the biggest 
acting part we’ve ever had. You can’t expect 
me to turn over the important réle in a picture 
that’s going to cest a million dollars—not only 
the lead but the star part—to a man nobody 
ever heard of.” As the enormity of it dawned 
upon him, he became vehement. “It’s ridicu- 


lous. It’s monstrous. I’m sure you can’t be 
serious.” 

“I am quite serious,” said Deborah Ames 
primly. 


Von Stephanitz took a hand then. “What 
makes you think he can do it?” he asked 
harshly. 

“T know he can do it. He is a genius. In 
two years—and if he plays this part—he will 
be one of the greatest stars in pictures, earning 
enormous amounts of money for all of you. 
You'll pass up the greatest bet that ever came 
your way. He has charm, grace, sex appeal, 
romance, ability, good looks—everything.” 

“You expect me to take your bare word for 
it?” said Von Stephanitz with a sneer. 

“Just as I once took your bare word for 
Miss Keating’s ability,” said Deborah Ames 
amiably. 

But the smile could not button the naked 
sword-blade she had _ unsheathed. Von 
Stephanitz saw it and he was silent. She had 


“Look here, Deborah,” said Sam Erickson 
pleasantly—‘‘wouldn’t it do if he made some 
other picture on the lot? Start him on one of 
the programs. It you want a job for the young 
man, we’ll fix that all right.” 

Deborah Ames drew herself up. Short and 
stout she might be, and in that moment her 
face had grown unpleasantly crimson, but she 
had a true grandeur, a majesty of mind, that 
rendered her more impressive than the most 
beautiful woman could have been. 

“Please don’t be coarse, Sam,” she said 
sternly. 

Sam Erickson knew her and he knew that 
he had been guilty of an error in judgment. 
He had alienated her. 

“But—but I want John Warren to play the 
part,” said the president. ‘He’s under con- 
tract with us. He’s exactly the man. We’ve 
spent money making him a box-office attrac- 
tion. He has a big following. I never thought 
of anyone else playing it.” 

“John Warren can’t play it,” said Deborah 
Ames, and she looked as though the very idea 
amused her. ‘‘He doesn’t even know what it’s 
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OWN RUBBER.— 


You Will Never Enjoy 
Real Motoring Until Your 
Car is Equipped With 


Your first ride on Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords will be an 
experience new and unparalleled in supreme riding comfort. 
Whether you sit at the wheel or ride as a passenger, you will 
be conscious of absolute relaxation and a feeling of entire 
safety, no matter how bad the roads you travel. 


There is nothing to compare with the smooth, sure per- 
formance of these big low-pressure tires. Jolts and vibrations 
disappear. Stretches of rough going cannot disturb you or 
harm the fine mechanism and well-built structure of your car. 


When you tour, all roads seem equally good. There is no 
such thing as slow, painstaking driving at every piece of cut up 
highway. Ifit is slippery and muddy underfoot the wide, pli- 
able treads cling to the road and hold the car unwaveringly toa 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords an important 
factor in economical motoring. 


~ MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Things Worth Knowing 
About Real Balloon Tires 


Firestone pioneered, developed, tested and 
placed on the market the Balloon Gum-Dipped 
Cord—the genuine FULL-SIZE Balloon Tire. 


Firestone subjected these tires to more than 
two million miles of test before offering them to 
the public. Millions of additional miles in the 
service of car owners strongly emphasize their 
many advantages. 


Many prominent car manufacturers have 
accepted Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords as their 
equipment. 

Equipped with these tires you can drive 
through sand and mud that would stall a car on 
high-pressure tires. The broad tread of Balloon 
Gum-Dipped Cords resists “sinking in.” 


On tours or trips you travel at higher average 
speed without speeding. It is no longer neces- 
sary to slow down for rough stretches of road. 


Body squeaks and rattles are slower to develop 
and the life of the car is prolonged, because the 
tires keep jolts and vibration away from the 
engine, chassis and body. 


Slow car depreciation, less upkeep, long tire 
mileage and low fuel consumption make 


Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords carry the stand- 
ard tire warranty that goes with all Firestone 
Tires. 


true, straight course. On grades there is extra traction; at 
sharp curves, or in quick stops, you still have perfect control 
with wheel and brake. Skidding is almost impossible. 


Through the special Firestone Gum-Dipping Process, this 
amazing development in tire-building was finally crowned 
with success. Firestone pioneering effort was rewarded by 
the discovery of how the thinner sidewalls necessary 
could be strengthened, and the Firestone mileage standard 
maintained, by gum-dipping. 

Ask any Firestone Service Dealer to show you the structure of 
Balloon Gum-Dipped Cords and to tell you about their advan- 
tages. He is an authority on this new type of tire and has full 
particulars about making the changeover on all makes of cars. 


FACTORIES: 
AKRON, OHIO 
Hamilton, Ont, 
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about. John Warren’s a fine actor. But—his 
personality is gross, material, sensual. He has 
no delicacy. He cannot suggest romance. He 
couldn’t possibly look spiritual. My whole 
story would become ridiculous. He knows it. 
It would ruin him.” Her voice suddenly 
deepened passionately. “Don’t you trust me?” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said the president; 
“but then if it can’t be Warren we must find 
someone else whose work we know. I don’t 
wish to be rude or—or dictatorial, and I’ve 
always allowed you a pretty free hand, Miss 
Ames, but—but this man you’ve spoken of is 
quite out of the question.” 

“Then,” said Deborah Ames lightly, but 
with precision, “then ‘The Prodigal Son’ will 
never be made.” 

Sam Erickson almost chuckled aloud. He 
had been so sure that was coming. 

“What do you mean? How dare you?” 
shouted the president angrily. No one in his 
employ had ever defied him before. “It will be 
made, and it will be made with the cast I 
select. Do you understand?” 

“Quite,” said Deborah Ames softly, appeal- 
ingly, ‘‘and I’m sorry we must disagree about 
it. I want to do what you want m= to do. 
I always have. I love this company just as 
much—more—than you do, because you only 
put your money into it; I put my life. But on 
this I must take my stand. It is a matter of 
artistic principle. It is vital. Unless Anthony 
Cheda plays ‘The Prodigal Son’ you'll never 
see it. Be sure of that.” 

“Why not? How can you stop me?” 

“Because you can’t make it without my 
script. You know that. Everyone knowsit. No 
one else would tackle it. It isn’t the book you’re 
making—don’t be fooled about that. It’s my 
story”—she put her hand on the bulky manu- 
script before her—“and this is mine. I'll tear 
it into a million pieces before I'll give in on 
that point.’ 

Her 8c looked as though she were storming 
the battlements of Hades. The silence quivered. 
The president got up and began to walk up 
and down the room. Deborah Ames alone 
was undisturbed, sitting motionless, with a 
sort of powerful stillness. 

“T own the book,” said the president. “ T can 
get someone else to make the continuity.’ 

“No,” said Deborah Ames, “you can’t. 
You'll have a failure if you do—a_million- 
dollar failure. Von knows. Von cannot make 
it without me.” She didn’t even look toward 
Von as she made the statement. 

“Then I won’t make it at all, by Heaven!” 
said the president. 

Deborah shrugged and beamed up at him 
playfully. “Then you'll lose a tremendous 
profit and a big success—and we need it right 
now. Don’t be cross. I’m right. Have I ever 
gotten you in a mess yet?” 

The president stopped to look at her. Her 
lips were smiling, but they were very firm. 
Her eyes were full of li¢’.t, an appealing light 
that not only gave him confidence but that 
made it easy for him to yield. 

“On your own head, then,” 
Deborah Ames laughed happily. 

After all, there was no one like Deborah 
Ames. He couldn’t get along without her. She 
meant millions to him. And he was a clever 
man. Clever enough to recognize the uncon- 
querable when he saw it. 


he said, and 


When he came to see Deborah that night, 
Tony found her in her workroom. It was a 
big wing of the house, with full-length windows 
on three sides and bookcases that reached to 
the ceiling. Honeysuckle grew around it and 
Cecile Brunner roses, and little flat-leaved ivy 
was beginning to creep about the brick walls 
and make tracery patterns against the panes. 
Tony liked the fragrance of leather and of 
flowers that always filled it. 

Deborah was sitting in the big chair behind 
the table. She had not yet taken off her hat. 
The clock beside her showed half past 
eight, but she had just reached home from the 
studio. Her little mouth was drooping with 
fatigue, and her face was drained and worn, 


stamped with that look of sheer mental and 
physical exhaustion that only women can 
know. A tray with a pot of black coffee and 
sandwiches—untouched—stood beside her. 

“Tt’s settled,” she said. “‘You are to play it.” 

Elation shot through Tony Cheda. It flamed 
in his eyes. His whole young body grew taut 
and vibrant with it. He was to play it—the 
great réle, the coveted part of parts. In one 
leap he had covered the ground that it took 
most men ten years to climb. Joy engulfed 
him. The whole world seemed rosy, he loved 
everyone, everything. 

And he had done nothing dishonorable, 
nothing wrong. Something in the tired face of 
the woman before him stirred him with a great 
sense of pity. Yet why should he pity her? He 
was eternally grateful to her. There was 
nothing he could do for her that he 
wouldn’t do. He’d never spoken a word of 
love to her. He’d done only what any other 
young, ambitious man would have done in his 
place. He’d taken advantage of a woman’s 
preference, to gain the star of his ambition. 

Perhaps it was a thing he wouldn’t have 
done two years ago. But two years of battling 
the clannish closed corporation of Hollywood 
had changed his mind, made him more ruth- 
less. You had to drive the opening wedge 
somehow. 

As he stood there, his head flung back a 
little, there came from him an unexplainable 
air of dashing romance, of knighthood almost, 
so that it was very easy for a woman’s loving 
eyes to clothe him in shining armor. 

He went over and took both her hands in 
his, and all his young, warm, thrilling joy was 
in his voice when he said: “And I owe it to you! 
I owe it to you. If I could tell you—if I could 
begin to tell you how grateful Iam. You’ve 
been such a peach, my dear.” 

And then happened the unexpected, the un- 
foreseen thing, the unaccountable thing. 

Deborah Ames clutched at his hands, wildly, 
desperately, and began to cry. She cried as a 
woman cries who is unaccustomed to tears, 
bitterly and violently. She leaned her head 
first against his arm, then against his coat as 
he stood beside her, and he could feel her hands 
holding, smothering his in a pleading clasp. 

“T’m so tired,” she sobbed brokenly. ‘I’m 
tired. I’m tired. I wish I could rest just a 
little while—it’s too much—there’s too much 
work. And nobody ever to take care of me. 
Nobody to protect me. I’m so alone. Every- 
body leans on me. And I tell you, I’m just 
tired. My head aches ard my feet hurt. I don’t 
have time to eat and I don’t sleep any more, 
and I’m so miserable.” 

All the time she was conscious of his nearness, 
conscious of the scent of tobacco in the rough 
tweed beneath her cheek, hungry to find refuge, 
comfort, oblivion in his arms. 

Anthony Cheda had never listened to such 
broken sobbing. It would have been pitiful in 
anyone, but in Deborah Ames, bright, im- 
portant and busy Deborah Ames, it was 
almost unbearable. It was one of those things 
that ought not to be—almost a shameful 
thing. 

Her fame, her great mentality, her tre- 
mendous ability, her iron will, were the things 
that made her remarkable and imposing. 

Now she was only a plain middle-aged 
woman, weeping bitterly and not at all 
beautifully. 

Yet the boy’s heart—because in the last 
analysis he was only a boy in spite of his 
twenty-eight years—was wrung. And he did 
what he could not help doing. He went down 
on his knees beside the chair and patted her 
shoulder and smoothed her disheveled hair. 

“Oh, please don’t, Deborah,” he said, 
“please! You make me feel it’s all my fault. 
Please don’t cry, dear.” 

Her arms went around his neck. ‘All right— 
I won’t,” she said. “Only, Tony, we’ll work 
together on this, won’t we? I work so much 
better when I work with someone. Ycu’ll help 
me and I'll help you. We’ll do it together. 
We’ll—we'll be a sort of team, won’t we?” 

“Of course we will, Deborah,” said Tony 
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Cheda, with relief in his handsome blue eyes. 
“Now sit right up here, you big baby, and the 
first thing your partner’s going to make you 
do for the team is to drink this hot coffee, 
every bit of it, and eat these sandwiches, every 
smidge of them—and then start at the be- 
ginning and tell me everything that happened.” 


Even though they now say openly in Holly- 
wood that Deborah Ames discovered and 
made Anthony Cheda, no one will ever know 
quite the inner history of the days and nights 
that followed. 

When “The Prodigal Son” had been released 
and Anthony Cheda had swept the country 
and become amazingly, unbelievably popular 
in a day, a great many people wondered and 
talked and decided that while he was handsome 
enough, in a way, only Deborah Ames could 
have made him the appealing, dramatic, 
gorgeous figure of the picture. 

But no one could tell, no one ever dreamed 
of all that Deborah Ames had done for Tony 
Cheda. Perhaps he himself, because he was a 
man and had a man’s vanity, hardly knew how 
much. It seemed almost impossible that one 
woman could do what she had done. 

The public gave the credit to Von 
Stephanitz. They gave their love to Anthony 
Cheda and their money to the Perfect Pictures 
Corporation. 

They never saw the dim figure of one woman, 
battling, struggling, inspiring, working end- 
lessly, tirelessly, day and night, standing 
behind the silver sheet. 

For seven weary months Deborah Ames 
lived in the travail of that picture. She joyed 
in it. She gave gladly because it seemed to her 
that Tony must care, that he did care. 

Every night he went home with her, and in 
that big, book-lined, fragrant room they 
worked out the scenes for the next day. She 
had never been an actress, Deborah Ames, and 
there were moments when she was a little 
ridiculous. But she had the divine spark. In 
words that glowed she flung open to him the 
great storehouse of her knowledge. When he 
could go no further, see no further, she un- 
covered for him the very heart of humanity 
as she knew it. 

She worked incessantly, finding bits of 
business for him, building up the sympathy in 
his scenes, giving him a chance to display every 
appeal. With consummate cleverness she built 
him what was not only an actor-proof part, 
but a director-proof part as well. And he knew 
it and came to regard her with an admiration 
that was startling even to himself. He clung 
to her. No man could have had that contact, 
no man could have watched the striving of that 
splendid intellect, without admiration. 

Whether or not the world really knew, 
Anthony Cheda knew. He knew not only what 
Deborah Ames had done for him, but why she 
had done it. And sometimes he could not sleep 
at night for thinking of it. 


Little Mrs. Wilson, in whose drawing room 
they had first met, saw it all clearly. There 
had been a girl—oh, she was a good girl and 
there was nothing wrong about it all!—still, 
there had been a girl whom her husband 
edmired greatly. He said she was a great 
actress. Perhaps she was. Mrs. Wilson never 
felt herself quite a fair judge of that. But her 
husband’s admiration had certainly cleared the 
path to that girl’s success. And though 
she was a good girl, she had not scrupled 
to use it. 

There was nothing crude about it, nothing 
that the divorce courts or the yellow journals 
might have enjoyed, but it had taught Mrs. 
Wilson what important people’s preferences 
could do in the casting of pictures. 

And so Mrs. Wilson knew that Deborah 
Ames had made it possible for Anthony Cheda 
to succeed. And while she liked Tony, as all 
women did, she was a kindly soul and she 
loved her cwn kind. 

Perhaps that was why she came rushing, 
breathless as usual, into Deborah Ames’s 
bedroom on that evening almost three months 
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Now, women grow young—snot old 


Certainly, the middle aged woman is 
disappearing in this golden age of youth. 

The reason? - simply that women have 
learned that age is judged by appearance, 
not by years. If you want to be at your 
best in maturity, just keep that school- 
girl complexion! 


How this is done 


Most surely by protecting the beauty 
nature gave you. Girlhood’s skin is 
fresh, smooth. 

Simple cleansing is the secret— 
cleansing which is thorough without 
harshness.. The problem is--which 
cleanser? Solve this by using Palmolive. 


The emollient soap 


Palmolive is blended from palm and 


olive oils, the lotion-like, cosmetic oils 


discovered in ancient Egypt. 
Use Palmolive freely, and. with confi- 
dence. It makes washing your face a 


real beauty treatment. It penetrates the 
minute skin pores, removing all accu- 
mulations of dirt, excess oil and perspir- 
ation. But never does it irritate or dry 
the skin. 

If your skin is very dry, apply cold 
cream. Then—your favorite powder, 
and perhaps a touch of rouge. Modern 
cosmetics are perfectly harmless when 
applied to a clean skin. 


Cleopatra washed her face this way 


Cleansing with palm and olive oils 
in crude c ination was the great 
queen's beauty secret. 


Palm and olive oils kept her skin 
fresh and smooth throughout maturity. 
And so will they keep yours. To retain 
the radiance of girlhood days, through 
the years of womanhood, you need the 
help of Palmolive. 

Since Palmolive is only 10c a cake, 
you can afford to use it for every toilet 

urpose. Remember that complexion 
eum extends to arms and shoulders. 


Copyright 1924—The Paimolive Co. 2380 


Palm and olive oils 
— nothing else—give 
nature's green 


to Palmolive Soap. 


Volume 
efficiency p 
25¢ quality for 


10c 
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Twenty Booklets for 
Your Peace Mind 


j ttre troubles often bother the motorist more than big ones. When your car has to be laid up 
for a general repair job, you can adjust yourself to getting along without it for a while. Buta 
stoppage in the feed pipe, or any one of a score of minor difficulties that may happen when you're 


driving frazzle the nerves and strain the temper—unless you know how to fix them. 
It is to enable the owner to meet and conquer such annoyances that Cosmopolitan is publishing for 


its readers the Motorist’s Pocket Library. 


There are twenty booklets in the set, each-one covering some important phase of motor car operation and main- 
tenance. The knowledge packed into this library will help you to solve almost any small emergency problem that 
arises in day by day driving. Keep the booklets in your coat or car pocket. You will drive with greater peace 


of mind. 


With one exception—the one on insurance—all the booklets are fully illustrated with specially posed photographs. 


Each contains from 30 to 40 pages. 


The booklets are only 10 cents each. Why not order the entire set? It will cost only $2, and you'll pronounce it 
a valuable investment. Order by number on the coupon. Only 10 cents each. 


This contains some of the material oligy! the yo Better Winter 
Driving, ut it ts ‘completely re-wri and has twice as much in- 
So. Discussing comfort, safety | convenience urls the winter 
months. 


No. 2—THE TIRE TEXT BOOK. 

All the up-to-date data on tires and tubes and their care. A discus- 
sion of balloon tires and their advantages. Willi the present type of 
igh pressure cord tire be replaced by the low pressure balloon type? 


them. Table of electrical equipment and hs on 
No. 
Why your engine carbonizes rapidly, when carbonized 
of the Why the engine wh 
different methods for removing carbon ; ey tor ail 

properties. 


No. INSURANCE REALLY PROTECT 
beli will 
Are you properly insured? you 


actually pay formation on 
fire, collision, damage, and the policy forms 


No. 6—STORAGE BATTERIES PLUGS. 


Cosmopolitan’s 
Motoring Service 


COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


in stamps for which send 


I would like to know the approximate resale value of 


No. 7—NEVER BRAKES. 
Why brakes fail to hold. they squeak. Different types of brake 
construction. How brakes are any A 


No. 8—A LONGER LIFE FOR YOUR CAR. 
Treatment of the car during the first four months. Why engine paris 
wear out. Lubrication needs. Oil recommendations for 1924 cars. 


No. 9——-THE WELL KEPT CAR. 

How to keep your car looking new. How oe ee ote 
Advice on repainting and roupholstering. a of Simonizing and 
other finish protectors. 


No. 10—THE one OF OIL PUMPING. 
How to cure the condi The causes and their correction. 


No. {1—VIBRATION. 

What ca an engine to vibrate? Also discusses chassis vibration 
Table gives number ef crankshaft, bearings. types of pistons and other 
data relative to vibration in 1924 cars. 


No. 12—VALVES. 

Valve mechanism and valve grinding. Valve timing table. Table 
1924 cars and types of engine. What is turbulance and 
does it have on engine design? How valves should be ground in. 


No. 13—THE ENGINE. 


a high 
water capacity of each make of car and of cooling system used. 
Illustrated with views of cooling systems how they operate. 
No. 14—PLEASANT TOURING. 
Where to camp. What Se Po How to find your way 
when to and sand. 


No. 15—BE A BETTER DRIVER. 
Discusses 


every of car handling. Dri 
how to step property, how to park. ete. Shows all controls of the 
average car. 
No. 16—THE MISFIRING NUISANCE. 
booklet explains the causes and how they can be corrected. 


No. 17—WHEN THE FUEL SYSTEM BALES. 
= systems, and what to do 
they don’t work correctly. A table gives capacity of main tank 
and makes of vacuum tank in 1924 éars. 


No. What car ould “now BUYER. 
o 1924 cars. 


feints and the teat Different types of cath and commen troubles. 
Ne. 20—WHEN YOUR CAR 

The different noises about a car—serious and trivial. When to take 


The fiat rate—what it is. Sample flat 
rate schedules. How to give repair instructions. 


We Give Expert Advice 


Whenever you run up against a motoring 
much for you—write us about it. one, technical expert can 
ook, his finger on the trouble. We have solved of 
such problems in the past two years—always to the sfaction 
of inquirers. 


We can also tell you the resale value of your old car. 
have access to the national used car et eS ae 
give the resale prices in every part of the country. 


Please use the coupon at the left. When you write a letter 
always mention the make and model of your car. Always 
send a self: addressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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after ‘‘The Prodigal Son” had begun to sweep 
over the country like wildfire. 

Deborah was ready for bed when Mrs. 
Wilson came in. When she had no engage- 
ments she nearly always went to bed before 
dinner. She could work or read, propped up 
by pillows, and still get some needed body 
rest. She had on a lovely lace nightgown and 
a funny little quilted bathrobe. 

“Why, Evelyn!” she said as little Mrs. 
Wilson burst in upon her. “I’m so glad to see 
you, dear. I’m having my dinner served here. 
Will you stay?” 

“No, no—I can’t,” said Mrs. Wilson, and 
she looked about her helplessly and felt, as she 
looked, terribly inadequate and upset. ‘No, 
I really can’t. How sweet you look in that 
pink thing, Deborah. And you’ve been work- 
ing so hard. The picture is such a terrible 
success, isn’t it? And all your work that did it! 
Everyone says so. Well—I just dropped in.” 

Deborah Ames was, with one exception, 
nobody’s fool. “Sit down, Evelyn,” she said 
calmly, ‘‘and tell me what you’ve come for. 
Are you in trouble?” 

“Oh, no! I’m not in trouble. At least not 
more than usual on the first of the month. Oh, 
I’m just frightened! I’m always putting my 
foot in it. But I feel I ought to tell you and 
I don’t know how.” 

“My dear,” said Deborah Ames, but her 
underlip had suddenly begun to quiver just a 
little, “my dear, we’re both women and we’ve 
both suffered, Whatever it is, it can always be 
borne. It can always be made a stepping-stone 
to better things.” She said it as though she 
meant it. 

“Tony and Hortensia have been secretly 
married for six months,” said little Mrs. 
Wilson, with more womanly dignity than she 
had ever shown in all her life. ‘Perhaps you 
know. Perhaps it doesn’t mean anything to 
you. But they’ve found out and it’ll be in the 
papers tomorrow.” 

Deborah Ames looked at her quietly. The 
steel will that had served her all her life did 
not falter and she held an expressionless mask 
before her face. “I didn’t know,’ she said 
honestly. “I thank you for telling me. It was 
kind. It does mean—a great deal to me.” 

Mrs. Wilson turned and went out of the 
room, silently. Something told her that was 
the thing to do. 

The woman in the old-fashioned quilted 
bathrobe, with the little row of curl-papers 
around her forehead, sat very still. 

He had tricked her. He had lied to her, 
used her, made a fool of her. He’d been laugh- 
ing at her all the time for the poor, fat, plain 
old woman she was. In an instant all that had 
seemed fine and lovely, all the comradeship 
that had filled her days and given her the 
fullest measure of happiness she had ever 
known, became cheap and tawdry. She felt 
unclean. 

Fool, fool, fool! Humiliation, the deepest of 
earthly hells, claimed her for its own. The 
fires of shame kindled all about her. She, 
Deborah Ames, had been made the same kind 
of a—oh, there was only one word, one common 
word for it!—the same kind of a sucker that 
she had seen middle-aged men become in their 
captivity to some young girl. 

She had loved him. He had been her one 
taste of romance. And after all, to the heart of 
a woman, that was the dearest thing of all. 
And she had thought to buy it with her service, 
her devotion, the great things she had been 
able to do for him. 

Nothing could buy love. 

Nothing could buy love, any more than 
money could buy it. It came and went, free 
as the wind. And she had tried to buy it. 
That was her sin, her sin for which she must 
pay. Her sin against love. 

How she hated him now! The cheat! The 
cad! The liar! Not to have told her! How 
was he better than the cheap little girls who 
schemed to break up a man’s home that they 
might satisfy their mean ambitions? 

And of course everyone had been laughing at 
her. Hortensia, with her scornful young 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 


3,000,000 motor cars 


Tue companies which comprise the | 
General Motors family have pro- 
duced more than 3,000,000 of the 
passenger automobiles and trucks 
which are in active use today 
throughout the world. 


Each day more people are carried 
in motor cars than are carried by 
all the railroads. How impossible 
modern life would be without their 
dependable service! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick Capmiac - OAKLAND 
OupsmosiLE GMC Trucks 


General Motors cars, trucks and Delco-Light products may be purchased on the 
GMAC Payment Plan. Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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mouth and her brown eyes, had been laughing 
at her even while she herself had pitied poor, 
brainless little Hortensia. Perhaps—perhaps 
he’d gone home on those very nights when 
they’d worked together and lain in Hortensia’s 
soft young arms, and they’d laughed together 
at poor old Deborah Ames and her middle- 
aged passion. 

What had happened to her? How had her 
cool judgment, her deep, wise understanding 
been melted so utterly in the crucible of her 
desire? 

Revenge boiled within her, suffocating her, 
so that she had to go to the window and fling 
it open. She’d show him! If she’d been power- 
ful enough to make him, she was powerful 
enough to unmake him. One picture hadn’t 
made him indispensable. It wouldn’t take 
long for her to ruin him. 

Her eyes hardened as she looked out upon 
the calm hills in the starlight. The hills she 
liad always loved so dearly. The hills from 
which so often had come her strength—fine, 
immovable, reaching up—up. 

From them, almost like a voice, the message 
began to come to her crushed heart, her 
wounded spirit, her raging pride. 

Wasn’t it all her fault? Hadn’t she tempted 
the boy beyond his strength? He had loved 
Hortensia long before she came upon the 
scene with her promises of wealth and fame 
and adulation. He had been willing enough to 
give her loyalty, and devotion, and gratitude, { 
and friendship. If he couldn’t give her love, 
was that his fault? Wouldn’t it have been 
abnormal if he had? 

\ : : In a sudden clear flash she saw what might 
; 3 have happened, what must have happened, 
had they been married. A great escape had 
been hers. 
She, she who knew life, how could she expect 


f | young, handsome, romantic Tony Cheda to 
- love her? And suddenly she hid her face in her 
y ” hands in a pure and burning shame. 
Youth—youth called to youth. She knew. 
“HE driver who depends on instinct see She mustn’t hurt him. She mustn’t hurt 
Hortensia, his wife. Beautiful, dumb, sweet 
“ to detect engine overheating defore | Hortensia’ It wouldn’t be fair. 


it arrives, pays expensive repair bills. A passionate integrity took possession of her. 
From the ashes of her love, her revenge, she 


such bill is more than the cost of. felt rise within her a great sense of 
a in. : = | understanding, of new and pregnant knowledge. 
joyce Moto. Meter . Bees She had her work, she had the fullest life. 
Remember there is a Boyce Moto- 


. There was so much she could do, so much she 
m could enjoy. What had poor little Hortensia— 

Meter for every car—from a Ford to a Be | except love? ie 
; And suddenly Deborah’s chin began toquiver. 
Rolls and that Behind her, a sound. Her come 

r ore ¢- 5 Ses | in softly, treading gently in the darkness. 

desere “Ain't you lonesome in here, Debby?” he 
: said, with a kind of blind understanding. 
“Don’t you want to come in and set with your 
mother and me a spell? It’s comforting in 


oes pet al She went with him into the simple little 

— room, and they sat down together, with the 

Fane The MOTO-METER COMPANY, Inc. “Dearie,” said the old man gently, “you 

ain’t very happy. Turn to the Lord, dearie. 

Long Island City, N. Y. : 

i He’s a sight more comfort in times of trouble 

THE MOTO-METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., : than most people give Him credit for being. 

Hamilton, Ontario ; toms + Life’s just a sort of—schoolroom, teaching us 


Manufacturers of Industrial Thermometers to come to Him for comfort. Sometimes, you 
and Boyce Moto-Meters exclusively know, the very thing you think’s the worst will 


. - be best for you—after a while. Old folks know 
ae Vhea ; that. And if you’d like to put your head down 
y here on daddy’s shoulder and have a good 

crv——” 

“Oh, daddy, daddy!” said the greatest 
scenario writer in the world, trying hard to smile. 

“What’s the matter, honey?” 

“Oh, daddy, I wish I’d been born just 
beautiful and dumb. It’s so much easier.” 


f SW The sign of a 
progressive 
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That promised Southern love story 
by David R. Solomon—“Gray 
Days and Gold’”—will appear in 
Cosmopo titan for June, on sale 
at all news-stands May tenth— 


and you will find it delightful. 
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MAXWELI 


There is almost no limit to the 
utility of the good Maxwell 
Club Sedan. 


That is one of its biggest features, 
and one of the chief reasons for 
its sweeping popularity. 


Thousands of men are using it 
for their daily business calls— 
and using it on the basis of gen- 
uine saving. 


Thousands of others are trans- 
porting goods in it—making 
deliveries—hauling bulky 
samples—rushing materials to 
workmen on the job. 


For the doors of the Club Sedan 
are so wide, and so placed, that 
boxes and bags—even trunks and 


small barrels—can readily be 
loaded and unloaded. 


Next summer, roads everywhere 
will be dotted with families and 
touring parties, traveling in the 
Club Sedan by day and sleeping 
in it when night comes. 


The Club Sedan is 100 per cent 
useful because it is staunchly, 
sturdily built to stand hard 
knocks—with never a hint of the 
makeshift anywhere about it. 


It is a superior car—in design, in 
roominess, in sturdy strength, in 
performance and durability, and 
in constant service that saves 
both time and money. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


MAXWELL-CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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“Kum-a-part” is the button that 
made men like soft cuffs. No fussy 
mechanism ; it simply clicks open, 
snaps shut; holds fast with a grip 
that endures the stress of an active 
man’s use. 

Engaging designs await your choos- 
ing at Jewelers and Men’s Shops. 


Priced up to $25 the pair 
You'll know the genuine by this name 
“KUM-A-PART” stamped on the back. 
Look and be sure! 
Kum-a-part is the original button for soft 
cuffs. 

Write for Correct Dress Chart “G” 


THE BAER & WILDE COMPANY 
Attleboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


Makers of Kum- Kuff Button 
—the Belt Buckle 


UMAPART 


TRADE MARK REG U.S PAT OFF 


“the snap that lasts a lifetime’ 


Simple—yet sure | 


The Inn 


(Continued from page 43) 


of her low and very clear voice when she said 
those words, “even when he was away.” 

“Yes, a good deal. He went out shooting in | 
the mountains near the inn. That was at first. 
And then he heard that gazel were often found 
in the desert near an oasis called El]-Djer. And 
he went there. And when he went there he had 
to sleep out—it was aconsiderable distance off— 
in an auberge. I didn’t go with him. He said I 
should be too uncomfortable and have nothing 
to do. And I loved the place where we were 
staying so much that I didn’t mind occasionally | 
being alone. Besides, I had a theory about 


men’’—she smiled, and her smile was intensely 
bitter. 

“T thought that men, real men, needed a good 
deal of liberty, and that the women who gave | 
it them freeiy were the women who kept them. 
I didn’t believe in a chain, even if it were made | 
of flowers. Iloved my husband. I trusted him 
absolutely. How could I try to chain him? 
And he was a splendid, wild man. That’s why 
I loved him. Tameness in men has never | 
attracted me.” 

I looked at her dark beauty in the firelight 
and realized that very thoroughly. 

“He went several times to El-Djer, staying | 
away two or three nights each time. He was 
lucky and brought back gazel. Meanwhile I 
painted, strolled in the palm gardens by the | 


friends with the Arab women and children and 
thought I was very happy.” 

“T wonder what you looked like then,” was | 
my thought. 

She must have read it, for she said: 

“You can hardly imagine me happy, can 
you? I was a different woman then. Then I 
was interested in everything. All the little | 
things delighted me. When the heart’s at ease | 
the mind goes its butterfly way. And every 
flower is a flower of Paradise. I know that and | 
yet now I can scarce believe it. How it’s 
raining again!” 

Beyond the closed windows and shutters, be- 
yond the corridor and its windows, I heard a 
wide but faint rustling sound. I bent and put 
another log on the fire. 

“There it was always fine. The sun seemed 
always to be shining down on the inn. It was 
shining on the morning when he went away for 
—it shone when he went away again one morn- 
ing to El-Djer. Now I must just tell you some- 
thing about the inn, if you really care to hear all 
this.” 

“Please go on.’ 

“Give me a ltdle piece of paper, will you?” 

I brought her some paper and a pencil. 

“Tt was built like this.” 

She leaned over the table and drew. She 
might have been an architect coldly drawing a 

lan. 

‘ “Here was the part for guests, the part where 
we lived, with an upper story and a large 
terrace above—like that! The kitchen was at 
the end—there, straight on from the dining 


river and through the native villages, sd 


room, with windows looking onto the court- 
| yard, a row of Judas trees, a well, and the road 
beyond a green railing with a gate in it. Cara- 
| vans continually went by on the road under the 
| shadow of the rocks. Now here, quite separate 

| from the main building, was a ‘second smaller 
| building in the same courtyard. The landlord 
| and all his family lived in that, with the three 


| Arab servants who helped in the work of the | 


| testimonial letters. Complete outline of course with all the details, 


|inn. So that at night any travelers staying 
there were separated from the servants and 
\the family once the doors were locked at 
| bedtime.” 
“T understand.” 
She pushed the bit of paper away and laid the 
| pencil down. 
“When my husband left me for El-Djer that 
| time it happened that nobody was staying at 
the inn except ourselves. So that at night I 
was entirely alone in the main building. I 
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Necklace 


A splendid gift for a little girl's birth 
day, or any occasion. Start with the 
small strand, which is added to on all 
gift occasions each year—until she has a 
beautiful necklace of genuine pearls 
Your jeweler will supply you 


Dhe and friends will] 
keep it growing 


Additional pearls for the Add-a-pear! necklace 
are sold only on this card 


ASK YOUR JEWELER 


| didn’t mind. It wasn’t large and it was very 
| cheerful. 


Besides, the family were close by. | 


$5007 


IN ONE MONTH! 


DRAWING 


Careful. conscientious train- 
ing hy members of our faculty 
enables our graduates to earn 
up to $500 in » month. The 
present splendid opportunities 
in the illustrating field have 
never been excelled. Publish- 
ers and commercial organiza- 
tions everywhere are in con- 
stant need of artists. If you x 
like to draw, let your talent U3 % 
make your fortune. Develop 
it. It takes practise but so does anything worth h while. 


The Federal Course Is A Proven Result Getter 


The Federal Authors include such nationally known artists as Neysa 
McMein, Norman Rockwell, Charles Livingston Bull, Clare Briggs, 
Fontaine Fox, Sidney Smith, and fifty others. Exclusive, original 
lessons and drawings especially prepared by these famous artists are 
included in the Federal Home Study Course. No previous training 
is needed. Every step is clear and simple. Students get personal 
instruction and help, originality is encouraged and every aid is 
offered for the achievement of final success. 

Free, illustrated catalog on request. Shows work of students and 


Just write your name and address in the margin and send it to us, 


of Hlistrating 


578 Federal School Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FO 
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Pronounced Flexibility and Quietness 
The Nash Sedan 


There is observable on every hand a steadily deepen- 
ing conviction that Nash has worked wonders in 
refining the performance prowess of the four-cylinder 
motor. 


To the inherent qualities of simplicity, sturdiness, 
and negligible need for attention, Nash has added 
those finer shades of smooth, quiet, flexible action -:. 
which contribute so powerfully to the pleasure of 4 
motoring. 


And the finely fashioned body is in no less degree 
worthy of particular attention because of the beauty 
of its design and the high excellence of its construction. ._ 


Over and beyond these attractions the Sedan owns 
the valuable asset of exceptional economy in every 
phase of operating upkeep. 


Features and Appointments of Four Sedan: Low-set, attractive body 
roomily arranged for five p gers. Finished in lustrous Nash Blue. Fine j 
mohair velvet upholstery. Compact arrangement of spark and gas control. 
Kick plates. Windshield wiper. Sunvisor. Heater. Increased brake efficiency. 
Unusually quiet power-flow. Heightened flexibility. Added rigidity of frame 
due to additional cross-member of tubular type. Robe rail. Foot rest. Arm 
rests. Platinum finish hardware. Silk curtains. Dome light illumining the 
interior with soft radiance. Greater economy in operation. 


(2786) 


FOURS The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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4 He took the world to her 


The modern vacuum 
. tube, used in radio 
transmission and 
reception and in so 
many other fields, isa 
product of the Re- 
search Laboratories 
of the General Elec- 
tric Company. These 
Laboratories are con- 
stantly working tode- 
velop and broaden the 
service of radio. 


Twenty-five years ago a boy 
left a little country town to 
find his fortune. He found it. 


Two years ago, when radio. 
was still a novelty, he took a 
receiving set back to the old 
home and set it up in his 
mother’s room. That evening 
the world spoke to her. 


She could not follow her boy 
away from home. But the 
best that the world has to give 
—in music, in lectures, in ser- 
mons—he took back to her. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Blue white, 
perfect cut gen- 
uine diamond 
. White gold 
wed and 


Est. 189) 


AIDEN LANE - NEW YORK 


Easy for you to own this beauti- 
ful ring or give it as a present. 
Simply send $1 to us today. 
10 DAYS’ TRIAL 

i} Wear ring 10 days and if you 
4 don’t agree it is an amazing! bar 
gain, return it and we will re- 
fund your money, 
pay $1 a week until $32.50 is paid. 

FREE 
long credit. Wonderful values. 


Address Dept 533 


AER Bros. Co. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


arms, legs, bust, or 
the entire body with 


DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 
Reducing Corsets: dark 
and cream colored rubber 

For abdomen, hips, thighs 
and waistline. Send waist and 
hip measurements $12. 
Chin Reducer . . 2.50 
Send for my booklet 
Dr. Jeanne C. Walter 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street Suite 605 


satisfiec 
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And it wasn’t a dangerous place. I thought 

nothing of it—I mean of being alone. He was 

to be away for two nights that time. The two 

nights passed and I was expecting him back at 

vad moment when a pelit bleu was put into my 
and. 

“It was from him and was signed Colin, 
which was his first Christian name. 

“Tt told me that sport was so good that he 
was staying on at E]-Djer for a night or two 
longer. I was rather disappointed. I wanted 
him back. But it couldn’t be helped. The 
telegram came in the evening just before din- 
ner. I had to sit down to dinner by myself. 
Before I did that I remember going to the 
portrait of my husband which stood on the 
easel and looking at it. While I was looking 
the Arab servant, Smain, came up behind me 
and said something about my husband’s eyes. 
They were steel-gray. Smain stared at them 
and said to me: 

““ ‘No Arab has eyes like that!’ ” 

She repeated the words. Then she added, 
“Australian far-seeing eyes they were!” 

And she was silent. But suddenly she roused 
herself. 

“T sat down to dinner. It was cold there at 
night among the rocks and I had the fire 
lighted. There was no other sitting room. I 
meant to spend the evening by the fire. But 
I had the dining room windows left open be- 
cause some Arabs were playing native music in 
the distance and I wanted to hear it. And so 
it happened that when a horse came galloping 
on the highroad that led from the desert I 
heard the sound clearly in the night. 

“T heard it first in the distance, but it came 
nearer rapidly, right up to the inn, and stopped 
abruptly, and then I heard a rough man’s 
voice shouting to the servants and I saw a tall 
man in riding-boots and covered with dust 
walking rather unsteadily in the little courtyard 
of the inn. 

“He glanced through the window at me 
sitting at my table lighted up by an oil lamp, 
and I saw that he was young, about thirty I 
should think, and looked fierce, strange and 
exhausted. He gave me a stare that seemed 
both piercing and wavering and I heard him 
enter the inn and go up the uncarpeted stairs 
heavily. 

“A minute later Smain, who had gone out, 
came back and I asked him to shut the win- 
dows. I had begun to feel rather cold. He 
shut them and then said he would have to get 
supper for ‘Monsieur Henri,’ the man who had 
just galloped up, and who, he informed me, 
must have ridden all the way from E]-Djer, the 
place where my husband was staying to shoot 


“T asked one or two questions about this 
man, who had made—I scarcely knew why— 
a very strong and not pleasant impression 
upon me, and Smain told me that he owned the 
inn where my husband was staying, that he 
was a gentleman of a good French family, but 
that he had been very wild, had run away from 
home, had served for a time in the French 
Foreign Legion and had finally married an 
Algerian girl ‘with eves like the moon’ and 
settled down at El-Djer, where he cultivated 
date palms, grew crops and with his wife 
looked after the inn, which my husband had 
described to me as a ‘one-horse’ auberge quite 
unfit for me to stay in but which Smain said 
was ‘une bien belle maison!’ 

“While Smain was talking I heard the man 
coming down the wooden stairs. When he 
came in I saw that he had brushed his clothes. 
But he still looked haggard and extraordinary 
and, I thought, like a man who had been drink- 
ing heavily. 

“Without glancing at me he ordered supper 
and a bottle of champagne. Smain went to 
fetch them and I sat down by the fire, while the 
man went to one of the windows and looked 
out into the night with his face close to the 
glass. His attitude at the window, the way 
he almost pressed his face to it, made me won- 
der what was the matter. 

“The man remained by the window till 
Smain came in with his supper and the 
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Why? 


LL cars ride on air—some on more, it must be mounted on a smaller wheel if 
A some on less. The greater the the overall diameter is to be kept the 
weight of the car, the greater the . same. For this reason the majority of 
amount of air needed to separate its ~ new cars to be equipped at the factory 
wheels from the road. with balloon tires will be provided with 
Your car of a given weight must be car- wheels measuring 20, 21 or 22 inches in 
ried on a certain amount of air. If you diameter. Cars built during the past 
have small tires, you must crowd (pump) four or five years are equipped with 
that given amount of air into the small wheels measuring 23, 24 or 25 inches in 
space—and your tires will be HARD diameter. For these another type of 
(inflation pressure of from 50 to 70 balloon tire has been designed which may 
pounds). But if you use large tires, that be used without changing the original 
same amount of air is forced into a larger wheels, provided there is sufficient clear- 
space and your tires will be proportion- ance between fenders and springs to 
ately softer and easier riding. accommodate the greater diameter and 


= width of this balloon type of tire. The 
A Larger Tire With Lower Pressure success of balloon tire Bae on such 
cars will depend very largely upon the 
individual design and such equipment is 
not to be recommended except where 
accurate measurements and _ inspection 
indicate that clearances are sufficient, 
and the gear ratio, steering system and 
springs properly designed. 


This larger, low pressure tire is what is 
now known as a balloon tire. A balloon 
tire, therefore, may be termed one which 
has such a large air space to hold this 
given quantity of air that the inflation 
pressure, or hardness, of that tire is only 
from 4 to 30 pounds per square _. 
Remembering that every car, depending ‘ 
upon its weight, must be carried on a Proper Design Important 
given amount of air, it will be readily un- 
derstood that if a small balloon tire is 
applied to a car of so great a weight that 
a pressure of from 40 to 60 pounds must 
be carried, this tire ceases to be of the 
balloon type and becomes merely an over- 


The design of a properly-constructed 
balloon tire has introduced problems to 
which the engineers of the Kelly-Spring- 
field Tire Company have devoted much 
time and effort spent in investigation 
: : : during the past eighteen months. The 
size (or possibly even an undersize) for use of balloon tires is largely a matter of 
the tire normally used on that heavier physical comfort, but to attain this 
maa physical comfort, mental comfort must 
not be sacrificed. It would be contrary 


Why Less Air Pressure Is Needed to the well-known policy of the Kelly- 


The large air capacity, with the corre- Springfield Tire Company to rush into 
sponding low inflation pressureofa balloon production of a tire, the comfort of which 
tire, enables it to absorb many road was thoroughly established, before its 
inequalities. This means that the side reasonable freedom from puncture and 
walls are continually bending more fre- blow-out could be assured. The proper 
quently than is the case with a hard, high- design and construction of a balloon tire 
pressure tire. The balloon tire, however, which makes for freedom from tread and 
is so large that proportionate softening ply separation due to the greater bending 
and Ace at the side walls does not at the side walls, and which gives perfect 
produce so great an angle or “sharpness of balance with freedom from puncture and 
bend” as with a standard tire. Further- blow-out, have finally been solved by the 
more, the low pressures at which bal- Kelly -Springfield Tire Company’s en- 
loon tires are carried enable them to be gineers and our dealers are now ready to 
built of thinner tread and side walls and supply balloon tires for use on those cars 
this further increases the flexibility and which are best adapted for balloon tire 
resiliency of the balloon tire. equipment. 

. - We will welcome any inquiries re- 
Balloon Tires and Wheel Sizes garding the advantages pd suave 

The balloon tire has so great a di- of this type of tire. Mail the coupon 

ameter of cross-section—or width—that below. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD. TIRE COMPANY 


Mail This Coupon 


Gentlemen: I am interested in equipping my........-..----.----..----- 
(Give name and year) car, now using size... 
tires, with balloon tires if this is practicable. Please send 
me information as offered in your advertisement in the 


The standard-size, thick side-walled 
tire at the left is unyielding because 
it must carry air at high pressure. 
The low pressure balloon tire at the 


right—capableof carryingthe SAME Cosmopolitan. 
Standard Size /VEIGHT—is flexible and absorbs Name 
High Pressure of the ineyualities of the road. 
Street 
Balloon Size—Same amount Town... ‘ State.. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
250 West 57th Street, New York 


of air at low pressure 
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A glimose of Chicago 


Photo by Fairchild Aerial Camera Corp. 


Broad Views for 
Bond Buyers 


The great city with its expanding 
wealth of industry, commerce and 
homes represents the taxing power 
which protects the purchaser of 
Municipal Bonds. 


A thorough study of a city’s finan- 
cial standing always precedes the 
purchase of its bonds by The 
National City Company. Similar 
painstaking study and care mark the 


BONDS 


selection of all bonds, of whatever 
kind, offered to investors by this 
national organization. 


We invite you to make yourself 
known to us so that we can learn 
your investment requirements and 
be ready to advise you quickly and 
intelligently when a new issue de- 
sirable for you to own is offered. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading cities in the 
United States, Canada and abroad 


SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


cA Very Special 
Diamond 
Offer! 


This fiery, snappy, properly cut diamond 
of 4—1-16 ct., an, handeome ring at $38 


‘ Costs Nothing to See! 


Any diamond, sent for examination, at our risk. 
tape. No obligation! No cost to you! om 


Send for Latest List 


2 
2 
a 
4 
§ 


low prices, too. List tell f guaranteed | lues. un- 

Umited exchange privilege at price paid. Gives details of free 

examination. istis free. Sendnow! A postal will do. 

. 40S. DE ROY and SONS Oniv Opposite Post Office 
1020 De Roy Building, 


Bad teeth dangerous! 


Aching cavities are a menace to health. 
Treat them with Dent’s Toothache Gum until 
you can see your dentist. It does four things 


DENT’S 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Relieves toothache quickly 
2. Cleanses & protects cavity 
3. Retards further decay 

4. Destroys all odor 


Contains no creosote or harmful ingredients, 
Does not spill or dry up like liquids. At all 
druggists’ 25c, or by mail upon receipt of price. 
Made for 35 years by C.S. Dent & Co., Detroit. 
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champagne. Then he turned round sharply and 
muttered something—I could not hear what. 
I believe he must have spoken in Arabic. He 
went to sit down at the table and Smain told 
him that room number three was ready for 


im. 

“Who told you I was going to stop the 
night?’ ”’ he said ferociously. 

“Smain replied that the last train had gone, 
that there were no horses to be got and that his 
own horse had gone dead lame from being over- 
ridden.” 

“At that he started up and hurried out of the 
room, followed by Smain. He came back in a 
few minutes. While he was away I went to 
look again at the portrait of my husband. 
When I heard him coming in I dropped a 
covering over it and went back to the fire, 
while he sat down to his supper. I noticed that 
he had a black look on his a 

“Presently I felt a strange urge to speak to 
the man. I disliked being with him in total 
silence. I had to say something to him, and 
I asked how his horse was. He looked up, 
stared at me, and then told me the animal had 
gone lame. 

“You overrode him!’ I said. 

“He laughed and let the champagne cork fly. 
And just then I heard Smain shutting up the 
inn for the night. The man heard it too and 
looked startled. 

“ ‘What’s that?’ he asked. 

“T was going to tell him when Smain closed 
the dining room shutters. Immediately after- 
wards he came in and bade us good night. His 
soft steps died away down the passage that led 
to the kitchen and the back door. I realized 
that I was now shut up for the night alone with 
this stranger. 

“T wasn’t afraid. I’m not at all a nervous 
woman. But I felt almost sure the man had 
been drinking. There was an extraordinary 
wildness about him, and I thought I’d go up 
to my room. 

“But when I got up to go he got up too and 
said he hoped he wasn’t driving me away. 
told him I often went early to bed, like the 
Arabs. But he pointed to the recently lighted 
fire, shook his head and then abruptly asked 
me if I was afraid of him. That was like a 
challenge to me and I told him I wasn’t afraid 
of any man. 

“Apparently he didn’t believe me for he said 
something to the effect that I knew nothing 
about him and so didn’t choose to talk to him. 
Thereupon I said I did know something about 
him. He seemed astonished and asked what 
I knew, and I gave him Smain’s information, 
even to the fact of his being married to a girl 
with ‘eyes like the moon.’ 

“When I said the last words a dreadful look 
distorted his face for an instant. He seemed, 
I thought, struggling with himself. Finally 
he got control—that was how I felt it—and 
begged me to sit down again by the fire while 
he finished his supper. 

“And somehow I had to do it. There was 
an occult reason. I had to do it. I couldn’t 
leave that man.” 

She paused, then added as if to herself, “And 
he couldn’t let me go.” 

Then she sat quite still staring into the fire, 
till at last I said, “Did you stay up with him 
long?” 

“Yes; and the more I was with him the more 
strongly I felt that there was some reason, 
some strange, hidden, powerful reason why I 
had to be with him. I never felt like that with 
any man before. I shall never feel like that 
with any man again. He sat down once 
more at the supper table and ate voraciously 
and drank till the bottle was empty; and he 
talked, but all the time he seemed to be 
listening for sounds from outside the inn. 
And he often turned and looked at the 
shuttered windows. 

“T knew he was attentive. I knew he was 
afraid, or expectant, of something. But I 
didn’t know what it was. 

“As he drank he became more and more 
communicative, and I realized that I had been 
right in my suspicion. Before he arrived at 
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‘T drove with a new feeling of confidence” 


--- she wrote after trying the 
Traffic Transmission 


Thousands of women have written us 
how the Traffic Transmission enabled 
them to drive with the skill of veteran 
motorists. The one reproduced ey is 


from Mrs. John E. Carr, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Sedan 
$1895 


Chummy Sedan 


$1745 


f.0.b. Cleveland 


(The Traffic Transmis- 
sion is built complete 
in the Chandler plant 
under Campbell 
patents.) 


WAS snot the least: bit forced driving the: Chandler 
with the Traffic Transmission. I just drove it, that’s all. 


. There is really nothing to it. - 


“The first thing I noticed was how easily it operated. Only 
a slight pressure was needed to move the lever. The simplicity 
of it was positively fascinating. Then the salesman told me to 
change from high gear back to second. I did that. And then 


from second to low. It was just as easy as ‘going up.” 


“Then we went down a long, steep hill. I found that I 
could completely control the speed of the car by changing gears, 
and was not compelled to tire myself holding down a foot brake. 


“The thing which impressed me most was this—that operat- 
ing the new Chandler with the Traffic Transmission is so simple 
and easy and requires so little effort, either mental or physical, 
that a woman finds herself free to devote all her attention to 
the problems of traffic. She is.relieved of that feeling of suspense. 


“Before I had a Chandler, I often went out of my way, 
avoiding hills and traffic, to escape the annoyance of shifting 
the gears. Gear shifting made me so nervous. 


“But when I drove the Chandler, up hill and down looked 
the same to me. And I was not the least bothered in the thick 
traffic, though it was the first time I had ever tried the Traffic 
Transmission. Somehow it gave me a new feeling of confidence.” 


ECAUSE it is the only car with the - 
Traffic Transmission and the Pikes 
Peak Motor, the Chandler has turned 


countless women into skilful, confi- 


dent, carefree drivers. 


THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY ° CLEVELAND 


Export Dep , 1819 B 


dway, New York City Cable Address, “Chanmotor” 


CHANDLER 


Why not phone the Chandler dealer 
for ademonstration? He will feel priv- 
ileged to send one of the new sedans 
whose genuinely smart beauty has de- 
lighted many women. 
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Education—applied education—is the 
greatest tool anyone can have in making 
a success socially or in business. The 
coupon below brings complete infor- 
mation. 


Your reading problem 
solved by Dr. Eliot 


of Harvard 


HERE will beadozen competitors for 

your big opportunity when itcomes. 
What will influence the man who is 
to make the decision among them? 

“In every department in practical 
life,” said ex-President Hadley of 
Yale, “executives have told me that 
they want from our colleges men 
who have the power of using books efficiently.” 

Not book-worms; not men who have 
read all kinds of books. Not men who 
have wasted their time with newspa- 
pers. But those who have mastered 
the few great books that make men 
think clearly and talk well. 

What are those books? A _ free 
booklet answers those questions; it 
describes 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should know something about this 
tamous library. 

The free book tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot 
Shelf “the essentials of a liberal 
education,” how even “‘fifteen minutes 
a day” can be enough, how by using 
the reading courses you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that 
every university strives to give. 

Every reader of this column is 
invited to have a cony of this hand- 
some little book. It is free. Clip 
the coupon and mail it today. 


Send for this FREE booklet that 
gives Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan of 


reading 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th St., New York City 
By mail, free, send me the little guide book to the 
most famous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s 


Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the plan of 
reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of Harvard, 


Mr. 
Miss 


2480-HCGKL 


| with what was outside. 
|somehow, but it’s difficult to make another 


the inn he had certainly been drinking and 
the champagne increased his carelessness. 
For there was in him and about him like an 
atmosphere a sort of wild, savage carelessness. 
And yet underneath it I seemed to feel at- 
tention and a horrible secret alertness. With 
me he could be careless, even reckless; but not 
It seemed like that 


understand it. 

“At last the bottle was empty, and he lighted 
a black cigar and came over to the fire where 
I was and began to talk more volubly. Some 
of his fatigue had worn off under the influence 
of food and wine. He was, I think, in that 
mood when a man longs to ‘open out,’ to be 
confidential, talk about himself, explain him- 
self to another. Too much drink had brought 
egotism well to the surface. But all the time 
underneath he was afraid. 

“And that mixture of egotism and fear 
interested me that night, even fascinated me, 
and roused my curiosity. 

“T can’t tell you all we talked about by the 
fire. But this was how it was in the end. He 
began to speak about treachery and said 


|human beings could never be trusted. He 


said he knew life down to the bottom and that 


|at the bottom there were always dregs. I 
| told him I didn’t agree with him. He laughed 


and jeered at me when I said I could trust, 
and did trust. And finally he told me that he 
had once had a friend who had trusted as I 
did and who had been betrayed in the basest 
possible way. 

“T asked how that was and he began to tell 
me. 

“Tt was an ordinary tale enough; of a man who 
worshiped a woman, and who believed in her 
absolutely, and who was betrayed by her with 
another man. Nothing could be more ordinary 
than that—could it?” 

? She looked at me from the other side of the 
ire. 

“T suppose not,” I said. “At any rate, it 
can’t be called a new sort of story, can it?” 

“No; but it interested me. No story has 
ever interested me as that one did. He began 
to describe the betrayer presently. It seemed 
that—he described him as an outdoor man, 
the sort of man who can’t stay long cooped 
up between walls, a big athlete of a man, very 


| physical and strong, a man with a passion for 
hunting and shooting. He was a hunter, that 


man, and when he wasn’t hunting gazel he 
was after women.” ; 

Something in me seemed to go suddenly 
cold when she said the last sentence. 

“Please go on!” I heard myself saying. 

“T knew by this time somehow that my com- 
panion was telling me his own story. I knew 
that the woman in it was his own wife. But 
nevertheless I fished for facts and he gave 
them to me. Among them were these: The 
man who had betrayed him was a traveler. 
The house where the woman and her husband 
lived was an inn. The man came to stay at 
the inn to go after gazel. That was how 
they had come to know him.” 

She told me this quietly. There was no 
sound of emotion in her voice. Her face had 
its curious fixed look of bitter calmness. But 
the cold within me persisted and grew. I 
don’t know whether she realized that. But I 
think she did. She kept her eyes on me as she 
continued and was evidently sharply aware of 
me, whereas before she had given me the im- 
pression that she was gazing back into the 


st. 

“When I had got these facts I asked the 
man to tell me what had come of it all, what 
was the end of the story.” 

“And what was it?” I asked. 

For she had stopped again and seemed, I 
thought, held up by something, or reluctant 
to go on. 

“Oh—well, the end was ordinary enough 
too. There was really nothing original about 
it. But then you see it happened to be true. 
And life isn’t too full of originality, is it? It 
keeps on repeating and repeating itself and 
always will to the end, I suppose.” 
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Washburn— 
the popular 
choice 

since 1884 


Play Yourself 
Into Popularity! 


HEREVER you go, if you play a banjo,a 
ready welcome awaits you. At parties 
you're the center of interest. A new, greater 
popularity is yours. 
nd that is only one reward, You have your 
own satisfaction—a companion in times of 
loneliness. Also, new earning possibililies 
open up through playing in dance orchestras 
and at entertainments, if you wish! 


Easy to Learn 

All this may easily be yours! No special 
talent is required. You need know nothing 
about music to start. A few minutes’ practice 
a day—and you quickly gain a wholly new, 
more wonderful standing with your friends. 
Particularly is this true of the “Washburn.”’ 
It is made for easy playing. Absolutely accu- 
rate scale makes pure tone production certain, 


WasHBurn 


The Supreme Banjo 

The new “‘ Washburn”’ Banjos bring new 
pre-eminence to a name famous above all 
others for many years. To the other technical 
superiorities, | been added the “Air 
Cushion Resonator,”’ the most advanced im- 
provement in banjo history! Not only does 
this new feature increase Tone Volume, but 
it imparts a resonance and mellowness found 
in no other make. 


$29 to $350 
The famous ae A Tenor Banjo, pictured 
above, is one of the most popular of the Wash- 
burn line. Others, equally supreme—standard 
banjos, tenor banjos, mandolin banjos, plec- 
trum banios — range in price from $350 for 
the gold-plated de luxe down to aslow as$29. 


Free Trial— Easy Terms! 

Try this famous Style A (or any other model) 
for a week in your own home! Small monthly 
ae fem make it easy to own. Write for 
ullinformation—TODAY! 

Dealers—Some Desirable Territory Still Available 


Inc. 

Everything Known in Music 

Est. 1864 « CHICAGO 

Clip and Mail for Free Book! 
LYON & HEALY 
| 64-78 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Please send me full details of your Easy Pay- 
l ment Plan and handsome 40-page on 
i the instrument checked below: 


O Washburn Banjos I 
0 Washburn Mandolins 
O Washburn Guitars and Ukuleles l 
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© U.S. Rubber on. 1924 


Fr is only a matter of months since such 
a tire as the Usco Cord was more than 
any man expected. 

There wasn’t a tire anywhere that fore- 
cast the possibility of the Usco Cord. 


Today Usco Cord is turning in such a 
consistent dollar value for dollar invested 
that it changes the tire user’s whole 
scale of reckoning. 


If it hadn’t heen for the new 


USCO 


Trade Mark 


CORD 


Scene at Palm Beach painted by ohn Newton Howitt 


methods developed in the manufacture ot 
U.S. Royal Cords, Usco Cords would not 
be here now to set a new standard for 
low-priced tire equipment. 


Usco Cords are made in 30 x 3 inch and ' 
30 x 3% inch clincher for light cars, and in | 
straightside in all standard passenger car 
sizes from 30 x 34% inch up. 


United States Rubber Company 
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_ between just a an 
-and—FATIMA, the most skill 


blend in cigarette history. 


IM, Pep and Vigor come from proper body 

functioning. Mothers should always know 
that the personal habits of the children are 
regular and normal. 


Biliousness and constipation are the direct cause 
of listlessness, bad breath, sallow skin and loss of 
appetite, and lessen the resistance to disease. 


MOTHER NATURE'S help is to be found in 
Nature’s Remedy [NW Tablets} the all vegetable 
corrective with a mild, thorough action. A laxative 
without bad after effects and one that produces 

no habit. 


NR JUNIORS, Little Nis—Chips off the old block 
are made specially for children; small, candy-coated 
tablets one-third the 
size and strength of 
the regular NRs. Your 
druggist has them at 
a box. A liberal 
sample, with copy of 

Well and Happy” 
will be sent on receipt 
fF) of a stamp for postage. 


Seil ‘Dainty 


Bive and Yeilow Box. Dept. 3-C, St. Louis, Mo, 
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“Yes—but this business you were telling 
me of?” 

“Oh 

Had she suddenly lost interest, or what was 
it? A sort of white indifference seemed to 
have settled upon her. 

It seemed that she roused herself out of pure 
politeness. 

“Oh—well, the end of the story was this. 
The husband went away from the inn on 
business connected with his date palms—a 
day’s ride away. While he was doing his busi- 
ness an Arab arrived from El-Djer and gave 
him a certain piece of information. He gave 
the Arab a thrashing for saying such a thing. 
But then he went back by night—in the usu:| 
way, you know, of husbands on such occasions. 
And he found that for once an Arab had spoken 
the truth. 

“Tt wasn’t a matter of surmising. He saw. 
We may be liars, many of us, but Providence 
has at any rate provided each of our bodies 
with a couple of truth-tellers. He didn’t dis- 
turb the lovers—let them know he was there. 
Evidently he was a man with self-control in 
difficult moments. So he let them alone. But 
on the following morning, when the lover 
started off at dawn after gazel—to be lucky 
with gazel you have to get up and be out at 
dawn—the husband met him in the desert, 
caught him alone when his two native hunters 
were off at work for him, and knifed him. 
That was his end.” 

She said the last words stolidly, coldly, with 
what I can only call a stubborn lack of emotion. 
And then she sat with her arm on the table 
looking at me. I felt a kind of mental paraly- 
sis in me just then. What she had just told 
me, her manner of telling it, the hideous sur- 
mise which the incidents just related had 
brought to birth in me, and now this staring 
silence, this nearly dull fixity of gaze and this 
unnatural bodily stillness, had somehow, in 
combination, an overwhelming effect upon 
me. 

I don’t know how long it was before I 
managed to say 

“And the epilog?” 

“The epilog?” 

She seemed with difficulty to rouse herself. 

“The epilog, if you like to call it so, was 
rather more original than the story itself. 
When the man said that the seducer had died 


| under the knife of the husband I told him that 


' to deny would be useless. 


I had realized that /e was the husband. He 
didn’t deny it. I suppose by then he saw that 
I asked him when 
the murder had been committed. I insisted. 
He seemed astonished at my insistence. I 
saw suspicion growing in him. He wanted to 
know why it mattered to me—such a thing. 
I told him that I had a reason, a good one” 
she smiled as she said the word “good” — “for 
wishing to know. But as I was saying that I 
happened to make a gesture. I touched my 
breast and my fingers felt a thin bit of paper 
which I had pushed into the front of my gown. 
It was the petit bleu I had had that evening 
from my husband. It had been dispatched 
that day in the afternoon. When I realized 
that I think I began to laugh. Can you guess 
why?” 

I nodded. I didn’t feel like speaking just 
then. 

“When I began to laugh and had the petit 
bleu in my hand he seemed startled. He sprang 
at me, pulled the — away and read it. 
When he got to the last word he said it aloud, 
pronouncing it as if it were French. 

‘Colin!’ he said. ‘Colin?’ 

“T told him it was my husband’s name. I 
told him my husband was at the hotel at 
El-Djer, had gone there for gazel shooting. 
If he was half drunk—and I know he was— 
that sobered him. Do you guess why?” 

Again I nodded and did not speak. 

“That’s the most original thing in the mat- 
ter, isn’t it, that he should have come upon 
me, related the story to me, without knowing 
who I was! When [had told him he went very 
white under the color the sun of Africa had 
set on his face, and he muttered ‘Good night’ 
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and shrank off from me as if to get out of the 
room. 

“But I stopped him. I caught his arm. I 
made him come in front of the portrait I’d 
been painting. I pulled away the covering 
that hung over it and asked the man if he 
knew the face. 

“He tried to deny that he knew it, but he 
couldn’t look at it. After one glance he 
couldn’t look any more. In a moment he’d 
have bolted out of the room, leaving me and 
re painted man together to stare at each 
other 

’ 

“But just then there came a loud knockin, Th 
on the sl door of the inn. The oma ere S no economy 
had been discovered. The gendarmes were 


ai eWhen we heard the knocking we stood still in buying twice to 


by the portrait. We three were silent in the ‘ 
room, and it seemed to me that the painted h d h 
man was listening, holding his breath, as we gO t e istance c at 
were. the came again. ‘It’s 
the police!’ he said. He caught hold of my G l C d 
wrist. ‘I killed him. But he betrayed you. | - one enera or 
Will you give me up?’ ” ° 

Again she was silent. And now she seemed ll t k _—" 
absorbed in thought and unconscious that I Wi a e y Ou 


Pe was with her in the room. 7 


At last I couldn’t stand her silence any 
longer and I said—rather sharply, for my 
nerves were all on edge—‘‘What did you 
do?” 

She looked up as if startled. 

“Do? Oh, about him! I showed him how 
to get away through a window at the back of 
the inn, and when he was gone I opened the 
door to the gendarmes. And then I lied to 
them. 

“T said no one had been there. They asked 
me lots of questions. I kept them as long 
as I could. I told them that I had been 
supping, that I had been drinking champagne. 
I even’”’—she smiled—‘I even let them think 
I had drunk a little too much. Anything to 
hold their attention; to keep them with me! 
At last they left me.” 

“And didn’t they: ig 

“Oh, yes. It wasa forlorn hope. When they 
left me they knocked up the landlord and then, 
of course, the game was up, as they say.” 

“And—what happened?” 

“They caught him eventually. And he was 
tried by a French jury and naturally acquitted. 
He’s still living at El-Djer.” ; 

“With—with the woman?” 

“Oh, no! She bolted. She’s probably in the 
kasba at Algiers by now, earning her living as 
such women do.” 

Just then there came a tap on the shutter. 
I started violently. 

She smiled. “It’s only Raoul, I expect, 
come to take away the tea.” 

It was Raoul. When he had carried the tray 
out she got up. 

“Tt will soon be dinner time. I must go to 
my room.” 

She went to the now open French window. 

“Still raining!” she said. “But I don’t 
mind.” 

She looked round at me. 

“Now you know why I don’t care where I 
am and why I don’t think it would be especially 
interesting to explore the country of Mistral.” 

And then she went out of the room and I 
heard her footsteps dying away down the 
corridor. 

I remember that I said to myself, “Tbafiez is 
right. “The dead command.’ ” 


There is one thing about Robert 
Hichens—no one else gets just the 
kind of strange stories or tells them 
in just the way he does. If you —goes a long way to make friends 
want to be sure of reading more of 
them during the coming months, fill 


out our special vacation offer coupon BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
for CosMopoLiTtan on page 15 
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You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 


turer and save four prof- 
its on_the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware, la! 


Living room, dining room, 
2 bedrooms, kitchen, bath. 4 


Here’s your opportunity to avoid 
high apartment rentals. Build 
this home yourself. Twomen can 
it week, Our 
, ons explain every st ve 
plans shown in 


ion: iving room, ay 
kite! 

clothes closets, bath. Semi-open 
staircase oo rear porch. Four 
bedroom plan with grade cellar Jas 
entrance at same price. = 


Full 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned 
2 and inset front entrance. 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. F reight 9 to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT POR LE. 
Many styles to choose from. Write nearest el today 
for FREE Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 


The ALADDIN Co., BAY CITY. 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. 


How about a trip to Yellowstone Park this 
summer? Cosmopolitan will help you. 
See page 189. 


Lack of School 
successful business 


- for by leading prof: 
requirements ‘entrance to college and the lead- 


essions. 
O Other. matter what your business 
inclinations 1} y be, you can 


or tra = | = 
ining you 
Free 


> Dept. H- H-514 
American School > Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


Send me full information on the subject cheeked and how 
you will help me win success. 


Architect 
tractor Machine S| Practice 
A 4 E riter 
utomobile Repairman ...... Mechanical Engineer 


on 
Woeational Guidance 
«Business Law 
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Thicker than Water 


(Continued from page 80) 


the eyes of Jones. “I guess you can count on 
me for anything you want me for, any time, 
Mr. Devore,” he said, and again Devore 
shivered. It had not been the words exactly, 
or the look of Jones’s eyes, but there had been 
something—for an instant he had felt as if he 
had put his hand on the naked nerves of a 
heart. He disliked such emotions. 

“Oh, your duties won’t be so onerous, 
Jones,” he said lightly. “I think I shall call my 
new servant Caliban,” he said to his teeth. 


Caliban he became to Devore, and Caliban 
he remained. Devore passed the nickname 
about among his friends, who were amused. 
To himself the idea grew more savory as the 
days passed. Jones was so faithful. 

Devore took an artistic delight in the whole 
situation. It pleased him like a fine bit of 
draftsmanship; Hogarth might have drawn 
it in a few rough, cruel, powerful lines—the 
cold, relentless dandy and his big, twisted 
servant, at his heels like a dog. 

At first his place in Devore’s household 
brought Jones the confusion that Devore had 
anticipated. The other servants seemed to puz- 
zle if not awe him; he moved among them as 
among a collection of elegant bric-a-brac, with 
uneasy awkwardness, and it was obvious that 
they thought him rather a savage. But soon his 
vast patience began to fit him into the life of 
the house. He became a sort of general fac- 
totum, as far as he was able; the other servants 
began to treat him with the condescending 
fellowship one bestows on a big rough dog; 
whenever some household detail was un- 
pleasant, or a little tedious, it fell to Jones. 
They discovered he could do astonishingly 
heavy work, considering. He developed a 
clever knack of making the best of his crippled 
side; though practically one-handed, he could 
polish silver, for instance, after a few lessons, 
with a thoroughness and success one would not 
have believed possible in a crippled giant. 
Devore sometimes found him thus, his good 
hand occupied in cleaning some small. silver 
object with meticulous precision, the large 
fingers so careful. It gave Devore the 
odd feeling of spying upon something that 
should not be seen. 

Jones was nearly always busy at something 
and what spare time he had he spent in his 
room, no one knew how. He went out very 
little of his own volition; he did not read, 
he received no visitors. Perhaps he occupied 
his few odd moments with slow recollections of 
the time when he had been whole. 

Devore had not thought that accident could 
age a man so in such short space. Jones was 
ten years younger than he, but he looked the 
older of the two. That too tickled Devore’s 
sense of contrast—to overhear the other 
servants talk about “poor old Jones.” 

But it was not in the house alone that Jones 
proved valuable. He accompanied Devore on 
dubious expeditions and ran strange errands 
for him; Devore had counted on that. As time 
went by the expeditions and the errands 
became more strange; it was not without en- 
tertainment that Devore had noted the 
simplicity and steadfastness in Jones’s eyes. 
He wondered if there were not some means of 
paining, of shocking that simplicity, that 
candor. There did not seem to be; Jones 
among evil company—and it was evil— 
remained Jones; his simplicity undisturbed. 
That he did not relish some of the occupations 
which Devore devised for him was obvious, 
but he always obeyed orders with slow pre- 
cision; and always in his attitude was the un- 
spoken admission of an unshakable debt. 

It would have amused Devore even more, in 
all probability, had Jones taken pattern of life 
from his new master. Sometimes he even 


hated that simplicity no example or contact 
could tarnish. The temptation and fall of 


Jones—what a spectacle for the gods! But 
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$150 Net in 
One Month— 


This sum was earned in 
her spare time by a Rep- 
resentative in Wyoming 


MRS. F ORENCE M. CAFFEE 


“I am very grateful for the 
advertisement that called my 
attention to this work for it 
has earned me several hundred 
dollars,’’ writes Mrs. Caffee. 


‘‘Nothing would induce me to 
give up my magazine work for 
it is such a nice way for a 
mother to get the little luxuries 
that mean so much for both the 
kiddies and herself, aside from 
the feeling of confidence and 
independence, which is a very 
comfortable one to have.’’ 


Your Spare Time 


IS Valuable 


You can duplicate her splendid 
record representing COSMOPOLI- 
TAN and our five other popular 
magazines without interfering with 
your regular duties. You need no 
special training for the work and we 
furnish you all the material necessary. 


Mail the coupon 
today for details. 


Dept. CM—524. 

International Magazine Co. 

119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please let me have details of your spare-time 


money-making proposition without obligation 
to me. 
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“Oh, Jack! * * * It’s perfectly adorable!” 
“Foolish!” 


“Well, I am foolish over my lovely new 
Community PLate.” 


©1924 ONgIDA CoMMUNITY, LTD. 
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So Simple— 
with a Bissell! 


Just run a Bissell back and forth a little 
every day over your rugs and carpets— 
and you keep them clean, bright, lintless. 
Empty the Bissell occasionally. with a 
mere thumb pressure. A Bissell is easy 
to use—easier to empty. 

Its simplicity and handiness make a Bis- 
sell Carpet Sweeper ideally convenient 
for the every-day sweeping, and.its fre- 
quent use prevents most of the dust 
accumulation that would require other 
means of removal. 

With a brush of pure bristles, ““Cyco”™ 
Ball Bearings, and many other exclusive 
mechanical features, a Bissell is more 
than just a carpet sweeper. And its 10 
or 15 years of work-saving service makes 
it cheapest in the long run. 

At furniture, hardware, housefurnishing 
anddepartment stores. Patternsat various 
prices around the $5.00 mark, depending 
uponstyle and locality. Toy Bissells forthe 
children, 25c and up. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL 


Carpet Sweeper 


Easy to Empty 


Easy to use 
and 


Hide the Nails and Wires, 


When you hang pictures you do not in- 
jure wall paper or plaster when you us¢ 


E PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads— Steel Points 
For heavy pictures, mirrors, phone 


books, etc., use 
oore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger the 

Sold everywhere. 
10c Pkts. In Canada 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.. Pailadelghia, ‘a 


or ngel 


‘Axrt Corners | Colors | 


at Photo Supply, and * 
ey 


to try. Write 
MFG. Co. 
LOO Dept.10-E 6710 Clark St., Chicago 


="\} Nation-wide demand for men and wo- 
men—Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Res- 
taurants. Past experience unnecessary. 
We train you by mail and help you get 
a position. Big pay—fine living—quick 
advancement—our methods endorsed by 
leading hotels everywhere. Write for free 
ook ——“Your Big rtunity.”” LEWIS HO 
Training Schools, Room H-212, Washington,D.(. 


since it was not to be so—even better. “One 
never tastes the full flavor of misdemeanor 
unless one knows that a person of rigid 
propriety knows all about it,” Devore re- 
marked to his intimates. ‘Sin needs a back- 
ground of virtue or it hardly shows. Jones is 
my background; for a man of my tastes there 
is no more priceless possession than an utterly 
honest and stupid familiar—eh, Jones?” 

And yet, if Devore felt any emotion toward 
Jones, it was that of hate. He felt more and 
more sure of that as spring succeeded winter. 

Hate led him to set traps for Jones, to expose 
Jones’s clumsiness in public; hate of the 
gadfly that buzzes around a crippled bull; 
hate that increased the more Jones seemed un- 
conscious of it; hate that kept tapping, tapping 
at Jones with tiny strokes of a needle, searching 
for some hidden wound. If he could just once 
humiliate Jones in the eyes of his own simplicity 
—but the moment never came. 

There was the business of the new secretary, 
for instance. Devore had discovered that if 
there was one thing that did embarrass Jones, it 
was feminine youth. So naturally when he 
engaged his new secretary, he made sure of 
Jones’s being present. 

There were some twenty girls to be inter- 
viewed and Devore gave Jones the task of 
ushering them in and out. Jones’s cumbrous, 
tongue-tied politeness to the gum-chewing 
little fools was really delicious, thought Devore. 
After they had gone, he summoned Jones in. 

“Well, Jones, which one do you advise?” 

“What, Mr. Devore?” 

“Which one of the departed bevy of beau- 
teous morons shall we select for the not very 
difficult position of private secretary?” 

“Well, sir,” said Jones, “if you really want to 
know what I think——” 

“Jones, your thoughts are pearls. Go on.” 


“T’d take that Miss Winslow, sir. She had 
the best references.” 
“Winslow—Winslow—oh, the thin little 


frump with the pince-nez! I am hiring a 
secretary, Jones—not a secretary-bird. Have 
you no sense of the appropriate?” 

“Well, Mr. Devore,” said Jones seriously, 
“that other one—Miss Hale, I think it was— 
she looks like a steady worker.” 

“She does,” said Devore, with a sigh, ‘‘and 
she has a face like a muffin. No, Jones, really— 
your advice is doubtless sincere but it is 
singularly lacking in humor. No”— he mused 
reflectively—“I think we will have Miss 
Leigh.” He consulted a sheet of paper. 
““Miss—Moira Leigh.” 

An odd expression crossed Jones’s face. 


| ‘Miss Leigh?” 


“Yes, Jones,” said Devore impatiently, 
“Miss Moira Leigh. The little brunette with 
the Irish eyes.”’ He contemplated his pencil. 
“T think Miss Leigh will do very well indeed.” 

“But Mr. Devore,” said Jones, with curious 
insistence, “Miss Leigh—oh, I guess she’s 
capable enough—but—why—she said herself 
she’d hardly had any experience at all—and 
Miss Winslow 

Devore looked puzzled. Jones sounded so 
earnest. The fact decided him. Jones was 
presuming—for Jones. 

“My dear Jones, it’s very good of you to take 
such an interest in the relative efficiency of my 
prospective secretaries. But I think we will 
take Miss Leigh. After all, experience is 
valuable enough, in its way, but a man of 
taste must pay some attention to— personality. 
Yes, I think Miss Leigh will do very well.” 

Devore congratulated himself on his decision 
later. If Miss Leigh was not experienced—and 
this seemed to be her first position of any im- 
portance—she was very painstaking—quaintly 
like Jones in that. And besides 

Moira Leigh at twenty had blue eyes and 
black hair and the serious grace of a quaint, 
delightful sculpture. Her mouth was small as 
a child’s, and melancholy had touched it—the 
reasonless, beautiful melancholy that is the 
sound of the Irish harp; but a child’s quick 
delight in all small pleasantnesses made it 
gay. Her hands were thin and surprisingly 
well shaped; her clothes, Devore thought 
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Exercise or not— 
You'll be Cool and Comfortable ix 
ZEPHERIZED Underwear 


Active persons always wear Knit Underwear 
and everyone finds that for Spring and Sum- 
mer the ideal underwear is 


ZEPHERIZED 


—light weight, bleached KNIT fabric, that 
absorbs perspiration quickly, permits rapid 
evaporation and keeps your body cool and 
dry—guards your health by protecting you 
from sudden chilling. 

Made in every style for Men, Women and 
Children—in Cotton, Linen, Silk and Mix- 
tures. 

Sample of ZEPHERIZED fabric and health 
booklet free on request. Address, Roy A, 
Cheney, Sec’y. 
65 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA 


An Association of Knit Underwear Manufacturers representing 
75 per cent of the output of Knit Underwear in the United States. 


When nerves 
are taut 
Beeman's 
keeps you 
“‘poised”and 

keen — its 


Pepsin Gum 


AMERICAN CHICLE CO. 
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Robust Men Like 


BAKER’S COCOA 


The cocoa of high quality 


AKER’S COCOA is invigorating, stimulating only 

in the sense that pure food is stimulating, it has a 
delicious flavor and aroma, is a great addition to meals 
and a wonderful between meals stay. 


MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER ®& CO. Ltd. 


Established 1780 


MILLS AT DORCHESTER, MASS. AND MONTREAL, CANADA 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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They’re all delicious 


And they’re all different. Yet in many 
respects they’re all alike. 

All “Uneeda Bakers” varieties taste 
good because all contain only the 
purest and best of ingredients. 


Obtain the best by asking the 
for biscuit— by of 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
“Uneeda Bakers” 
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appraisingly, very bad, but she knew how to 
wearthem. She was spirited, candid and humor- 
ous; that pleased Devore well enough but it real- 
ly interested him to note how unconsciously 
and with what eager appreciation she reacted to 
beauty and pleasantness in any form—the 
furnishings of Devore’s house, the flowers on 
his desk, even so common a thing as a sunny 
day. He was amused and piqued—she was so 
obviously youthful, so obviously poor, so 
obviously ardent for all delight. Pretty soon 
he began to be interested more and more. 

It amused him, too, to watch Miss Leigh 
and Jones together. She had won Jones— 
hulking Jones with his muscle-bound shyness— _ 
before Jones even realized that he was being | 
won. Perhaps it was because she always 
treated him as an equal, not as a curiosity, but 
Devore never thought of that. She would ask 
his advice, quite solemnly, about little matters. 
Once she even made him laugh. That startled 
Devore. Once he came upon Jones helping to 
fix her typewriter, too—an ‘amusing spectacle. 
The worshiping sort of look on Jones’s face! 

Gradually, delicately, with practised ease, 
Devore, stung by his insatiable curiosity, 
began to investigate. Miss Leigh was easy to 
investigate—she told the truth with distressing 
frankness. And gradually, slowly, he felt him- 
self drawn toward a certain course of action. 

He could not believe in her inexperience, her 
simplicity, at first; he had long ago given up 
believing in innocence. But gradually he was 
convinced. And when he was convinced, he 
trembled a little. The gods of ill repute he had 
served all his life so faithfully stood ready now 
to requite him even beyond expectation. The 
flesh tired of its accustomed toys, but this toy 
was unique—would furnish unique diversion 
for as much as a year, even longer, maybe. 
And Devore had come to an age when a new 
diversion is beyond all price. 

Moira saw nothing at first; she merely 
thought her employer a very agreeable old 
gentleman for his age. 

Devore could be patient. He was patient 
now. The bitter, enchanted thread that he 
spun about the girl was cautiously devised, 
each filament frail as cobweb, the whole 
gradually weaving into the shape of a net. 
Miss Leigh’s work began to necessitate more 
confidential conversations with her employer, 
work after hours, little dinners, all the rest. 
Important letters must be typed at Mr. 
Devore’s house, and so forth. Miss Leigh 
noted that Jones seemed positively gruff, now 
and then, as these last occasions grew more 
frequent. But by that time she was already 
beginning to be entangled in the spinning 
thread. 

The climax of Devore’s preparations came 
as he had planned it, one summer evening in 
his home. The pretense of work, at first; then 
Devore dropped the pretense. 

He took a box from his pocket. 

“What do you think of these, Miss Leigh?” 

They were earrings, pearls, pale and lustrous 
as frost—beautiful, matchless things. 

“They’re—oh, they’re beautiful!” 

“Then they belong to you.” 

“But Mr. Devore—I oa 

Devore braced himself. ‘‘Moira—you’re 
lovely, Moira—I love you—Moira 

The gods were true to their tried servant. 
She was in his arms. 

After a little while: “So I’m going to take 
you away, Moira—we’re going away—to the 
country—my place in the country—to- 
night is 

She looked at him, dazed, dazed, a part of 
him thought detachedly. Good heavens—had 
she never even been kissed before? 

“But—but 

“Oh, ves,” he smiled—tenderly, he hoped. 
His heart pounded. “Your things—we’ll get 
them—but we'll buy you other things, Moira— 
all the things you must have—all the things 
you’ve never had—as soon as we go away og 

She looked at him. “And—and—we’re going 
to be married in the country?” 

“Oh, yes—married—of course—after a while.” 
He spoke as one speaks to a child. The old 
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What Happened to Ella 


HERE was once an old-fashioned grocer 

who always gave a little dab more than was 

strictly necessary to make the scales balance. 
He saved the scoopings of the molasses barrel for 
the kids of the town. They liked the sugariness 
of it spread on the broken crackers from the 
bottom of the cracker box. He saved those for 
them too. He gave a bright red and white pepper- 
mint stick or a bag of licorice drops to the little 
girls who came to pay the family grocery bill. 


The grocer’s wife was as plump and red cheeked 
as a tomato pincushion. His daughter Ella was 
as thin and white cheeked as a secret diet of 

ickled limes and school chalk could make her. 

lealthiness was not in vogue among her “crowd.” 
Her plump little mother was a top notch cook 
and her good hearted father was an excellent 
provider when it came to what the minister's 
wife called ‘the pleasures of the table.” 


Ella helped out in the store on Saturdays and 
she learned a lot besides how to make change and 
wrap sugar so it wouldn't spill even if the young 
hopeful who carried it home held it upside down. 
She learned to put the ladies of the town into two 
classes—those who did—and—those who didn't. 
Meaning those who bought canned goods, some- 
times as much as a dollar's worth on Saturday 
night, and those who wouldn't be caught dead 
with a store can in the house. The worst thing 

‘ou could say about any housekeeper was, “She 
eas her family canned stuff.” It was the ulti- 
mate in shiftlessness! 


Then Ella started to grow up. She went into 
town to normal school and she got interested in 
Domestic Science. She visited a few of the huge 
kitchens where food was canned. She saw white 
tiles and white and nickeled and copper kettles 
that were as shiny as her mother’s. She saw 
girls with starched caps and aprons working 
around the kitchens as if they were in their own 
homes. And she began to think. 


She began to think of the several thousand 
women in her home town who were putting up 
all their own fruit and vegetables. How tired 
they were at the end of the summer! How some- 
times they had “good luck’ and sometimes they 
had luck.” When they had “good luck” 
their products were no better than were being 
prepared carefully and accurately by the 
big manufacturers. When they had “bad 
luck” it meant weeks of hard work and 
quantities of wholesome food wasted. 


She visited a soup kitchen and saw giant 
kettles steaming and the sun_ shining 
through hundreds of: windows. She saw 
meat and vegetables selected as though each 
lot was personally picked out by the fussiest 
housekeeper. She thought of the hours 
that her mother and her mother’s friends 
spent in making soup at home. It was good 
soup. Wonderful soup, but no better, no 
more nourishing, no more satisfying because 
they had marketed for the materials, per- 
sonally cleaned and cut them up, watched 
the broth, strained it, removed the fat, 
added the vegetables. 


Ella kept on thinking! 

She thought of the hundreds or towns large and 
small where women were doing just as the women 
in her home town were doing. Some of them 
with poor help. Most of them with no help. 


Just because they thought of canning factories 


and packing houses as “canning factories’ and 
packing houses’ instead of enlarged editions of 

their own kitchens—kitchens where intelligent 
cooks, of proved skill, working under health and 
hand inspection, were ready to relieve them of 
the drudgery part of cooking 

Ella finished her course and went home 

Did she reform the town? 

No! 


But the local papers refer to Ella and her 
set as, “The progressive young matrons who are 
doing so much for the civic improvement of 
our village.” 

And they all use packaged goods as fast as the 
stores stock them. But no one calls them “‘shift- 
less." They are simply intelligent. 

Times do change! 


(perce (pitt 


Director Cosmopolitan Market-Basket Service, 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 


If you want to manage your kitchen in the modern style, 
write for the nine booklets listed below. They are not only 
bractical—they are most interesting reading. 

A Dozen Little Dinners. 
Better Breakfasts. 
“Luncheon Is Served.” 
Dee-licious Salads 

—And What For Dessert? 
When Company Comes. 
Tea At Five. 

Two Cups Left Over. 

. Feeding Jack and Jill. 
Four cents each, postpaid. 


PS 


. 
Caroline Carter, 
119 West 40th Street, New York a. 
Enclosed cents in & 
2 stamps for which please send me 
NS 
S 


City and State. 
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' : | trick—the old musty, shopworn trick. But his 
oe “ luck would hold—he knew it. The trick would 
serve. Afterwards 
“Are you coming, Moira?” 

“T—I—y things 

He had a sudden idea. Jones. 

“We'll send Jones for them, Moira.” 

Jones. Jones, who had always looked at 
Moira as—as a more honest Caliban might 
have looked at Miranda. Jones, who so 
obviously, so dully thought Moira the em- 
bodiment of all the virtues. Jones should see— 
perhaps here at last was the shock to break his 
simplicity to pieces like a broken mirror. Oh, 
Jones must be here at his triumph! It was the 
crowning touch. 

“Yes—we'll get Caliban,” he said dreamily, 
and rang. 

Jones entered. He must have been disturbed 
at some household occupation, for he was in his 
shirt-sleeves. He seemed clumsier than ever 
tonight, thought Devore, drunkenly. He 
would hardly look at Moira; his face was 
drawn. 

“Jones.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“T am going to the lodge tonight. Have my 
bag packed. Tell Vincent I want the car in 
half an hour. Telephone the lodge that we are 
coming.” 

“We, Mr. Devore?” said Jones heavily. 

“Yes,” said Devore with brutal directness, 
“we. And Jones—Miss Leigh will give you a 
note—you will go to her boarding-house, have 
her things packed and bring them here in a 
taxi at once. All right—that’s all.” 

He waited for Jones to go, but Jones did not 
stir. 

“Jones!” 

Jones turned to Moira. His face was ex- 
pressionless. ‘You want me to go and get your 


A SOCIAL SUCCESS— 


“You're going out to the lodge with Mr. 
Devore?” he persisted. 


? 
O h m1 S t O Nl § ( h O C O la t es Moira’s voice replied to him, like a voice in 
. sleep. ‘“Why—yes, Jones. We’re going to be 
married, you know.” Then, a trifle timidly: 
“Aren’t you going to congratulate us, Jones?” 


“You ain’t going to be married,”’ said Jones 
HE man exp ertenced en the way od in the same flat voice; then, as she did not seem 
of women appreciates the touch that a “He ain’t going to marry you, 
he iss Leigh. 
variety may add to even a box of the | “Jones!” said Devore furiously, then, 
anxiously, to Moira: “I don’t know what the 
finest candy. . fool thinks, dear, but——” He stopped. 
. went to her breast. en she turned on 
CHOCOLATES. The Choice Box, Jones “And isn’t?” she 
said, in a high, queer voice. “I don’t care— 
ss i of candy in one box ' | got to have a good time sometime—haven’t I— 
He know’, too, the box will attract the 
woman whose fingers are accustomed to “Well, Jones—are you satisfied?” 
But Jones was staring at the girl incred- 
handling dainty things. For tt is in 
deed expressive of the richness and rare “Don’t —— Eve got to have a good time 
ihe sometime, Jones on’t you see I’ll never 
goodness to be found within. have it any other way?—and oh, I’m so tired 


of mending and scrimping. Here, Jones”—she 
You will find an authorized Johnston’s Candy Department ge gS bere—I'll give you the 
in oné of the better stores in your neighborhood Jones’s face set. “No. You ain’t,” he said 
through tight lips. Moira looked at him and 
rer : covered her face with-her hands. 
ROBER1 A. JOHNSTON COMPANY “This has lasted long enough,” said Devore 
MILWAUKEE impotently. “Jones—you’re discharged—get 
out!” 
“Not unless she comes with me,” said Jones. 


Cx Enormous rage overcame Devore. ‘Get 
out, Jones!” he said, breathing hard. Fisticuffs 


GE? 
KAY tL) were ridiculous, but this would not even be 
(Dr 


His fists clenched, he stepped toward Jones. 
“You stupid hulk, what right have you to 
interfere in my affairs?” he said. 


® fisticufis. It would be a well man, strong 
Ke¢ 64 e enough, who had kept his youth, against a 
Bs cripple. There could be no doubt of the con- 
\ clusion. 
ROS 
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Jones watched him come without making a 
movement to protect himself, his eyes blank 
and hard. 

Then, just as Devore was tightening for the 
blow, Jones raised his left arm. 

“T got this!” he said, in a high, harsh voice. 

Devore’s right hand dropped to his side as 
if it had been struck with an ax. He stared. 
Jones’s sleeve fell back, revealing the white 
skin, the powerful bulge of the crawling 
muscles, the spot where the needle had lain. 
An abrupt, blind terror palsied Devore. He 
saw—not the Jones who stood before him, 
haggard and crippled, but the other Jones, the 
strong man exulting in his strength, the 
stranger who could have broken him like an 
egg, the man who had given him his blood. He 
shrank back and back as if before some mon- 
strous prodigy of nature. His nerves jangled 
like broken wires. 

“T got this,” said Jones again, “and I want 
my pay for it!” He came closer as Devore 
shrank. “I give you my blood, huh, Mr. 
Devore? I give you the blood you couldn’t 
’a’ lived without——”’ 

“For a price,” said Devore, trembling. 

“Veah,” said Jones. “And unless I get the 
price, Mr. Devore—unless you let Miss Leigh 
go—I want my blood, I tell you!” His voice 
shook like a madman’s. “I want my blood, 
and I’m going to take it back!” 

». His hand had gone to his pocket. Now it 
came out again, and the cowering Devore saw 
that it held a knife. 

“You’re crazy—you said you’d do anything 
for me——” Devore half moaned. “Oh, you 
fool—you fool—keep off——” 

“No—I ain’t crazy. And I guess I know 
what I owe you—but it’s paid, Mr. Devore— 
it’s paid by the things I’ve done.” His voice 
was very bitter. ‘“But my blood ain’t paid 
for. ” 

“T’ll give you any money,” babbled Devore, 
“any money——” 

“J don’t want money. I got my own price. 
If you don’t let Miss Leigh go now, I 
want 

But Moira had laid a hand on his arm. She 
was sobbing. “Oh, Jones—Jones—it’s all 
right—I’ll go——”’ 

“And you won’t never see Mr. Devore 
again?” said Jones, the fury still in his eyes. 

She looked at the cringing man against the 
wall and shuddered. “Oh, no, no, no, Jones! 
I’ll never see him again.” 

“All right,” said Jones with a sigh, “then 
we'll be going, I guess.” 

The madness flared up a moment in him. 
He looked at Devore. 

“And if you ever try and find her 

But he had no need to conclude. Devore 
had never been wholly afraid before, as has 
been said. But he was now, and his whole body 
shook with the ague of it. 

“All right,” said Jones again. “Come along, 
Miss Leigh.” 

Devore watched them take their departure 
without word or sign. She was leaning on 
Jones’s arm. Devore heard her say something 
about fools and God and rescue. The net had 
been torn in two—Devore knew that as he 
looked at her; it was not to be woven again. 

He saw Jones’s arm steady her as she 
walked, and his breath shuddered deep in his 
throat. Then they were gone and he was left 
alone with his terror. He would never sleep 
again, he thought—there would always be 
dreams. Dreams of an Arm, a Hand. 

Down somewhere in the house there was the 
sound of a door closing. Miranda and Caliban 
had escaned from the house of the spider. 


” 


“Dried Prunes,” by Katharine 
Newlin Burt, which you will find 
in June CosMmopo.itan, shows 
that not every “bad man’ is all 
a romantic girl’s fancy paints him 
—and others are a good deal more. 


The 


ginger ale 
for all 


Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is probably older than you: 
are. It began its career thirty-nine years ago, and now 
it’s a national figure. They all like it. 

A lot of Clicquot Club has been made in that span 
of time. Years of know-how in the making of it, years 
of putting into it just the taste-qualities that appeal 
to everybody—small wonder Clicquot knows how to 
quench a thirst! Small wonder it has its hit-the-right- 
spot taste—that magic blend of crystal spring water, 
honest ginger, and a dash of fruit flavors. 

Go to Clicquot Club next time you’re thirsty—and 
forever after when you want ginger ale, you'll say 
Clicquot Club. Order. by the case from your grocer, 
druggist or confectioner. 


THE CLICQUOT CLUB COMPANY, Mutts, Mass., U. S. A. 


Clicquot Club 
SARSAPARILLA 
What sweet, rich 
goodness! Cream it up 
like coffee. That’s called 

Black Cow. 


PRONOUNCED KLEE~-KO 


Ginger Ale 
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“What Soft Rich SI 
‘on all Your Furniture 


You want the rich, “velvet finish” that O-Cedar Polish imparts. 
Demand O-Cedar Polish to insure that soft, glowing sheen on 
your piano, furniture, woodwork and floors, Feel how dry and 
clean O-Cedar leaves everything it touches—no greasy shine 
to gather new dirt. O-Cedar Polish produces a velvety lustre 
unlike any other polish and cleans easier, while it preserves 
and beautifies. Goes farther, too. 

The weekly O-Cedar treatment for fine wood surfaces and 
linoleum is a requisite of the well-kept home. Ask your dealer 
for O-Cedar Polish, by the full name—O-Cedar. Sold every- 
where under an unconditional guarantee to give you results 
never before equaled, or your money back. Try it today; it 
will be a revelation to you. 


O-CEDAR CORP’N, Chicago 


dar 
Polish 


Toronto 


Unnecessary 
As I Have Proved 


I proved it many years 
ago by restoring the origi- 
nal color to my own prema- 
turely gray hair with the 
same Restorer I now offer 
you. This time-tested prep- 
aration never fails, as hun- 
dreds of thousands of gray 
haired people since have ~ 
learned. 


There is not space in this Trial Bottle 
story. Send for Free Triai Absolutely 
bottle and learn all. FREE 


Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 


as water. No greasy sediment to make your 
hair sticky and stringy, nothing to wash or rub 


off. Application easy, restored color perfect, in 
any light. Faded or discolored hair just assurely 
and safely restored as hair naturally gray. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY for special patented 
Free Trial and full instructions for making the 
convincing test on one lock. If possible, en- 
close lock of your hair in your letter. 


FREE Please print your name and address* = = 7] 


LESS MARY T. GOLDMAN 


! Please send roe patented Free Trial Outfit. X shows 


1 color of hair. Black...... dark brown...... medium 

brown...... auburn (dark red)...... light brown...... 
1 light auburn (light red)...... blonde...... I 
Name 
City 


ay to Earn 
Home 


OULD you use $5 to $10 per day extra money? 
You can earn it in spare time, 


fascinating, new way. No previous experience nec- 

Complete outfit furnished to members. 

Everything made so plain and clear a child can 
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The Kiss of Papa 
Joffre 


(Continued from page 35) 


The Honorable Abe’s chuckle became a loud 
laugh. ‘“That’s what they always say about 
a champ, but I notice the Cyclone’s wearing 
his title.” 

Wilbert’s lips were grim. “I never saw a 
prize-fight in my life, but I won’t miss any that 
Riley engages in. I’ll have a bet down, too.” 
ieee Cyclone to win?” asked the Honorable 
Abe. 

“To lose,” retorted Wilbert as he turned on 
his heel. 

The evening was one of torment for Wilbert. 
Sallie was mischievous and Wilbert was proud. 
Also a dormant sense of power awoke in Sallie. 
Essentially the cuddly kind of girl, she had 
looked up to Wilbert. Never before had it oc- 
curred to her that her sex gave her dominion 
over the males. She had been waiting patiently 
for Wilbert to declare himself; now she was 
forcing the issue. But Wilbert’s pride pre- 
vented him from healing the breach easily, as he 
might have done. He was indignant when he 
should have coaxed. 

Sallie gave him the second dance. 

“T don’t think it was nice of you dancing 
with Riley,” said Wilbert. 

Sallie looked up demurely. “How could I 
help it? You didn’t interfere.” 

“Did you want me to be a rowdy?” de- 
manded Wilbert bitterly. “Like your prize- 
fighter friend?” 

“He has lovely manners,” said Sallie. 

“He’s a thug,” asserted Wilbert. 

“He makes two hundred thousand a year,” 
said Sallie. 

“IT suppose he bragged about himself all the 
time you danced,” suggested Wilbert. 

“Not all the time; part of it he talked about 
me,” replied Sallie. 

looked fresh,” sneered Wilbert. 

“He wasn’t at all,” said Sallie. “He asked 
me to the theater tomorrow night.” 

“Are you going?” asked Wilbert. 

“Why not?” asked Sallie. 

The music ceased. Without a word Wilbert 
escorted her to a seat. Before he could drop 
into one beside her the Cyclone was on the 
scene. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” he demanded. ‘Don’t 
you believe in encores?” 

The music was starting up again. Riley 
held out a hand to Sallie; she rose, ignoring 
Wilbert, and jigged off with the champion. 
Wilbert, looking after them, noticed that Sallie 
dispiayed a number of steps that she had never 
performed with himself. Humiliated, he with- 
drew to the gentlemen’s dressing room. He 
smoked there a bitter cigaret. In. fact, he 
smoked numberless evil-tasting tubes of 
tobacco. For during those occasional dances 
which Sallie granted to him, he could see the 
grinning face of Riley hovering in the doorway, 
awaiting a momentary cessation of the music 
to cut in. And somehow Wilbert could not 
resist the champion’s intrusions. He was over- 
whelmed not so much by the assurance of 
Riley as by the complaisance of Sallie Curry. 
And when, at the end of the interminable 
evening, Riley insisted on escorting them both 
home in his imported car, Wilbert was too sick 
of heart to resist. Riley dropped him at his 
lodging house and then went on with Sallie. 

Nearly all night Wilbert lay awake, visual- 
izing Sallie’s ride home. Perhaps the bold 
champion might even have kissed her good- 
by; would Sallie have resisted? 

“He remembered the tenderness of Sallie’s 
manner toward him in the past few months. 
It suddenly came to him that he had been too 
complacent, too assured of his place in the 
girl’s regard. Perhaps, through stupidity, he 
had wasted his opportunity. Suddenly he 
realized that he loved Sallie. But with realiza- 
tion came remembrance of conversations in 
which he had harped upon the matter-of-fact 
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liking of their relationship. Pride entered his 


thoughts. If she preferred a prize-fighter to 
him, she could have the prize-fighter. He 
would be pleasantly friendly as in the past. 
But never, never, never would he ask Sallie 
Curry to marry him until someone had knocked 
out Cyclone Riley. Pride travels strange 
paths; this was the path of Wilbert’s pride. 

This was the beginning of their estrange- 
ment. Sallie, next day at the store, was willing 
to ask Wilbert to forgive her. But she couldn’t, 
in modesty, do that. It would be an assump- 
tion that Wilbert could be hurt by her, and 
she had no right to such an assumption until 
Wilbert had told her that he loved her. So 
she went to the theater with Cyclone Riley. 

The next evening Wilbert called. He wasn’t 
going to let Sallie Curry know how she had 
hurt him. He would continue their friendly 
acquaintance. He ignored their slight quarrel 
at the dance; he even ignored the profusion of 
flowers in her room, though he knew that only 
Cyclone Riley could have sent them. 

And so he and champion Riley began divid- 
ing the hours allotted by Sallie to diversion. 
Occasionally the two men met. The Cyclone, 
conscious of his power and wealth, would jeer 
at Wilbert. 

“How’s the Beetle today?” he would ask. 
For some reason he had thus nicknamed 
Wilbert. 

Wilbert would grin in sickly fashion, when 
every ounce of his one hundred and forty-seven 
pounds yearned to launch itself at the champion. 
But although he did not lack courage, Wilbert 
possessed discretion. He was marked for a 
great business career, not for an early death. 
Who was he to defy the fates by swinging on 
Cyclone Riley? 

Be it known that Sallie Curry took a certain 
malicious delight in the goading of Wilbert by 
Riley. For she resented the fact that Wilbert 
never protested to her against the share of 
time which she gave to the champion. She 
disliked Riley after the first day, but she was 
angry with Wilbert. She had given him 
chances enough; besides, we like to hurt the 
thing we love. We don’t like to hurt it too 
much, but just a teeny little scratch . . . 

The Bon Ton dance was held in the middle 
of March. Toward the end of May Riley left 
New York to meet a contender for the title in 
Seattle. The night before he left he spoke to 
Sallie. 

“After this Western would-be kisses the 
canvas, Miss Curry,” he said, “I’m going to 
take a little run down to San Berdoo and look 
the ranch over. What kind of furniture do 
you like in the living room?” 

“Does it make any difference?” asked Sallie 
demurely. 

The champion guffawed. Sallie thought 
that his laugh was most unpleasant. 

“Considering that you’re going to live in it, 
it ought to make a lot of difference.” 

“Are you asking me to marry you?” de- 
manded Sallie. 

“Certainly not,” replied Riley. “I’m telling 

Sallie flushed. Even more than she resented 
Wilbert’s failure to come to the point, she dis- 
liked the assurance of the Cyclone. 

“You assume a lot,” she said. , 

Again the Cyclone guffawed. “I ain’t 
exactly a hick,” he told her. “You’re a high 
stepper and all that, but you ain’t turning 
down Cyclone Riley.” 

“How can I until you ask me to marry you?” 
she countered. 

For the third time the champion emitted his 
boisterous laugh. ‘You’re as liable to turn 
me down as the Seattle set-up is to knock me 
down,” he declared. “We'll set the day when 
I come back.” 


We mustn’t blame the Cyclone. For the 


two years of his reign as champion women had 
adulated him. His physical prowess and his 
money made him an object of flattery. It 
never entered his head that any woman could 
look upon him save with eyes of love. He 
would have been amazed had he been able to 
read Sallie’s thoughts about him. 
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Wilbert, of course, knew the exact date of 
Riley’s departure. The sporting pages of the 
newspapers informed him of this. For he had 
become an ardent reader of these pages, study- 
ing avidly the records of all the middle-weight 
pugilists, especially the records of those who 
aspired to the crown so jauntily worn by Riley. 
But even had he never opened the newspapers 
he would have known the date, for numerous 
workers in the Bon Ton mentioned the fact to 


him. They were sorry for Wilbert, although * 


they could hardly blame Sallie. After all, 
there’s quite a difference between a floor-walker 
and a middle-weight champion. And everyone 
assumed that Sallie would marry Riley. 

But Riley’s departure was not mentioned by 


either Sallie or Wilbert to each other. Nor did. 


Wilbert increase the number of his calls upon 
Sallie. But he did invite her to accompany 
him to the summer outing, on July second, at 
Hallowe’en Park, of the Bon Ton employees. 
Sallie accepted. 

The firm had supplied half a dozen huge 
buses, and the entertainment committee had 
chosen a spot remote from New York in order 
that a long and glorious ride might be enjoyed 
by everyone. In front of the main entrance 
of the Bon Ton—closed in honor of the occa- 
sion—the buses were drawn up. Impatiently 
awaiting Sallie, Wilbert walked up and down 
the sidewalk. The start could not be de- 
layed for her. The drivers gave her the last 
possible moment of grace; she did not arrive. 
Wilbert chivalrously refused to go. He would 
await Sallie and take a train instead with her 
and join the party at the park. But two 
minutes after the last bus had departed an 
imported car came around the corner. In the 
driver’s seat sat Cyclone Riley and beside him 
was Sallie. 

“Awfully sorry,” said Sallie. “But Mr. 
Riley just arrived from the West. He called 
around in his car, and when he found that we 
were going on an excursion he said that he 
would take us both. Isn’t he nice? It will be 
so much more fun this way, won’t it?” 

“Yes, won’t it?” Wilbert seemed to agree. 
He could have wept in his wrath and humilia- 
tion. But he was too proud to let the other 
two suspect his feelings. So he climbed into 
the tonneau. For thirty-five miles he had an 
entrancing view of Riley’s shaven neck, and 
the nape of Sallie’s. They traveled too fast 
for conversation between the front and rear 
seats, even if Wilbert had been in the mood 
for talk. But it happened that the imported 
car had passed six Bon Ton buses in succes- 
sion on the concourse, and the occupants of 
each bus, recognizing those who rode in the 
imported car, had cheered lustily. And in their 
cheers Wilbert had read jeers. It was the 
most miserable ride of his life. 

But then, as they passed through Stamford, 
the imported car began to cough and sputter. 
It finally came to a halt. The champion was 
forced—Wilbert offered no aid—to walk to a 
near-by drug store and telephort a garage. 
A mechanic came in a flivver roadster. He said 
that he would have to go back to the garage 
for tools. Recognizing the champion, he 
eagerly offered to drive the car, when its car- 
buretor was adjusted, to Hallowe’en Park. 
His flivver was too dirty to convey the lady to 
the park. But he would send a taxi, unless 
they were willing to ride in a trolley-car, bound 
for their destination, which had just stopped 
near-by. 

Always quick of decision, the champion said 
that they would take the trolley. They 
boarded it. The champion tendered a twenty 
dollar bill in payment of fare. The conductor 
shook his head. 

“T ain’t got change,” he stated. “You ought 
to know better than offer a big bill like that.”’ 

Cyclone Riley was always sensitive to re- 
buke. ‘No need of giving me a lecture, kid,” 
he said. 

The conductor eyed him with gray eyes as 
icy as the champion’s blue pair. 

“No need of your getting fresh about it,” 
he retorted. 

“Let me pay the fares,” said Wilbert. 
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The champion waved the offer aside. “Let 
this dumbbell conductor dig up change.” 

Theodore Roosevelt Casey smiled coldly. 
“My name ain’t dumbbell; it’s Casey,” he 
stated. 

“Mine’s Riley,” retorted the champion. 
“Cyclone Riley. Ever hear the name?” 

Casey yawned in the champion’s face. ‘Sure 
Ihave. The.guy that fights no-decision bouts.” 

Now this was not strictly true, but managers 
of rival middle-weights frequently asserted that 
the champion never risked his title against a 
good man in a state where the referee was 
empowered to decide who won. There was 
color enough to the charge to anger Riley. 

“T’ll take a decision right here if there’s any 
more loose conversation,” he stated flatly. 

Sallie interposed. She dreaded a scene like 
this. But other passengers, hearing the cham- 
pion’s name, crowded excitedly toward the 
end of the car. One prosperous looking old 
gentleman showed a spirit quite at variance 
to his kindly countenance. 

“Don’t take any of his impertinence, con- 
ductor,” he advised. ‘“‘He’s a bully; all prize- 
fighters are.” 

The Cyclone cast a baleful glance at the old 
gentleman. Then he patted Sallie on the arm. 
She was uttering nervous pleas to him. 

“IT know my rights,” said Riley. “I’m not 
going to let any cheap conductor get gay with 
me. He changes my twenty.” 

The kindly old gentleman spoke scornfully. 
“I suppose, you big brute, that you’ll strike 
him if he doesn’t do as you say.” 

Riley looked at the old man; then he turned 
to the freckled face of Casey. He guffawed 
unpleasantly. 

“T wouldn’t hit a little runt like this,” he 
said. “I’d just give him a nice sweet kiss on 
the brow.” 

Casey’s face flushed. The Cyclone saw that 
he had somehow struck home. His fates were 

erverse today. They put into his mind the 
idea of suiting the action to the word. In 
order to humiliate Casey, to show his contempt 
for the belligerent little conductor, he bent 
over and kissed Casey on the forehead. 

From Casey’s left hip a knotted round fist 
rose. The chuckle that had gone up and down 
the ranks on that day when Papa Joffre had 
kissed him rang in his ears now. For more 
than five years Casey had remembered his 
embarrassed humiliation. He was proud that 
Joffre had honored him, but that anyone 
should dare to make light of the method of 
the honoring was unendurable. He had 
fought Tony Marinelli, and had sincerely 
offered to fight the whole regiment. In his 
mind had come a fixed idea. No man could 
say “kiss” to Casey, much less translate the 
word to action. 

Utterly unprepared, his head twisted so that 
his neck muscles offered no resistance, Cyclone 
Riley went down, completely knocked out by 
a punch on the jaw. At least, the papers next 
day said that it was a punch on the jaw; in 
reality it was the last lingering detonation of 
the kiss of Papa Joffre that had knocked the 
champion out. 

As Riley fell he jolted against Sallie; Wilbert 
threw out his arms to prevent her falling; her 
lips were less than a quarter of an inch from 
his own. From the corner of his eye he saw 
Riley unconscious on the floor of the car. The 
Cyclone had been knocked out, and an in- 
hibition had been removed from the psycho- 
logical complexes of Wilbert. He pressed his 
lips against those so near his. And as their 
mouths touched, his uttered the question, “Will 
you marry me?” and hers replied, ‘‘Yes.” 

Flushed with the exertion of the blow that 
had floored the champion, Casey stared at this 
unseemly exhibition. 

“Fare, please,” he said. He glanced down 
at Cyclone Riley. His freckled face wreathed 
in a grin. ‘You don’t have to pay for this 
baby,” he said. “He rides free.” 


Cyclone Riley stirred. He climbed un- 


steadily to his feet. He saw Wilbert and Sallie 
sitting in the center of the car; their arms were 
quite frankly about each other, and Sallie’s 
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head rested on Wilbert’s shoulder. The 
champion shrugged his shoulders. He stared 
at Casey. He had no desire to be arrested. 
He wished no continuance of the brawl. He 
swung off the car. So did a newspaper man. 
For the first time in his life the Cyclone found 
publicity unpleasant. 

The kindly old gentleman approached 
Casey. “You did right to resent that bully’s 
insult,” he declared. “I am President of the 
Society to Prevent Pugilism. You look like an 
intelligent young man. Would you like a better 
job? An outdoors job?” 

“Thanks,” said Private Casey. He stared 
at Sallie and Wilbert. “No spooning in this 
car,” he announced. _ 

Blushingly Sallie returned his stare. “But 
we’re going to be married this afternoon,” she 
told him. 

“That makes it different,” said Casey. 

Two months later Cyclone Riley maneuvered 
his beaten opponent into position for the 
knockout. One who had wagered that the 
champion would win not later than the sixth 
round uttered a disgruntled cry in this, the 
ninth round. 

“Aw, whynell don’t you kiss him?” he called. 

The question revived memories of recent 
bitter and public humiliation. The champion 
looked up. A wild, roundhouse right, the 
last despairing effort of a vanquished man, 
clipped the champion on, the jaw. Cyclone 
Riley was no longer champion of the world. 

Yes, there was Helen and also Cleopatra. 
But what about Papa Joffre? 


Edna Ferber, whose stories get 
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The Old Game 


(Continued from page 66) 


four little Hawleys had done a little arting of 
their own. Jim laughed as he watched them 
scurrying about underfoot—plump, dirty, tow- 
headed mites, keeping up a perpetual clamor. 
The rough wooden floor with its worn oilcloth 
“art square,” the ugliness of the big stove, and 
the shabby furniture, seemed to vanish in 
face of the abounding cheer of the humanity 
it served. 

Through it all Ma Hawley moved placidly. 
She was a big, homely woman, with a wide 
mouth, pale, friendly eyes and awkward, cal- 
loused hands. Newly sensitized to such things, 
he noticed those hands, contrasting them with 
Gerry’s pink perfection. The nails were 
broken, the skin blackened and seamed in 
ridges. But how marvelously capable and 
kind they were. They seemed to hold in their 
grip not only her work but the destinies of all 
she served. Once over her threshold he felt 
as if he, too, were part of her brood. It was 
notorious how she “babied” her hulk of a hus- 
band. Jim had joined with the camp in 
kidding Bill on that score in the past. But 
now he himself accepted that babying as 
naturally as he accepted the huge helpings of 
beef stew, vegetable soup and gingerbread 
which loaded the old pine table. 

Some different from the camp at the lake! 
Imagine old Amy Cartwright or fat Mrs. Went- 
worth fussing around a bunch of kids or an old 
codger like Bill Hawley. Living like Mrs. 
Hawley had lived. Had every one of her 
babies out on the desert, without a doctor. 
And nursed a Mexican woman through small- 
pox when little Ted Hawley was only a month 
old. There wasn’t a man within fifty miles 
who didn’t almost worship her. A lot of wor- 
ship those old bats up at the lake would get if 
it weren’t for their money. 
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Often he caught himself trying to imagine 
Gerry in this setting. Gerry! Gerry mop- 
ping up after dirty little feet, Gerry wiping 
four running noses, Gerry calmly poulticing 
her man’s neck while he roared with peevish- 
ness! He grinned at the vision. Fat chance! 
Yet why did he continue to return to it? 

The mills of the gods grind slowly—but 
there’s no law against an enterprising person 
putting a little grease on their axles. Gerry 
was an enterprising person. Jim was right 
in thinking that this trip was part of her ma- 
neuvering, although even the principals were 
none too sure of it. She had managed to cast 
an air of mystery over Jim’s departure after 
the New Year’s dance. Was she engaged? Or 
had she refused him? Only one course or the 
other could account for her complacency. So 
she stilled the gossip. But she did not still the 
rage of hunger in her heart. Had she failed? 
That remained to be seen. Meanwhile, it was 
easy to manipulate a trip to Lake Mariposa 
for restless people who sought new play- 
grounds. 

But once there, she made no progress. Jim 
was different; moodier, more self-conscious, but 
also more difficult. She had thought she 
understood all men and that Jim was the sim- 
plest of the breed. What more did they want 
in a woman than beauty, wit, charm, audacity? 
She had them all in abundance. By every 
right, even the right of his own obvious prefer- 
ence, Jim was Her Man. But she got no 
further than that. Just stubbornness—that 
must be it. 
things Gerry did. Gradually an idea took 
shape .. 

They had been rowing for two hours, loiter- 
ing around the small wooded islets which 
dotted the long lake, skirting the shores to 
pull down branches of blossoming shrubs, and 
had landed at length on one of the islands, 
some three miles from their starting point. 
Jim had demurred. The sun would be setting in 
half an hour. Her folks would be wondering. 

“Oh, come on, don’t be a grouch!” Gerry 
had laughed. ‘We won’t be asecond. There’s 
some dogwood here that I want to get.” 

Reluctantly Jim climbed out and headed for 
the tree, glimmering white through the thick 
undergrowth. He didn’t understand himself 
today. He had wanted to come on this trip, 
had forgotten his nervousness at being alone 
with Gerry. But in the middle of the after- 
noon it had come back. Worse than nervous- 
ness, a sort of hot contempt for her and all her 
kind. How useless they were! How silly this 
game of fast and loose they played with each 
other!—women baiting men, men_ bullying 
women. Look at this girl! What earthly use 
was she? Not a thought in her empty head. 
Just going around upsetting people who wanted 
to work. Well, he was going to cut it out, and 
they could holler their heads off if they wanted 
to. He was going to go up with the drive in 
the mountains and see if he couldn’t forget all 
this trash. 

He moved ahead sulkily and began cutting 
the long sprays of dogwood. So engrossed was 
he with his own resentful thoughts that he 
didn’t hear her when she first spoke. 

“You needn’t be in a hurry,” she repeated 
coolly, seating herself on a boulder. 

“We've got to hurry. Look at the time. 
It’s a long way back,” he grunted. 

“Tt sure is,” grinned Gerry. “And it would 
make mighty wet walking.” 

Something deeper than banter in her tone 
arrested him. He looked at her quizzically. 
“Wet walking? What are you driving at?” 

“Oh, nothing!—only the boat’s gone,” she 
drawled, with aggravating composure. 

“The—boat’s—gone! For the luvva Mike, 
what happened? Get loose? Here, you take 


these flowers—I’ll swim for it!” He was 
already eff when her voice stopped him. 
“Vou needn’t.” 
“But you said it had broken loose.” 
“I didn’t either. I said it was gone. And 


itis. I sent it.” 
“You sent 


He needed to be jarred out of it. | 
But how? Originating jars was one o’ the best | 
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“Yep. Stove a hole in it and gave it a shove 
that sent it ten feet off that deepest point. It’s 
down in the mud for keeps now.’ 

“But you’re crazy! What made you do 
that? You must have gone clean off your 
chop, Gerry. Staving in a boat! How’ll we 
get home?” 

“We aren’t going home. 
camp right here.” 

“But your folks will be wild. They won’t 
know where you are. Of all the idiotic——” 

“No, they won’t be wild. I told them I was 
going to ride down to your ranch with you and 
visit there for three days. They won’t get 
anxious for three days.” 

“Three days! Holy smoke! What’ll we 
be doing for three days?” 

“Camping. And making a raft so we can 
paddle back to them after the three days 
are up and they begin to send out searching 
parties.” 

“But, my Lord, what'll you tellthem? How 
will you explain your staving in that boat? 
What will they think of us going off to camp 
like this for three days, all alone in this fool 
place?” 

“What will they think? Just what I want 
them to think, old dear. They’ll think that 
you got so crazy about me that you kidnaped 
me and so——” 

“So—what?” 

“So it will just be up to you to marry me.” 

“My gosh!” He whispered it. Before the 
audacity of a scheme like this his breath failed. 
“You really mean you’ve cooked up this job 
to get married?” 

“What a beastly vulgar way to put it, Jim! 
You make me sick. Don’t you suppose I can 
get enough men to marry me without ‘cooking 
up jobs’? I just did this to give you a boost!” 

“A boost?” 

“Sure.” She sauntered nearer, dropped an 
ingratiating hand on his arm. ‘“You’re such 
a slow old thing, Jim. But I know you like 
me a lot. Only just because you turned me 
down in the Du Bois that night you’re bound 
you'll stick to it. Well, perhaps that might 
have worked when grandma was a kid, but the 
girls nowadays handle things differently. We 
get action. If I wasn’t sure you liked me I 
wouldn’t have bothered. But you can’t fool 
me, Jim. I know perfectly well you want to 
marry me, and everyone else knows it, too. So 
I’m just helping you along. Now, of course, 
you'll just have to marry me.” 

Brazen words—but the flippant mouth trem- 
bled at the corners and the defiant eyes watched 
fearfully. 

“Why will I have to marry you?” He was 
shouting with rage. The little fool! To pull 
a stunt like this! ‘“Why’ll I have to marry 
you?” he repeated as she stared at him. 

“Why—why, what else can you do?” she 
gasped. She had foreseen everything but this 
question and the problem it implied. “Why, 
you can’t do anything else! No decent man 
would spend three days and nights with a girl 
on an island after everyone had seen him tak- 


We’re going to 


ing her off, and then not marry her. It simply 
isn’t done.” 
“Well, it’s going to be done. You betcha 


life it’s going to be done!” 

“Jim—Jim Carter! Do you know what 
you’re saying? Everyone knows you’ve been 
hanging around me ever since last Octo- 
ber 

“T haven’t either——’ 

“Yes, you have, too. Perhaps you didn’t 
mean marriage, but they think you did. You 
can’t fool around a girl in my set and not mean 
marriage as if we were waitresses or shop girls, 
I'll tell you that, Jim Carter! They’re talking 
already, and my reputation wouldn’t be worth 
the price of old rags if we weren’t married after 
this.” 

“Then I guess you'll have to stand it, be- 
cause you’re not going to get married. Not to 
me, anyway. If you’re tough enough to rig up 


a scheme like this I reckon you can stand a 
| littie talking!” 

Darkness had come as they wrangled, and 
with it the sharp cold of mountain nights. 
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Having delivered his ultimatum, Jim refused to 
talk further and busied himself with building a 
fire. For the time Gerry’s forces were spent. 
Adroit young schemer that she was, this out- 
come had never occurred to her. Her action, 
although melodramatic, was laid along lines as 
true to tradition as the rules for knitting. 
Given a young unmarried man, a pretty girl, 
a desert isle, and mating followed as the morn 
the night. Also, no man who played the game 
ever “refused to guard a woman’s good name.” 
Jim was of her own caste, queer though 
his mode of living might be. He was bred in 
her creed. She could bank on his doing the 
right thing with a desert island as surely as 
she could bank on his doing the right thing 
with a salad fork. 

So she had banked on it. And behold, he 
wasn’t doing the right thing. He had every 
intention of doing the wrong thing. For the 
first time in her voluble career she was abso 
lutely dumb with amazement. Her code, the 
code of all her world, had failed her. 

“How did you plan to eat?” was the surly 
inquiry which finally broke their silence. “I 
suppose you were so full of this cute romantic 
stunt of yours that you didn’t think of a little 
thing like food.” 

“I did, too,” she snapped in rejoinder. “I 
rowed up here two days ago and cached a lot 
of stuff under that big boulder down by the 
shore.” 

Jim looked at her with reluctant admiration. 
She was a nut all right, but she certainly knew 
how to plan the details. As he surveyed the 
cache of food and blankets his admiration grew. 
If he hadn’t wanted to kill her he could almost 
have liked that girl! For a young person who 
had never poked her nose inside of a kitchen 
she had proved herself a commissary genius. 
There was food, splendid, riotous food for a 
month. 

“Well, I’ll show her some real cooking,” he 
muttered to himself. Then he stopped sud- 
denly. ‘No, I’m hanged if I do. She’s so 
keen on being lost in the wilderness—then let 
her see how it feels. I never asked her to lose 
us here and I’m not going to make things com- 
fortable for her. She can cook for herself or 
go without.” 

Nevertheless, as he cooked an individual 
portion of bacon and eggs he felt like a dog. 
And no whipped cur ever gulped food with 
more haste and discomfort than he as he herded 
by himself with his lonely plate. 

“But where’s mine?” she at last demanded. 

“Yours is back there where mine was, under 
the rock. If you want supper, cook it!” he 
announced with a masterfulness he was far 
from feeling. 

“But I can’t cook, You know I can’t.” 

“Then you oughta thought of that before 
you decided to take up life on this island. I 
never hired out for a cook yet and I’m not going 
to start now.” 

She started to speak—choked—then resumed 
her sulky contemplation of the fire. As he 
watched her Jim relented. Sprawled near the 
fire later, watching her munch crackers, he was 
almost moved to apology. After all—— 

“Jim,” she said suddenly, “just why don’t 
you want me? I know you like me.” 

_ “Sure I like you,” he replied, forgetting cau- 
tion in remorse. 

“Then, why don’t you want to marry me?” 

“Because”—he paused. Just why didn’t he 
want to marry her? Seeing her alone there, 
small and appealing by the camp-fire, he real- 
ized as he had never realized before just how 
much hejdid like her. Yet even as he realized 
it, marriage seemed the more impossible. How 
frame that possibility in words to her or to 
himself? 

“Why, Jim?” 

“Well, I don’t know whether I can make 
you see, Gerry. I understand your world but 
you don’t understand mine. Back in New 
York if a girl is pretty and popular and a man 
has plenty of money and likes her, that’s rea- 
son enough for marrying. But it’s no reason 
at all out here. Marriage means more than 
liking the fellows who live as I live—and I 
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won’t live any other way. It means a lot of 
hard work. You- can’t be bothered with a 
woman that’s got to be made love to or taken 
care of. You want—a partner.” 
“But heavens, Jim—you wouldn’t expect 
your wife to do washing or ploughing or-——” 
“Well, if there wasn’t anyone else to do it, I 


_don’t see why I shouldn’t expect her to do as 


? 


much as she could 

“Jim Carter! You talk like a butcher or a 
garbage man!” 

“T don’t know as marriage is any different 
for a butcher or a garbage man than for anyone 
else. That is, a real marriage. And you bet I’m 
not going to be tricked into any other kind.” 

“Then you don’t think I’d make a real wife?” 
Hurt pride was in that question—but also 
something more. Something that he forced 
himself to disregard. 

“No, I honestly don’t, Gerry. You’re just 
plumb useless for practical purposes.” 

What was there to say after that? They made 
crude shelters near the fire, Jim grimly refusing 
to help, or to sympathize when the rough 
branches tore her hands. But long after she 
slept he lay watching her. And once he 
groaned and buried his head in his arms. 
Sleeping, she seemed such a nice little girl. 

The mills of the gods grind slowly though 
they hasten a bit if you grease the axles. But 
they grind on just the same, and sometimes you 
wish you hadn’t monkeyed with the grease. 
The next day it rained. There are rains and 
rains. There are rains which are part of the 
civilized procedures of society. And there are 
rains which are the very devil. This was one 
of the devil kind. It leaped upon them in the 
midst of their raft making. . 

Jim didn’t want to be interrupted in making 
that raft. He felt fhat he was being involved 
in an endurance test. If he didn’t get the raft 
something else would get him. An incredible 
something closely connected with the dejected 
little figure that labored at his side. Gerry 
backed by the traditions of her clan, had been 
a hard, defiant young Amazon. Gerry, with 
her tray of charms rejected as though they were 
tinsel toys, and her code spat upon, was as 
humiliated a little vagabond as ever dragged a 
log to a commanding word. Give her time, 
and she’d be back with an uppercut that would 
knock him groggy. Jim hadn’t a doubt of 
that. But he didn’t propose to give her time. 
He was going to build that raft and get out of 
here. 

Then down came the rain. It looked good 
for a couple of days a. any rate. In the mean- 
time it was hopeless to think of crossing that 
hissing lake in a raft, even if one were com- 
pleted. He’d have to make a decent shelter 
or they’d be drowned like rats. For the next 
three hours he worked madly while Gerry 
humbly warmed beans and made horrible coffee 
over a smoking fire—a softened and adorable 
Gerry despite a smudge on her nose; but Jim 
wasn’t looking for romantic pictures. He was 
going to build that shelter and he built it. It 
was night before it was finished and the trail 
to the food cache was a slimy trap. Twice he 
had covered it, falling a dozen times. A couple 
more loads would make it. He started 
« ‘ 

He was never able to figure how she’d done 
it. A little thin girl like that, and he edging 
two hundred. It must have taken her an hour 
of terrible tugging to get him back in the shel- 
ter, and he utterly unconscious and unable to 
help. He remembered falling—or did some- 
thing rise and hand him an awful wallop on 
the head? At any rate he’d gone out. It was 
midnight before he moved, and yelled at the 
pain of it. Inan instant she was by him, hold- 
ing him still. At least he thought she was 
there. He couldn’t see her. Something beastly 
over his eyes. He tried to brush it away— 
then darkness again. 

The rain was drumming steadily through a 
slovenly dawn when he awoke. He was dizzy, 
sick, bewildered. Peevish. His head was 2 
bulging agony, his leg a tortured log, his stom- 
ach the vortex of all misery. What had hap- 


pened? He tried to speak—whined instead. 
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And as before, she was there instantly. 

“Keep cool, Jim,” she said, smoothing the 
blankets over a tent-like arrangement of 
branches which arched over his leg. ‘You 
aren’t dead-yet, though you certainly did your 
darnedest.” 

“Whashmassher?” 

“Sprained ankle. Mashed head. All fixed 
now. I’ve tied youupas best I could. Didn’t 
have much for bandages except an old dish- 
cloth. Believe me, I wished we were still 
wearing petticoats when I began to mop up 
yourgore. That’s what they always bound up 
their heroes with, wasn’t it?” She was ac- 
tually laughing. ‘‘Here now, don’t try to talk. 
Drink this.” 

Spoonful by spoonful she guided the most 
awful coffee he had ever tasted through his lips. 
No moonshine ever held a more potent kick. 
It tasted like essence of rattlesnake, but it 
literally yanked him out of his dizziness and 
nausea. He began to speak coherently. 

“Tt sure hurts,” he groaned. Manlike, he 
was ripe for recrimination. He longed to say, 
“And it’s all your fault!” But she forestalled 


im. 

“T’ll bet it does,” she agreed, “and I could 
murder myself for starting all this, Jim. If I 
could swim across the lake I’d do it, but I 
can’t. But I know how to take care of the 
sprain—mother sprained her ankle last year, 
too. You can’t possibly swear worse than she 
looked. And we’ll manage somehow until the 
three days are up. They won’t worry before 
that. Then I'll light a fire on the beach and 
somebody will be sure to come. I won’t be a 
dud—honestly, Jim, I won’t.” 

He grunted in response. These were fair 
words, but words didn’t stop the throbbing of 
his head or the aching of his beastly leg. He 
muttered and snorted. After a while he slept. 

He woke to a clearing sky, the brisk crackle 
of.a fire and the smell of burning onions. 
Gerry was evidently not one of those artists 
who cook by ear from the first sight of a frying 
pan. But what she missed in technique she 
made up in determination. Somehow a meal 
evolved, mangled in spots, but mainly edible. 
To his surprise Jim found himself hungry and, 
against his best martyr instincts, cheerful. 
Sunset saw them laughing over emptied plates. 

he moon rose over a community at peace, 
smoking its pipe and filing its torn nails in 
friendly nearness, but saying darned little. 

Three times during the night he woke to see 
her sitting there, a small hunched figure tend- 
ing the flames that he might not be chilled. 
Twice he ordered her to bed, but she only 
laughed. The third time he watched her 
silently. Strangely he thought of homely 
Jessie Hawley, babying her man. Funny things, 
women. Queer how a fellow leaned on them— 
even when he knew they weren’t worth the 
powder to blow them up. Oh, well 

Morning and sunshine on the lake. And 
Gerry battling bravely with an ax. Gerry 
carrying water, tending fire, making something 
that was almost toast. 

“We'll have to light the fire on the beach 
today to guide them. I'll need a lot of 
kindling,” she remarked with a cheeriness 
which found no answering echo. 

Why did his heart lie as limp as his sprained 
ankle and ache as savagely? Hang it, was he 
going to make a fool of himself now, when this 
rotten mess was almost over? He’d have to 
snap out of it. Just because she’d bucked to 
and taken care of him was no guarantee she was 
out of the Pekingese class. Lying in sulky 
silence he thus fortified himself. But to decide 
to take a brace is one thing—and to take it is 
quite another. He watched the fire built, saw 
its pillar of smoke mounting through the tree 
trunks against a sky warmly azure at noon, 
flaming to primrose, paling to heliotrope, then 
darkening to violet as night came down. Their 
dinner was a silent one, eaten hastily. Their 
Scanty talk seemed a surface hedging against 
a growing shyness. 

“Maybe they’ll see it better at night than 
they can by day,” she volunteered, breaking 
their moody contemplation of the flames. 


Easy to Learn. 
Easy to Operate 


The Remington Portable is easy to 
learn because it has the one and only 
standard keyboard, with four rows of keys 
and no shifting for figures—exactly like 
the big machines—the keyboard univer- i 
sally adopted by business as the best. 


It is easy to operate because it is the 
most complete portable ty pewriter, with 
every feature common to the larger ma- 
chines. So light it can be carried any- 
where, so convenient it can be used 
anywhere, and so small that it fits in a 
case only four inches high. It is com- 

act, strong and durable. And its work 
is beautiful—always. 


Remington branches and dealers ‘ 
everywhere sell the Remington Port- 
able. Use it as you pay, if you wish. 
Ask for a demonstration, or write for 
illustrated “For You—ForEverybody”. 
Address Department 122. 
We believe we make the best ' 


typewriter ribbon in the world 
and its name is PARAGON : 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York—Branches Everywhere 
Remington Typewriter Company of Canada, Limited; 
Main Office, 68 King Street West, Toronto 


PORTABLE 


THE RECOGNIZED LEADER-—IN SALES AND POPULARITY 
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STRAIGHT 
Bristled hair brush 
stroightens the hair 


WAVEX 
Curling hair brush for 
brush-waving the hair 


A Brush for Waving Hair! 


Waves the hair with every stroke! 
Every strand—every hair—is encour- 
aged to curl as it ripples through the 
waving rows of bristles in this scien- 
tifically formed brush! 


If you want wavy hair—that really 
waves, with a real, natural wave— 
use the new brush that brushes in 
waves. Free proof, on your own 
hair ; see offer. 


For years women have done everything 
and anything to make waves in their hair— 
only to brush them out! The hair brush 
with straight rows of bristles straightens 
the soft hairs; how could it be otherwise? 


But now, those who wish wavy hair may 
have it. Your hair will be straight if you 
brush it straight; it will wave if waved in 
the brushing. 


Any Hair Brush-Waved 
With Ease 


All hair requires ten to fifteen minutes 
daily brushing to keep it healthy, or even 
clean. So the brush-wave means no extra 
time nor trouble; all you need is the right 
brush. It’s ready in limited quantity now— 
it is called Wavex—costs no more because 
of the waving feature—a fine quality, 
genuine pig-bristle hair brush that will be a 
delight to use. 


You need no preparation with this scien- 
tific brush—there’s no mystery or “magic” 
in this discovery. No special skill in using, 
just brush your hair—and Wavex will coax 
to curliness in a perfectly natural and 
beneficial way. 


At New York’s beauty show Wavex was 
a sensation. Women were shown and con- 
vinced on the spot. Every brush was soon 
gone, and scores of others left orders. A 
thousand Wavex brushes are reserved and 
ready for this first published announce- 
ment; you are assured a Wavex brush if 
you act promptly. Just your name and 
address brings the brush, and you need not 
send any money unless you want to. 


If you want wavy hair, give Nature a 
chance. All you'll ever require for hair 
that ripples and falls into soft curl is the 
right brush. You'll soon have an effect 


that. all the dressings ever made for hair 
could not duplicate. 


How to Get a Wavex 


Soon the stores will be supplied with 
Wavex brushes, but you need not wait for 
yours. We will forward one brush to any 
address. Then you may see for yourself 
what a marvelous beauty aid has been 
found in the curling hair brush. What you 
save in beauty parlor fees makes the cost 


‘of Wavex insignificant. Send for yours 


now—pay the postman when you get it. 


Nore: Everyone needs, and should use a good 
hair brush and the Wavex is a quality brush with 
genuine pig bristles hand-set in its strong, grace- 
ful ebonized wood back. The introductory price 
is three dollars! So, the wonderful waving fea- 
ture really costs nothing. 


One Thousand 


CURLING HAIR BRUSHES 
Ready Now For FREE TEST! 


Until further notice the makers of Wavex 
will distribute to readers direct. One brush 
only, at the special price of $3 to each who 
gg immediate use of the coupon printed 


end no money antes you prefer; you save 
if But. either way, a 
week’s trial is free—with every 
penny returned if you don’t get results that 
make you glad and grateful. ubt it if you 
like, but sd it! Here is the coupon; 


The DRS. J. EGAN, Manufactory, Dept. 5-A, 220 

S. State St., go, Ill. 
Please send me one Wavex curling hair brush 

for a week’s free demonstration which must et 

me, or my money is to be return 

pay postman $3 and postage. (or enclose “3 

now and get brush prepaid.) 


State....... 
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“Maybe,” he grunted. Then: ‘ies to 
get back, Gerry?” 

For a second she did not answer. "Yes, Fi 
suppose so,” she said at last. “I’m anxious 
for you, Jim. I’m worried about the ankle. . 
Does it hurt much?” 

“Not much,” he muttered. “I—I haven't 
minded much.” 

He wished she would turn so that he could 
see her face. For the first time the realization 
came to him that this was the last time he was 
to see that small red head dark against the fire. 
Suddenly all those campfires to come went 
cold for. Jim. 

As at the sudden spurting of a flame in his 
own consciousness he understood the hunger 
and unrest of the last three months. Simple, 
now that he realized what it meant. . As sim- . 
ple as his love for the open trail, the kick of a 
good job done, the rest by an open fire. Sim- 
ple as life. Part of life Part of being hun- 
gry. The biggest hunger of all—the hunger of 
aman for his mate. He thought it would only — 
come with the right woman, so he’d left it to 
fate to do his picking forhim. And now, irony . 
of ironies, she had sent him this. Tonk 
red head, outraging every theory he had ever 
held, utterly useless, yet setting him mad. - If 
only’ he had never seen her in this tender,’ 
mothering mood. It wouldn’t last. . He knew . 
it wouldn’t last. And yet ‘if it “did—— 
Nights on the trail together! Rain on the 
roof, fire on the hearth—a baby in her arms! 

He gulped—stretched out a hungry. hand, 
then drew it back. Something within his spirit 
stood on its toes and whistled shrill warning to 
one James Carter, in peril of his life. He’d 
better be careful—yes, he’d better be careful. 
Then, like a warm tide, gratitude choked that 
shrill ‘whistling. 

““You’ve been a great little scout, Gerry,” he 
said. ‘Guess I’ve acted like a brute, lying here 
peeving, letting you work your hands off and 
never thanking you.” 

“But it was my fault, Jim! I did it all: 
Oh, if you just knew how ashamed I’ve been! 
You were right. Girls like me—we’re fools. 
We just do anything to get what we want with- 
out thinking of the other fellow. I’m sick with 
shame when I think of it.” 

“And I suppose—you’re 
you ever wanted—what you wanted.” It too 
him a long time to say it. The words didn’t 
come splendidly. He sounded like a little boy 
who is about to cry. 

A small wind arose, stirred the pine branches, 
tiptoed on its way again. Far down the lake 
lights bobbed and nearing voices called, but 
they did not hear. Finally she spoke: 

“Tll never be sorry I wanted—what I 
wanted, Jim!” She had turned to him, and 
the light fell wet across her eyes. “I only 
wish—it had been meant for me.” 

He was trembling, trying to hold himself in 
check. He wouldn’t be a blinded fool. He 
w ouldn’ t! “Youmeanthat? You know what 
you’re saying? You’re not just pulling another 
one of your games on me? You know what 
marrying me would mean—living out here— 
roughing it—dropping out of your set, —— 
ever seeing them—doing all kinds of roug 
things: ad 

His voice broke. He covered his eyes with 
his hands, cursing himself for a babbling fool. 
As if he didn’t already know her answer. 

One by one she lifted his stubborn fingers 
with shy hands. Then bent,and onlyalistening 
heart could have heard her whispered words. 
“T know. Doing rough things, but I won’t 
mind. The roughest thing would be doing 
without you, Jim.” 

He cried out once—then hid his face within 
her arms. 


Elsie Robinson’s “Scarlet San- 
dals,” coming in an early issue 
of CosMopouiTAn, hits straight 
from the shoulder and has a 


plot like a barrel of gunpowder 
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“That's why you're a failure” 


B Bem was a job that the salesmanager dreaded to tackle. For 
it isn’t exactly a pleasant thing to talk to someone about a 
matter so personal as this. 

Yet he realized it was for the man’s own good. He knew that 
this thing was holding him back—making a second or third- 
rater out of a born salesman. 

Sd he got up his courage one morning and told him the blunt 
truth. Many men would have dodged the subject. 

* 


That’s the insidious thing about halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, your- 
self, rarely know when you have it. And even your closest friends won’t tell 
you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic dis- 
order that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately— 
halitosis is only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine 
as a mouth wash and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known 
antiseptic that has been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these 
unusual properties as a breath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh 
and clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really removing the 
old one. The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use 
of Listerine puts you on the safe and polite side. , 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has_ 
dozens of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such fora 
half a century. Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every 
bottle—Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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“Real Money in 


the Bank” 


“Think of it, Nell—$460! And to think 
that just a few months ago we couldn’t save 
a cent. 


“Remember the night we talked it over 
and you persuaded me to send in that I. C. S. 
coupon? It was the best investment we 
ever made. 


“The boss says if I keep on showing the 
same interest in my work there will be a 
still better position open for me soon. It 
certainly does pay to study in spare time.” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy 
prosperous homes because they let the 
Correspondence Schools prepare any in spare time 
for bigger work. 

One hour after supper each night, spent with the 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your home, ‘will prepare you 
for the Position you want in the work you like best. 

This is all we ask: Without cost or obligation, put 
it up to us to prove how we can help you. 


Mail the Coupon To-day! 


INTERNATIONAL ¢ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2531-B,Seranton, 
or position or in sub; 
which have marked an X: 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


|Business Management Salesmanship 
Industri 1 Management dvertising 
Personnel Organization tter Letters 
Traffic Management how Card Lettering 
Business Law Stenography and 
Banking and Banking Law susiness 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) () Civil Se: 

Nicholson Cost Accounting Kallas Mail Clerk 


Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
High n School Subjects 
Llustrating 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Electrical 
Electric Lighting 


Architect 
Blue Print Resting 


1 Draftsman 
Shop Practice 
Positions 


Structural Engineer 
Chemistry [ Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 

lane Engines 


Metallur; culture and Poultry 
team Badio 
11-21-23 
City. State 
Occupation... 


Persons residing in Canada send, this. ‘coupon ‘to ‘the 
International Corr Schools Limited, 
‘Montreal, Canada 


Free Tube 


Make those pimples or blemishes go 
. How many times have 
wished t! 
our skin were without blem- 
? What would you give 
foracool, clear,velvety 


*Lizabeth 
(Continued from page 76) 


tone. Its mild reproach went through her like 
a knife. She felt behind her eyes and in her 
throat the first agonizing astringency of tears. 

“Tl go putt up me hair and get a taste of 
watther ” *Lizabeth’ said, rising stiffly. 
For a moment the side porch, and the dull 
silvery boards bleached by many a tub of 
soapy water, and the rockers, the children 
with their hair still dripping and their tears 
drying on little clean greased cheeks, her 
mother’s faded chocolate percale and Jim’s 
big-form swam in a flashing prismatic blur be- 
fore her eyes; she put out a quick, steadying 
hand. “Have I a touch of the sun on me I 
don’t know,” she muttered. 

“ *Lizabeth———” she heard Jim’s voice say, 
like a roar in her ears. Then all noise and pain 
and weariness ebbed deliciously together into 
healing blackness and silence. 


She was on the couch in mama’s kitchen; 
’Lizabeth knew this heavenly softness of old. 
It was night, for there was a fragrant sharp- 
ness and coolness in the air that made the 
crackle of a wood fire pleasant to hear. 
head was clear, and although relaxed aches 
and pains lurked here and there still in her 
weary body, that only made it the more won- 
derful to lie still. 

There was a subdued clinking of china and 
cutlery going on, and there was an appetizing 
odor of fresh bread and tea. 

“Leave her sleep!” ’Lizabeth, keeping her 
eyes deceitfully closed, heard her mother say 
solicitously. ‘“That’s all she needs. Take 
some more peaches, Jim?” } 

The “Jim” warmed the very cockles of 
’Lizabeth’s heart. They were friends again! 

“Sure, there was an old priest told me 
wance,” went on Mrs. Mulcahey presently, 
“that there was a yoong devil in me mout’. 
But never you mind what I say to you ag’in, 
Jim—mark that.” 

“T’ll never putt her up ag’in what she done 
today, please God, Aunt Eily,” Jim answered 
in a low, tender tone that made ’Lizabeth’s 
closed eyes prick. “An’ I talkin’ so cross to 
her, but it was because it broke me heart to 

see her so! God love her, she’s more saint 
than woman—that one. Sure, the tender 
heart of her was broke entirely when it was her 
mama needed her, and out she come—draggin’ 
the childern eleven crool miles in the heat. 
I thought me head would burst on me when I 
seen she was gone!” added Jim, very low. 
“It wasn’t the childern—thim little Turks 
could do it an’ back and be none the worse— 
but it was of her I was thinkin’.” 

“Look at the way that young feller drunk his 
milk out of a cup,” said the baby’ s grand- 
mother, with a chuckle of relish; “sure, he’s 
half weaned already.’ 

“She’s brought ’em up that way,” Jim pur- 
sued reverently. “It’s out of a book she reads 
everythin’ she’ll be doin’ f’r thim. There’s 
never a dirthy dress on one of me childern, 
and she'll blame herself for it if they get the 
colic on her. She’s an angel, that girl!” Jim 
said, with a break in his voice. 

“J don’t know what I ever done to have her! 
Mrs. Mulcahey added, sniffling, and with a sob. 

*Lizabeth, able to bear no more, half opened 
her brimming eyes. Her hair was ‘brushed and 
lying on her shoulder in a silky braid. She 
had on one of her mother’s ample calico wrap- 
pers, starched and fresh. Her hands, stinging 
and prickling as she moved them, felt clean 
and oiled. 

She ventured a look at the room through 
her lashes. The beloved room, spotless, more 
orderly now with a meal in progress than 
many a kitchen ever is; the tea and the cut 

eaches, the fresh bread and the cold ham 
a discussed by the big, ungainly, silent 
Kitty, by ’Lizabeth’s mother, by Jim—it was 
strangely sweet to see Jimmy back at mama’s 
table again!—and by a fourth person, who 
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BUY DIAMONDS 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 


one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns for over 

years selling direct by 
mail to customers and dealers 
alike all over the world, at 
savings of from 20 to 40%. 


This fine, full cut one oot 
diamond is of bril- 
liancy. Mounted in "latest style 
14K solid gold pierced ring. 
If this ring can be duplicated 
elsewhere for less than 
$200.00 your money will be 
returned at once. Our 


at 
carat, $145.00 
A few weights and prices price direct to you $145.00 


of diamond rings: 


% carat § 31.00 
% carat 50.00 
% carat 73.00 


1% carats 217.00 


2 carats 290.00 
3 carats 435.00 
If desired, rings will 


be sent to any a. 
you may name or an 
Erpress Co, with 
lege of examination. 
Write or beautifully illus- 
trated Free Catalog on 
to Buy Diamonds.”’ 
Tells all a 
monds — their weights, 
sizes. and prices, $2@ to 


J 


Boston, : your 

Corner of Washington and 
Franklin Streets. Dia- 
mond Importers since 1876. 


Free 
Foreign Agencics: Amsterdam, Antwerp and London 


WANT WORK ? 
HOME 

Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING photos. Men or 

women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, guaran- 

tee employment and furnish WORKING OUTFIT FREE 

Limited offer. Write today. 

Artcraft Studios, Dept. T,3900 Sheridan Rd., Chicage 


A Way to 
Make Money 


Join the Rainbow Club 


All girls and women who 
wish to make money are 
eligible. 

Mrs.G.W. McElroy, of New 
York, has earned a great 
many extra dollars in her 
spare time, to devote to her 
special needs and hobbies— 
all through the work of the 
Club. You can do the same. 


Just fill in and mail the coupon today to 
get details of the Rainbow Club plan. 


Helen Willard, Director, Rainbow Club, 
Good Housekeeping Magazine, 
119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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mumbled her food, muttered to herself and 
occasionally turned to some member of the 
company a wavering glance from sunken, 
sharp black eyes. 

This was “Grammar,” ’Lizabeth’s grand- 
mother, who had been a bright-eyed Irish 
colleen of twelve in a smoky Tralee cabin when 
a great Queen came as a girl to the throne of 
England, and who was well upon her way to 
grandmotherhood when the President of her 
adopted country was mortally stricken in a 
crowded theater upon a Good Friday night 
Old Mrs. Wolf might have talked to Washing- 
ton and Napoleon had either lived to some- 
thing like her stalwart age; she was like some 
rare old volume now, when she could be won 
to reminiscence, turning back pages filled with 
the tiny and homely details that must always 
be lost between one generation and another. 

Her head was bald, except for a soft silver- 
white fuzz which she covered with a thick 
tabbed woolen cap. Her face was mahogany 
color, lying in smooth, leathery folds, and her 
voice was a mere cracked thread. Her trem- 


' bling hands were crooked, brown; her head 


always bent forward, her little hooped body 
no larger than that of a child of ten. 

But a personality lived there still, and a 
heart, and a soul, and it was her fortunate lot 
to be among simple folk who valued her for 
every year the more, even as more distin- 
guished and cultivated women might value an 
old painting or a French cabinet or a jewel. 
Grammar was an asset, not a liability, and 
she would some day be mourned as many a 
queenshas not been mourned. 

She’ was the first to see that "Lizabeth was 
awaké. 

“Hello, dear-r-r!”” she quavered. And then, 
“Give; the choild some tay, Eily.” 

Jim sprang to the couch and dropped on his 
knees beside his wife. 

“My darlin’, darlin’ girl,” he said tenderly, 
“that had to come and find her mama in her 
throuble——” 

*Lizabeth gave him a smile of ineffable con- 
tent, put up a languid hand to push the thick 
lock of black hair out of his eyes, rested against 
his shoulder in delicious relaxation. But she 
did not speak. 

“Grammar says she remembers talkin’ to 
Riley,” Jim explained; “she says she must 
have got the whole thing twisted up every 
which-ways——” 

’Lizabeth, straightening a little to take a 
brimming cup of hot tea from her mother, 
smiled again peacefully. 

“Annyway, no har’rm done,” said Mrs. 
Mulcahey. “You can lay there till Jim comes 


\ down to take Tessie back on Monda’; it’ll do 


you no hur’rt to have a good rest. God’s hand 
was in the whole thing, I wouldn’t wondher! 
Annyway, Grammar never meant nothin’ wit’ 
her chatther!” 

’Lizabeth’s eyes moved toward the aged 
woman, who was now officiously sugaring 
peaches, the white grains shaking from the 
spoon. Old Mrs. Wolf looked innocently back 
with one of her wavering glances, and ’Lizabeth 
was surprised vaguely to see something mis- 
chievous, something significant in the look. 
She glanced herself at Jim, at her mother, 
about the pleasant, homely scene, and then 
back at the old woman again. 

This time there was no mistake about it; 
Mrs. Wolf winked, slowly, deliberately. 

And ’Lizabeth, with a great light breaking 
in upon her peaceful heart—a light that seemed 
to encompass the dear bitten, weary babies 
asleep upstairs in the spare room, her mother 
and Jim amicably chatting once more of crops 
and farm work, Kitty hospitably crashing 
dishes, her own lately burdened soul de- 
liciously at rest—’Lizabeth winked back. 


In “The Beating of Wings” Sir 
Philip Gibbs tells a strange story 
of Gipsy blood and its call for a 
titled society girl of England 
—CosMopo.itTan for June. 


They Fight Film 


On teeth, as millions now are doing 
That’s how come the teeth you envy 


ye see pearly teeth now— teeth 
that glisten—as you never did be- 
fore. And you wonder, perhaps, how 
folks get them. 

Those whiter teeth mean safer, 
cleaner teeth—a new era in tooth pro- 
tection. Let us show you the way, 
and send you a ten-day test. 


That dingy coat 


That viscous film you feel on teeth 
1s their great enemy. No ordinary 
tooth paste effectively combats it. 
Under old-way brushing, much of it 
clings and stays. 

Soon it becomes discolored, then 
forms dingy coats. Thus teeth become 
clouded more or less. Beauty is sadly 
marred. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the 


Many careful tests proved these 
methods effective. A new-type tooth 
paste has been created and you may 
apply these methods daily. The name 
is Pepsodent. 

Today leading dentists the world 
over advise it, and careful people of 
some 50 nations now employ it daily. 


You see the results 


You see Pepsodent results wherever 
you look today. You can see them 
on your own teeth. Make this simple 
test. 

Pepsodent does more than fight film. 
It multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva, 
which is there to neutralize mouth 
acids. It multiplies the starch diges- 
tant in the saliva, there to digest starch 
deposits. 

Inallthese ways thismethod meansin 

your home a new dental era. 


teeth to cause decay. 
Germs breed by millions 
in it. They, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of 
_ pyorrhea. 


Dental science has long 
scught ways to fight film. 
A few years ago it found two 
of them. One disintegrates 


agent far 


mation, one removes it with- harsh grit. 


out harmful scouring. 


Protect the 
Enamel 


Pepsodent dis- 
integrate 
film, then re- 
moves it with an 


than enamel. 
Never use a 
film combatant 
the film at all stages of for- which contains 


Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 


the teeth feel after using. 

Mark the absence of the vis- 
s the cous film. See how teeth 

become whiter as the film- 
coats disappear. 


The results will amaze and 
delight you. As long as you 
live you'll be glad that you 
know them. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


PAT. OFF 


10-DAY TUBE FREE 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific tooth 

ste now advised 

y leading dentists 
the world over. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 


191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Dept. 814, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Good Angel the War 
becomes at last 
the Servant Peace 


scientists during the World War, 
drove infection from the war hos- 
itals of France and saved the lives of 
undreds of thousands of wounded men. 

This miracle was performed by the new 
antiseptic, because: First—it had the 
active germ-killing powers of poisonous, 
burning compounds which could not be 
used freely on the human body. Second— 
it had the non-poisonous, non-irritating 
properties of the so-called mild antisep- 
tics which could be used freely on the body 
but were not effective in killing germs. 

The new antiseptic is now used in hos- 
pitals throughout the civilized world. 

Zonite is the form in which this remark- 
able antiseptic has been made available 
for household use. Among other things, it 
has made possible the practice of really 
effective oral hygiene (habitual cleansing 
of the mouth) in hundreds of thousands of 
homes. A teaspoonful of Zonite in a quar- 
ter of a glass of water will sterilize saliva 
(kill al/ the bacteria) in a few moments. 
Mildly antiseptic mouth washes and gar- 
gles won’t begin to do it. 

When allowed to multiply, it is gener- 
ally recognized that the bacteria which 
accumulate in the mouth are responsible 
for pyorrhea; they can also be the direct 
cause of respiratory diseases from ordi- 
nary colds to influenza and pneumonia. 

Zonite not only kills the bacteria, but it 
instantly overcomes breath odors, hard- 
ens the gums and leaves the mouth with a 
wholesome, cleanly, aseptic taste. 

A recent survey indicated that a large 
percentage of the dentists of New York 
City are using Zonite as a mouth wash in 
their own homes. Dental literature indi- 
cates why thisisso. One dental authority 
says: “It was first reeommended as , 
a mouth wash and oral germicide. 
This led to an investigation and 
finally resulted in the adoption of the 
solution to the exclusion of all other 
drugs.”’ 

For mouth wash or gargle — a 
teaspoonful of Zonite in a quar- 
ter-glass of water twice a day. 


A NEW antiseptic, discovered by two 


A Powerigh Antisepti 
over 
t and Deoderant 
Promote: Healing 
Tee the Profession and 


Use Zonite as a preventive measure 
against pyorrhea, coughs, colds and more 
serious respiratory diseases daily in your 
own home! The only safe-germ is a dead 
germ. 

The Zonite Handbook on the Use of 
Antiseptics in the Home describes the 
many new methods of controlling infec- 
tion and disease made possible by this 
modern form of antiseptic. The book will 
be sent anywhere free of charge upon re- 
quest. Address Division G, Zonite Products 
Company, 342 Madison Ave., New YorkCity. - 


To Women 


It is no longer necessary to keep poison- 
ous, burning compounds in the house. 
Such things are a menace in more ways 
than one. Zonite can be used freely on 
any part of the human body to destroy 
germ life. Although more powerful than 
pure carbolic acid, it leaves the most del- 
icate membranes and tissues entirely un- 
harmed. Ask your doctor. 


/ \ 


FOR HOME USE 
— prevents contagion 


Use Zonite to protect your 
family against coughs, 
colds, grippe and more seri- 
ous respiratory diseases. 
Gargle or spray the throat 
and nasal passages daily. 
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At the Mercy of 


London 
(Continued from page 37) 


aglitter as they gyrated from side to side of the 


pavement, hiccuping and chanting, called - 


out as I slipped past them, “Hello, Katie, give 
us a chance!” 


After wandering about in the vicinity of the 
embankment, where the seats, the stone steps 
and the parapet flanking the river were strewn 
with human wreckage, I grew so exhausted of 
body and heavy of head that I could hardly 
direct my footsteps or will my brain. Almost 
anything could have happened to me after 
that. But mercifully I thought of a near-by 
railway station. 

This I finally reached by following a footway 
across the river, this footway separated from 
the train track by an iron partition, then 
down a dark flight of steep steps to the street 
level and along a high-walled, sinister side 
street jutting on the river bank, deserted save 
for a prowling gaunt cat or two. This un- 
pleasant journey brought me out to a bold 
basement of steps marking the entrance to the 
station where, the weariness heavy upon me, 
the dimmed street lamps, dismal atmosphere 
and heavy, misty air all combined to create so 
confused a state of the senses as made the wide 
stone steps seem not only colossal and for- 
midable, but, with no light at the top and 
shadowed at the bottom by a high wall and 
archway, made me appear to be standing in a 
mammoth cavern looking up at a towering 
dark mass of masonry. 

And suddenly into the foreground of this 
confused perspective there loomed the form of 
a huge policeman. In reality he was walking 
up the street, but in the dazed illusion of find- 
ing myself in a cavernous vault he appeared to 
have emerged from out of the bowels of the 
earth. He stopped and we both started. 
Whether he took me for some subterranean 
ghoul or devil it is impossible to say, but he 
certainly “went for me.’”’ Perhaps I looked a 
mysterious, even a dangerous character, try- 
ing to hide from sight in the shadows of the 
wall to which I was clinging, startled and 
awed by my cavern monster. 

“What are you doing here?” he hurled at 
me in a deep bass voice, its timbre intensified 
by the vaulted surroundings. 

What little was left of me shook. 

“T’m going to the waitingroom,” I heard a 
small voice pipe. 

“No you don’t. You're not a passenger.” 

His manner knocked my numbed senses into 
action. 

“That’s no affair of yours,” I flung at him in 
sharp retort, and, turning, ran up the steps of 
my cavern. . 

“Stop!” he shouted as if to.a thief. 

I paid no heed. 

“Stop, I tell you,” and he came thundering 
at my heels. 

Frightened, shocked, outraged, I turned 
like a creature at bay. » 

“Don’t you dare to speak to me like that!” 
I said, furious. ‘Who do you think I am?” 

His reply was to seize me roughly by the arm. 

“Well soon find out who you are”—drag- 
ging me down a step. “You'll come with me.” 

The madness of my previous action flashed 
through my bewildered senses. He stood for 
“Society” and I was outraging its laws. I no 
longer resisted, but let him drag me into the 
light, where I drew back and looked up at him, 
all the horror and pain of that night con- 
centrated in the look. 

“IT only want to rest in the waitingroom, 
Officer,” I said in a trembling voice. ‘“I have 
nowhere to go.” 

He loosened his hold on my arm, saying 
sharply: “You won’t be allowed to stop 
there; the sergeant will turn you out.” 

“But I can at least try,” and I turned back 
and went slowly up the steps, spent and gasping. 
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Within the emptiness of that vaulted vast- 
ness, far away in the distance a dummy-like 
figure or two busied round a truck-load cf 

rcels, I dropped down on an isolated seat 
in a desert of stillness, all thought of the 
waiting room vanished by the welcoming arms 
of that wide, still space and utter emptiness. 
I was alone on another planet, far from earth’s 


“jarring notes and violence. But not for long. 


A kindly voiced policeman soon came saunter- 
ing down the platform and stopped, inquiring 
what train I was waiting for. 

I admitted that I wasn’t waiting for a train 
and went on to explain my position. Merci- 
fully he made no comment and I led him into 
pleasant conversation about nothing at all, 
when, from just behind me, two other police 
constables suddenly bobbed up. 

“Here she is,” exclaimed one of them. 

It was my cavern monster! He had looked 
up the sergéant in charge of the station plat- 
form, had left his beat for that express purpose. 
He stood for the Will of Society. 

They told me that I was not to stop there as 
only passengers were allowed. I was so tired, 
so broken that I could only look up at them and 
say weakly: “But surely you wouldn’t turn 
me out? I’m doing no harm and there’s no- 
where else for me to go.” 

I seemed not to be speaking so much for my- 
self as for all the homeless and shelterless 
beings of earth, hounded and driven from pillar 
to post, forbidden the right to rest and renew. 
My appeal fell, not upon the human hearts of 
men, at upon the official ear of authority. 

“No, we can’t let you stop here. Out you 

0!” 

I might have been a dog. 7 

I threw an appealing look at the kindly 
officer with whom I had been in conversation 
and he gave them a nod, and they all walked 
away, speaking low together, leaving me to 
mutely await sentence. : 

Some ten minutes later, after the three of 
them had disappeared- from ‘sight in the far 
distance of the station rooms, my cavern 
monster came smilingly back to inform me that 
they had arranged for me to rest in the ladies’ 
waiting room until morning. There was an 
attendant on duty there, he added, and she 
would get me whatever I required. The 
bully had turned into a worm. 

To sleep was impossible, but to stretch the 
aching body on a seat was a pitiful relief, and 
to withdraw the bruised and battered con- 
sciousness from surface violence to within the 
calm of the inner sanctuary saved me from 
despair. 

At six o’clock the whole station woke up and 
began to vibrate. Doors were flung wide, mats 
seized and dragged, pails rattled, brooms 
knocked and cracked, trucks rumbled, porters 
whistled, charwomen shouted greetings to one 
another and trains began thundering in, 
making the vast structure tremble. 

As I tidied myself at one of a row of marble 
basins, a weary-faced prostitute with sore eye- 
“7 came dragging in to wash and repaint her- 
self. 

“It was cold in the night,” she said with a 
shudder. 

“It was,” I echoed with another; and she 
went draggingly out again. 

“Always plenty of them about,” remarked 
the loquacious attendant. “Some of ’em alive 
with vermin.” 


And now what is to be said of such a night? 
Is London—the home of more “societies” than 
any other town in the world—to remain in- 


different to the fact that the woman who |. 


hasn’t the money to pay for her night’s lodg- 
ing on the spot must either seek it beneath a 
roof for the “fallen”—God pity the term!—or 
walk the streets until she drops? For such are 


the unvarnished truths of the case. That a|‘ 


hostel should exist where the woman of refine- 
ment could apply in an emergency, and others 
for the respectable lower class, is the most 
natural thing in a civilized state. But I doubt 
if such a place is to be found in any country. 
It would seem to be a law of society to do 


you 


shape and file them- 


beet may file the nail tips ever so 
carefully—you may polish your 
nails exquisitely—and yet they do not 
look right. 

For the most conspicuous thing of 
all is the cuticle. It gives the nails 
their beauty—lovely ovals framed in 
fresh white skin when it is right. 
When it is rough, or torn, or split 
and grown tight to the nail base, it 
makes the whole hand look utterly 
neglected. 

Once or twice a week give your 
cuticle this slight attention. You will 
be delighted with the difference it 
makes in the appearance of your nails. 


How to have that smooth, 
lovely oval 
After you have shaped the nail tips, 
pre the old dead ote and shape 


the nail base with Cutex. Dip a Cutex 


orange stick wrapped in cotton in the 
Cutex Cuticle Remover. Loosen the 
cuticle where it has grown fast to the 


you cannot neglect this one thing 


nail and gently shape the skin’ around 
the whole nail base. Then rinse the 
fingers. All the old dead skin wipes 
away—leaving the cuticle fresh and 

Now you are ready to polish the 
nails, If you want a delicate rose pearl 
lustre use Cutex’s latest success—the 
new Powder Polish in the convenient 


new box that shakes out. 


Cutex has charming sets for 6oc, 
$1.00, $1.50 and $3.00, or separate 
items are 35c. At all drug and de- 

ment stores in the United States 
and Canada and chemist shops in 
England. 


Introductory Set—now only 12c 


Fill out this coupon and mail it with 12¢ in 
coin or stamps for the Introductory Set con- 
taining trial sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
Powder Polish, Liquid Polish, Cuticle Cream 
(Comfort), emery board and orange stick. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
Street, New York, or if you live in Canada, 
Dept. C-5, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal, 
Canada. 


NORTHAM WARREN, 

: 114 West 17th Street, New Y: 
: Tenclose 12 in stamps or coin for new Introductory Set containing — 
: enough Cutex for six manicures. 


C-5 


Narie 


‘Sereet 


(or P. O. box) 


City 


. 


Keep your hands 
lovely with this 


simple manicure 
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This 
Fascinating Test 


Ten Minutes Will Show You, Too, The Only Sure Way to Beauty 


So that you can easily understand how to gain and preserve a clear, attractive com- 


' plexion, Mr. Ingram 
your own boudoir. 


has devised this interesting, educational test you can make in 


In no other way can you learn so quickly and convincingly, the real secret of a 
beautiful skin. In addition to clearly showing you the causes of complexion faults, 
the Dermascope will show you how and why Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, unlike any 
other, destroys these almost invisible dangers and builds the firm, clear, youthful 


skin that you should have. 


The One Cream Perfect for Every Use 


= Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, used over 
a thirty years, is a real beauty cream and 
x the only one you need use to develop and 
; keep a clear, soft, smooth skin. It is heavy 
4 enough to be a thorough cleanser and yet 
light enough in body to form a comfort- 

able and effective protection and founda- 

tion for powder. But it has an exclusive 

Buy a jar today and see the i di 


feature—certain remedial properties that 
relieve redness, roughness, tan, blotches 
and slight imperfections. No other cream 
is like it. No matter whether you use it 
as a cleanser, a protection or a powder 
base—its nourishing and healing proper- 
ties will bring fresh beauty and meer lide 
to your skin. 


it brings. $1.00 and 50c jars at 


all drug and department stores —the dollar size contains three times the quantity. 


Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


There in 


particularly 


of the 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 


Ingram ’s Mirweea Cream 


Ingram’s American Blush Rouge 
Applies so evenly and smoothly, its effect can only be a natural, healthy “glow. It does 
not clog the —_— and because its coloring matter cannot be absorbed it is recommended 
lor a delicate and sensitive skin. In thin metal vanity box with mirror and 
pad—50c. At your dealer’s or by mail*from us. Next time be careful to get Ingram’s 
American Blush, the Delicate Rouge for the Delicate Skin. 


140 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Send for this interesting test today 
Mail coupon below with 15 cents for new Beauty Purse containing Ingram’s Dermascope; 
a liberal sample of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream; two filled purse puffs of Ingram’s Face 
Powder and Rouge; instructions for using Dermascope, and valuable hints for the care 


F. F. INGRAM CO., 140 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 


: Enclosed find fifteen cents. Please send me Ingram’s Beauty Purse 
pe described abov: 


e. Please print name. 


City. ») 


State. 


Copyright 1924, F. F. Ingram Co. 


Malvina 


CREAM 


For the Complexion , 
—for Freckles 
—for the Skin 

FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 

Popular Since 1874 


BY LEADING DEALERS 
SOLD WHERE 


If your dealer can’t supply PRICES 
you, send money-order direct. Cream, 
Booklet, ‘“‘How She Won a Hus- Lotion, 
band,” including testimonials Soap, 30 
aoa beauty hints sent free. Write All, $1.40 
oday. 
Prof. 1. Hubert, Dept. 1054, Toledo, 0. 47atpaid. Send 


Leading physicians agree that every 
person should have periodical Health 
Surveys—and that those over 40 should have 
a physical examination at least once a year. 
The information thus gained enables one to 
determine the proper steps to take to improve 
a chronic conditions and to keep health 
at its highest possible level. 
The latest scientific methods for making 
a complete "physical inventory’ are 
thoroughly explained and illustrated 
in the booklet, “‘The Measure 
of a Man.’”’ This booklet will 
be sent’ free upon request. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
2221 Good Health Bidg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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nothing for a woman until after she has gone 
to the dogs. That there was a meaning behind 
my discovery of the fact there is not a doubt, 

For that night it came to me that what I was 
being made to go through was not so much my 
affair as the affair of other women and girls for 
whom the morrow held no hope. With this 
realization the personal dropped from me and 
I saw it through to the end, knowing that never 
could it come again—to me. Had it done so, 
the morrow would have found me dead by my 
own act, or dying not so much from exposure 
or exhaustion as from the crushing weight of 
despair of the human race. In fact a part of 
me died that night—the part that was wont to 
hope for a better humanity. Nor shall I know 
it more. 

Like some unnatural mother that devours its 
young at birth, the human race is self-destruc- 
tive, and nothing will ever make it any the less 
so. Most of us know by now that Christianity 
perished on the Cross nearly two thousand 
years ago, but few of us realize how little 
humanity is left in the human heart. There is 
one class that does; and these are the out- 
casts. They know. 


“Why I Have Not Married,” by 
Charles Hanson Towne, poet, 
traveler and editor, is autobi- 
ography written from a man’s heart 
—in an early CosMOPOLITAN. 


Adventures Into 
the Unknown 


(Continued from page 62) 


Winchester rifle, two pokers and an Irish black- 
thorn stick, the various members of the estab- 
lishment stationed themselves ail over an 
extensive lower floor and watched in the dark. 
Save for the fact that I nearly put a bullet in 
my youngest child as he noiselessly entered the 
dining room, nothing happened in the house. 

But in the sunken garden outside we all saw 
a light, which moved down from our property 
and into the marsh which fringed the sea. As 
this was before Prohibition I am inclined now 
to think that it was a vigilant American looking 
for a German submarine! 

I had the hot-water heating plant examined 
for carbon monoxide and the cellar for rats, and 
found neither. I had my lease examined and 
found I had to keep the house. And all the 
time I knew I was the victim of my own and the 
servants’ nerves. I was somehow aware that 
the things I experienced were subjective rather 
than objective. 

For instance, I was awakened one night by 
the sensation of a cold wind blowing over me. 
I was frozen to the marrow with cold. Sud- 
denly I had the sort of shock that would come 
had someone hit the footboard of the bed with 
the flat side of a twelve inch plank, and imme- 
diately after I felt rather than heard that the 
heavy bureau in the room had been lifted and 
dropped. 

I am perfectly aware that this wind and sen- 
sation of coldness are often connected with so- 
called spirit phenomena. But the truth is that 
I had known this for years. Subconsciously I 
had been expecting it, and I absolutely believe 
it was self-induced, product of my own dis- 
ordered nerves, as were the rest of the 
phenomena. 

Investigation, when I was able to investi- 
gate, proved that nothing on the bureau had 
been disturbed. 

However, this story goes a little further. 
Not long before my lease was up a kindly 
neighbor one day asked me if we had been dis- 
turbed during our occupancy. 

“What do you mean?” I inquired. 

She smiled. “You know this has always 


been known as a haunted house,” she said. 
“About a dozen years ago a New York news- 
paper published a long account of it.” 

I moved the next day! 
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Looking back I am quite sure now that, 
through the under-strata of village life, that 
story had reached the servants and the results 
of it spread upward and through the household. 

Some years later I again came in contact 
with negro superstition. In this case I followed 
closely in an apartment a tenant who had 
recently died, and the servants immediately 
spread the story of “ghosts.” As this story re- 
ceived wide publicity at the time I am glad to 
give the conclusions arrived at. 

Thus, raps and other ghostly sounds were 
almost immediately traced to the metal lath 
and steel structure of the building. Footsteps 

acing the floors were traced to the tenants 

low. And so on. But in spite of all this I 
managed to have two of the greatest frights of 
my life in this apartment. 

The first one was one night when, quite alone 
and early in our tenancy, I heard sounds, later 
traceable to the dog, in a living room adjoining. 


Now that very day a dear friend, a believer | 


in spiritualism, had called on me and to her I 
had told the story and my explanation. But 
she was not satisfied. 

“Promise me,” she said, ‘that the next time 
you hear any unexplained sounds you will 
speak to ‘them.’ I don’t believe that ‘they’ 
read the mind. You must speak.” 

I had agreed, and here were the sounds. 
Palpitatingly I got out of bed—have I said 
that I do not believe in ghosts but I am afraid 
of them?—and edged along the wall into the 
derkened room. 

“If there is a spirit in this room,” I faltered, 
“will it give me a sign of its presence?” 

Instantly a bell in the far end of the apart- 
ment began to ring and kept on ringing. I was 
paralyzed. I could not move. And still the bell 
rang on. It was some time before I realized 
that my hand was on the push-button of the 
bell to the kitchen. 

On another occasion, alone in the apart- 
ment at night, and reading in bed, I heard a 
series of violent knocks on the outside of a 
closed door leading into an empty and dark- 
ened room adjacent. Thinking it was a re- 
turned member of the family I sat up and 
called “‘Come in.” With my eyes fixed on the 
door I saw it slowly open, and no one was 
beyond! 

Another time, entering this same room at 
night, I saw the shadow of a figure in the 
lighted bathroom beyond, and the bathroom 
proved to be empty. 

Enough here for a ghost story, indeed. But 
here are the facts. Investigation revealed that 
in the first instance the raps were produced by 
the wind blowing the socket of an electric heat- 
ing pad hung on the door, against a panel, at 
the same time opening the door. In the second 
instance the mysterious shadow was that same 
wind, blowing a curtain out into the room. 

Still, I don’t go into that room in the dark. 
I reach in and turn the switch and then boldly 
enter! 

Most of our so-called spiritualistic phe- 
nomena undoubtedly have some such common 
sense explanation. Others I frankly admit still 
puzzle me. They are purely physical, they are 
meaningless as evidences of survival, and yet 
they are difficult to explain. 

One such instance was the insistence one 
night some years ago on the part of a guest, a 
very matter of fact person, that he could not 
sleep because someone outside his door was 
pushing a chair around! As our chairs are not 
of the self-acting variety we were skeptical, but 
examination after breakfast revealed that 
under a heavy chair in the hall outside his door, 
on a newly painted floor, for a distance of six 
inches in every direction the floor was deeply 
scarred. 

The chair had just been placed there and had 
not been used. The paint was barely dry. And 
there you are! 

An attempt has been made by one school of 
believers in the supernatural to account for 
these curious physical phenomena by a sort of 
demonology. One highly intelligent French- 


man, when I attacked the spirit origin of such 
occurrences on*the ground that they lacked 
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Your love of cleanliness 


Two features 
you'll like 
Handles are made 
in six different 
colors, red, blue, 
amber, green, pur- 
ple and white. One 
for each member 
of your family. The 
clean glass con- 
tainer makes a 
convenient holder 

when traveling. 


tells you to own 


an OWENS © 


ASN’T it made you almost “shiver” 
sometimes to see thoughtless fingers 
rubbing over the bristles in a tooth brush? 
And then to think that you may put a 
brush into your mouth that unclean hands 
have thumbed! 

There’s no need to take this chance 
again. The Owens Staple-tied Tooth Brush 
comes to you protected in a sanitary glass 
container. It is unnecessary to expose it. 

Cleanliness alone will make you prefer 
it at first. But once you’ve used the Owens, 
you'll know that no other tooth brush can 
clean your teeth so thoroughly. The cut 
of the trim—shape of ‘the handle—and 
spacing of bristles all combine to make it 
ideal for the correct care of the teeth! 

And the improved Staple-tied method of 
manufacture practically eliminates all danger 
of bristles coming out in your mouth. 
Each bristle tuft is permanently tied into 
the handle by a hidden staple. 

See the Owens at your druggist’s. Im- 
proved in every way, yet costing no more 
than ordinary tooth brushes. 30, 40 and 50 
cents, in child’s, youth’s and adult’s sizes. 


OWENS 


Staple-tied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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Gene Rodemich and his 
famous Brunswick re- 
cording orchestra feature 
a complete section of 
Gibson stringed instru- 
ments. More string music 
is the public’s demand! 


can quickly 
learn to play 
a GIBSON 


Stringed instruments are more popular than 
ever. Foremost orchestras everywhere are fea- 
turing complete Gibson sections. You'll find 
both profit and pleasure playing a Gibson. 


A new cycle of music has begun, plectral 
strings predominating, evidenced by the fea- 
turing of Gibson sections by Lopez, Jones, the 
Orioles, Doerr, Westphal and many others. 


Recognized as the finest stringed instruments, 
Gibsons are also easiest to play because of exclu- 
sive features. 


The NEW Gibson Mastertone Banjo—with 
the exclusive Mastertone Rim and Tone Tube 
Construction ; Gibson Tone Projector, elimi- 
nating need for resonator attachments; scien- 
tific scale, reducing string breakage; and other 
exclusive features—is acclaimed by leading 
banjoist as supreme in tone quality, volume, and 
easy playing qualities. 


FREE TRIAL; 
EASY 
PAYMENTS 
Send coupon for 
literature and de- 
tails, mentioning 
instrument: tenor 
banjo, mandolin 
banjo, cello banjo, 
guitar banjo; man- 
dolin; mandola, 
mando-cello; ‘gui- 
tar; mando- bass. 


GIBSON, Inc. 
2520 Parsons St. 
KALAMAZOO, 

. MICHIGAN 


Gibson 


STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
‘Worlds Leading Manufacturers 


GIBSON, Inc. 
2520 Parsons St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Please send details of Free Trial plan and 
complete information about 


The Famous 
New Mastertone 


Instrument 
Name...... 
St. or R. R... 
City, State 


purpose and meaning, gravely explained to me 
that quite outside the realm of the spirits of 
those who have “passed over’ is the mis- 
chievous domain of those who have never been. 

Imps of darkness, never incarnate in a human 
body, according to this belief produce the inex- 
plicable phenomena. 

“Do not,” he said soberly, ‘experiment with 
tables and so on, Madame. One rouscs these 
irresponsible forces and muc.. trouble may 
result.” 

So, in this day and generation, the belief in 
demons still exists. 


The case for spiritualism must rest, not on 


Pi | | physical phenomena but on intelligent com- 
| munication with the unseen world about us, 


if there be one. 

That certain individuals possess some curious 
power, which is a form of energy, seems to be 
beyond dispute. That this power is controlled 
from the outside has yet to be proved. In 
twenty years I have personally not been con- 
vinced that it zs subject to outside control. 

Ectoplasm and the rods of telekinetic energy 
are frankly owned by the spiritualistic school to 
be products of the medium, which they believe 
are utilized by outside intelligences as means 
of communication and proof. But I personally 
have had no such proof. 

But a search of this kind does certain very 
important things. It teaches one, for instance, 
that the only infinite thing about the finite 
individual is his mind, and that the powers of 
this mind as we endeavor to imagine it are not 
bound by the senses. 

For instance, I know a man who can tell you 
anything you know yourself. You can go out 
into a hall and count your money, pennies—if 
there are any pennies nowadays—dimes, 
quarters and bills. And you can put it back into 
your pocket and return, and he will tell you 
exactly how much you have. If you can 
remember the name of your first sweetheart he 
will tell you that, too. He has a watch given 
him by the ex-Kaiser for telling him what he 
was thinking, a watch which he treasures, for 
he knows that the ex-Kaiser would not give a 
watch for being told what he is thinking today. 

And I know a very great wizard of the wire- 
less who says that the more he works with the 
wireless the less he regards anything as 
impossible. “What, for instance,” he asked 
me, “is static?” 

“Tt’s a sort of buzzing, isn’t it?” I answered, 
helpfully. 

“How do you know it isn’t a pick-up from 
another world?” he inquired. 

Well, I didn’t know and had to admit it. 

He said too that you could start a wireless 
wave but you couldn’t stop it. It would go on 
and on forever through interstellar space. 
This was an interesting thought. Imagine 
“Yes, we have no bananas” fetching up against 
one of the rings of Saturn, dezing the in- 
habitants there, and then going on to set all 
the other planets crazy, and never, ‘never 
stor. ing! 

But he went further than that. He said that 
wireless had done awzy with distance and with 
solidity, and that the universe, even that about 
us, contained a smzll amount of matter floating 
in vast amounts of unexplored space. H¢ 
hadn’t the remotest idea what was in that 
space and he virtually dared me to tell him. 

“This six-foot wall,” he sid, “does not exist 
to the wireless. It is not here.” 

He then screwed a small fixture into a lamp, 
which at once began to play a tune, and I 
went home. 

What is the use of trying to prove what is 
and what is not when a six-foot wall does not 
exist and a lamp can play a tune? 


Speaking of spiritualism—do 
you believe in astrology? Don’t 
commit yourself until you have 
read “My Stars,” the astonish- 
ing experiences Frederick 


L. Collins relates next month. 
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Takes Off 41 Lbs 


In Exactly 7 Weeks! 


The lady in the picture is close to an ideal 
weight. Yet two months ago she was far too 
stout—was heavier by more than_ forty 


pounds! Mrs, Ella Carpenter, 2425 Caron- 
delet Street, New Orleans, explains how 
she reduced with such success: 


‘Thad long wished for some means of reducing my 
170 Ibs. Being a business woman I bad no time nor 
money to waste on fads; but two months ago I de- 
cided to try a method that somehow seemed sensible, 
The trial didn’t cost anything, it required only a 
week— so I gave Wallace reducing records a chance 
and here is what happened. 


‘Easiest Thing I Ever Did’ 


‘Fiftecn minutes each evening I took the reducing 
movements—to music. It was uncommonly interest- 
ing; I felt better from the start. But I watched my 
weight, and that is what thrilled me; J /os¢ 6) /ds, 
that first week. Naturally, 1 went on with it. The 
second week I lost 8 Ibs. more. 

‘I didn’t do a thing to supplement my course with 
Wallace—no Turkish baths—no starving, nor patent 
foods or drugs— I just got thin to music as the offer said 
I would. It was delightfully easy. Today, my bathroom 
scale said 129—not bad for my 5 ft. 5 inches!’ 

Reduce without punishment: without any “reduced 
look!’ Proof that you can costs nothing. The trial is 
really free. Coupon brings the full first lesson—-record 
and all—without payment now or on delivery, 


WALLACE 
Dept 349, 632 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me FREE and POSTPAID fora week's 
free trial the Original Wallace Reducing Record. 


Address 


Clear Your Skin 
With 
Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal ~. 
Absolutely Nothing Better 


Unmarred by BUNIONS 


and comfort de- 
mand that feet fit snugly 
into the dainty pumps of to- 
day. There must be no hump to mar 
shapely fect—no racking torture to upset 
comfort. Bunions are unnecessary and dan- 
gerous. You can remove them quickly, 
harmlessly, pleasantly with the new, mar- 
velous sblvent, Pedodyne. Pedodyne 
stops pain almost instantly, banishes the 
disfiguring hump, and relieves the swollen 
burning sensation. 
SENT ON TRIAL 
Write today and I will gladly arrange to send 
you a box of Pedodyne Solvent for you to try. 
ma Simply write and say “‘I want to try Pedo- 
dyne.”’ There is no obligation. 
LABORATORIES 
Dept. L-671,186 N.La Salle St.,Chicago. IIL 
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Keeping the Peace 


(Continued from page 94) 


look at all the paintings. The girl was really 
very sweet and pretty—and the mother must 
have been pretty before her mustache became 
so pronounced. But have you heard?” 

No, Edward hadn’t. 

“Not that two of your pictures have been 
hung on the line and that all Paris is talking?” 

No, Edward had not heard that. But it was 
wonderful news. He was no longer bored and 
indifierent. Mrs. Lion Hunter was _ trans- 
formed in the twinkling of an eye into a most 
wise, entertaining, witty and agreeable person. 

“The picture called Ogre’s House oad 

“Pirate’s House?” Edward suggested. 

“How stupid of me!—the Pirate’s House— 
is a sensation—but for my part I simply adored 
those three lovely young girls fading into the 
mists of the river.” 

Edward smiled gaily. ‘It was too hot to 
sleep,” he explained, ‘‘so they all went for a 
swim.” 

“But where did you find such lovely models?” 

At this point Mrs. Eaton, who had been 
drinking in the praise with immense satisfac- 
tion, broke into the conversation. 

“Models!” she exclaimed. ‘Do you have 
to have models?” 

“For the human form divine, mother?” said 
Edward. ‘Well, I should rather think so!” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said Mrs. Eaton, 
and her horror was genuine, “that young 
women come to your studio and undress them- 
selves?” 

“Not unless I ask them to,” said Edward 
demurely. 

Mrs. Ludlow laughed nervously. 

“T should think,” said Mrs. Eaton, ‘that 
you could find plenty of other objects to paint.” 

“T could,” said Edward patiently, “and do 
—often. But this picture was ‘of three tired 
little shop-girls who, after working all day, 
couldn’t sleep in their hot garret and went 
swimming in the river.” 

“All Paris,” said Mrs. Ludlow, “is saying 
that it is one of the loveliest pictures ever 
painted.” 

“The tough part was the stars and the mist,” 
a Edward. “IT worked my head off over 
that.” 

“But what a subject!” exclaimed Mrs. Eaton. 

“A subject comes into your head, Mother 
Dear,” said Edward, “and you have to paint it. 
There is no way out.” 

“What is the other painting?” 

“Just an old house in Corsica—with a green 
tile roof, and a fig tree, and a tremendous wine- 
colored shadow on one side.” 

“That,” said Mrs. Eaton, ‘I should conceive 
to be a far more suitable subject for a painting.” 

“Maybe it is,” said Edward, “but I love to 
paint figures. And it is not so easy as you 
might think.” ’ 

“The Pirate’s House,” said Mrs. Ludlow, 
“is being considered by the Luxembourg.” 

“What!” exclaimed Edward. 

Mrs. Ludlow nodded. And then, feeling sure 
that she had thrown a net around her lion, 
she rose and said her good-bys. She invited 
Edward, quite casually, to call upon her. He 

romised that he would do so. He escorted 

er to her carriage, and on the way they named 
a day—the next day but one, at five o’clock. 

“T want to talk to you about a lot of things,” 
she said. “A portrait of myself—if you would 
care for the commission—and your—well, 
your younger tenant.” 

Her eyes were fixed sharply upon his. And 
he knew at once that she knew about Anne. 
He lowered his-voice. 

“What about her?” he asked anxiously. 
“She’s all right, isn’t she?” 

« But Mrs. Ludlow only smiled, stepped 
nimbly into her carriage and said: ‘‘Home— 
Robbins.” 


Edward was beginning to wonder why he 
heard nothing of Alice Ruggles—she must 
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This ARMAND Week-end Package 


will make you 


In the Week-end Package you will 
also find four purse boxes of powder, 
including the famous Armand Cold 
Cream Powder. There is a purse box 
of Cold Cream Rouge, tubes of Cold 
Cream and Vanishing Cream, and a 
cake of Armand Cold Cream Soap. 
These are all dressed in the attrac- 
tive Armand fashion, pink and 
white checks, with the harmonizing 
blue thread. They always carry the 
silhouette head of the lovely 
Armand belle (Louis XVI period), _ 
a trade-mark you will learn to love. 

There is enough of each of these 
Armand ‘aids to show you how 
simple Armand makes the posses- 

sion of a naturally charming ; 
plexion. Convenient for a week-end 
trip or a thoughtful touch for your 


believe in fairies! 


The price is 


RMAND has searched the 
wide world over for the 
& secrets of Beauty and has 
discovered hidden treasures of 
happiness. With the Week-end 
Package comes the “‘Creed of 
Beauty,” a little book that re- 
lates the romance of Armand’s 
achievements and tells you how 
to travel along the highway of 
happiness. 


COLD CREAM .POWDER 
In-The - PINK - & ‘WHITE BOXES 


{No matter where purchased—if any Armand 
product does not entirely please you, you may 
take it back and your money will be returned. ° 


Send for the Week-end Package to-day. Fill out the coupon and mail it at once 
to Armand—Des Moines, or Armand, Ltd.—St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 


guest-room. A remarkable value 
too! 

ARMAND—Des Moines 
Armand, Lrd. 


Sc. Thomas, Ontario, 
Canada 


| 

| 

Florian and Armand, Ltd. | 
London | 


Please send me the Armand Week-end Package, including the ‘Creed of Beauty." 


ARMAND—Des Moines x 


I enclose 25¢ (coin or stamps) 
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Don’t risk blood poisoning by paring a 
corn. Apply Blue-jay, the scientific corn 
ender. The pain will vanish instantly. 
Then the corn | out. 


an 
Get Blue-jay today at your druggist. 


Blue-jay 


Dr Palmers 

LMOMEAI A skin that is ex- 

cessively dry be- 

50c. U.S.A. comes wrinkled. 
Almomeal corrects this condition. 
It cleans and softens the skin—pre- 
vents wrinkles—and thus prolongs 
the appearance of youth. At dealers. 


DR. PALMER'S 


ALMOMEAL 


COMPOUND 
“Use it like Soap” 


Send 10c for large sample package. 
HOLTON & ADAMS, 29 East 22nd St., New York 
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Are You Keeping Up 
With Other Women 


—or letting gray hair make you look old? 


Thoughtful women always keep them- 
selves looking years younger than they 
really are! 

Gray hair, however handsome, denotes 
advancing age. 

We all know the advantages of a youth- 
ful appearance. 

Your hair is your charm. It makes or 
mars the face. When your hair fades, turns 
gray and looks streaked, just a few appli- 
cations of Sage Tea and Sulphur enhances 
its appearance a hundred-fold. 

Don't stay gray! Look young! Either 
prepare the recipe at home or i any 
drug store a bottle of ““Wyeth’s Sage and 
Sulphur Compound,” which is merely the 
old-time recipe improved by the addition 


of other ingredients. Thousands of folks 
rely upon this ready-to-use preparation, 
because it darkens the hair beautifully; 
besides, no one can possibly tell, as it 
darkens so naturally and evenly. 

You simply moisten a sponge or soft 
brush with it, drawing this through the 
hair, taking one small strand at a time. 
By morning the gray hair disappears; 
after another application or two its na- 
tural color is restored and it becomes 
thick, glossy and lustrous, and you appear 
years younger. 


WYETH’S 


Sage.Sulphur 


iis mind is keen 
his eyes alert 


He is always ready to tackle any job. 
He finishes it quickly, and without 
complaint. He rates as a “go-getter” 
because he keeps himself fit. He sees 
to it that constipation never,slows him 
up. Are you as careful of your health 
as he? You will find that Dr. Edwards’ 
Olive Tablets are a matchless correc- 
tive. Made of pure vegetable ingre- 
dients mixed with olive oil, you will 
know them by their olive color. They 
are a safe substitute for dangerous 
calomel and form no harmful habit. 
Price 15 and 30 cents, at all druggists. 


Edwards’ 


OLIVE 


Tablets 


‘Mildred Davis, Photoplay Beauty, recommends Maybelline 
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know that he, was in Westchester—and he 
wrote to her and received no answer. He de. 
termined, therefore—in spite of his promise 
to Anne—to call upon her at the earliest op. 
portunity, but in the meanwhile the portrait 
of Mrs. Ludlow, for which she was to pay him 
five hundred dollars, occupied his mind to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

He had called upon Mrs. Ludlow, and to- 
gether they had looked over all the dresses in 
her wardrobe. They had chosen the dress for 
her to be painted in, and they had decided that 
she should be painted behind a tea table with 
a handsome service of Georgian silver, a fluted 
column behind her and in the middle distance 
a willow tree and beyond the wooded shore 
of the bay. 

During the first sittings Edward liked Mrs, 
Ludlow. But as time passed his liking changed 
almost to aversion. She proved to him that no 
woman is too old to hope that some young man 
will make love to her. She made herself ridicu- 
lous with her hints and her advances and her 
languishing looks, and she made Edward miser- 
ably uncomfortable. The night he stayed to 
dinner she tried to make him drink too much 
and didn’t succeed. The day the portraic was 
finished she flung her arms around him and 
hugged him with astonishing strength and de- 
clared her passion for him. She begged him to 
marry her. She boasted of her money and her 
influence. She could make him the most 
famous painter in the world. 

Poor Edward, who hated to hurt anybody’s 
feelings! He tried so hard to be kind and af- 
fectionate. He patted her shoulders clumsily. 
He even kissed her. And he lied to her. He 
said that her love was a wonderful thing to 
him, wonderful and precious . . . Unfortu- 
nately—well—what she suggested was im- 
possible. That girl in Paris—well, he and that 
girl were husband and wife. 

He escaped finally. And spent the next week 
in dodging and evading the woman’s attentions. 
He hated her. He wrote to Anne that he had 
painted a portrait of an old friend of his mother’s 
and that as soon as he had received the money 
he would sail for France. He sailed without 
the money. No love, no money. The rich 
Mrs. Ludlow never did pay for her portrait. 

One afternoon found Edward alone in the 
rectory. His father and his Dear Mother had 
gone to pay a round of parish calls. He thought 
that it would be a good opportunity to sneak 
off to New Rochelle and see Alice Ruggles. 
The walk would do him good. He went to his 
room to change his shoes, and when he had 
changed them and was coming down the stairs 
the parlor-maid had just answered a ring at the 
front door. And the clear boyish voice which 
Edward heard asking if Mr. James were at 
home was the voice of Alice Ruggles herself. 

“Mr. James is in the city.” 

“But I’m here, Alice,” cried Edward, and 
he descended the remaining steps in two jumps. 

The pallor of Alice’s face and the woe in her 
eyes was like a blow to him. He simply stood 
and stared at her. 

The parlor-maid left them. 

“Ts it true that James is married?” 

“Yes, Alice, it is true. Come into the parlor 
and sit down. You look sick.” 

“Married!” she said, and stood her ground. 

“Oh, you are terribly hurt. I know thet!” 
exclaimed Edward. “But you have had 4 
lucky escape. I tell you, you have had a lucky 
escape.” 

“You don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Alice sharply, “and I don’t know 
what is going to become of me.” 

Suspicion sickened into certainty. After 4 
long silence Edward said: “The dirty dog! He 
ought to be lynched.” Then he said, “Do your 
father and mother know?” 

“Mother knows that there is something all 
wrong—but she doesn’t dare suspect. She 
knows it would kill her—and father. Poor 
father and his theories! They don’t work out 
when it comes to me.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“What can I do? I’m not going to go om 
living. That’s certain.” 
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Accept only genning = 
Accept only genuine 
and your satisfaction is assured. 
Tear out this ad now as a reminder. he 
| Maybelline Co., 4750-76 Sheridan Road, Chicage str 
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“But Alice—don’t talk like that!” 

“Where is your mother? I'll ask her what 
I'd better do. Maybe she would like to take 
me in. Anything that has ever belonged to 
her blessed James ought to be sacred to her.” 

“Mother’s out,” said Edward, “and don’t 
talk so wildly. Are you still in love with 
James?” 

“T hate him! I could kill him!” 

“So could I—slow torture, and all that kind 
of thing. But what’s the use? Let’s be practi- 
cal. Come in here.” He slid an arm around 
her waist and half carried her into the parlor. 
Then he fetched her a glass of wine from his 
father’s study. It was communion wine. 
Lacrime Christi—tears of Christ. The alco- 
holic content was low, but it brought some 
color into her cheeks. He made her take the 
easiest chair. He put some cushions back of 
her and one under her feet. 

“Feel better?” 

“T always feel better when I’m with you.” 

Her words warmed his heart. 

“And safe?” 

“Sate,” 

“That’s good. Then listen, you poor little 
kid, and let’s see if we can’t find some way to 
make life worth living.” 

lirst he told her about John’s marriage to 
the girl that James had ruined and how it had 
devolved upon him to take charge and custody 
of the child of that ruination. Then he told 
her about Anne and the baby that Anne was 
going to have; and about Anne’s jealousy ard 
his love for Anne. 

“Pll always love Anne,” he said, “and I'll 
always be faithful to her. But we can’t be 
married because she is married, and it wouldn’t 
complicate matters much if I were married 
too, and it would protect you—and I'd give 
my painting hand to protect you. We could 
be married and you could come to France to 
live. And although Anne would be terribly 
furious at first, why, in the end I could make 
her understand. She wouldn’t let me see you— 
ever—lI don’t suppose. But you’d be my wife, 
and the baby would have a chance—and I'd 
help you in every way that I possibly could. 
Now there’s the only sane practical way that 
there is out of this mess.” 

Alice wept very bitterly. She wept, she said, 
because Edward was so noble. But when he 
had put her in her carriage, there was a twinkle 
of hope in her woful eyes. And they had 
arranged to be married. 


Of course it was the memory of what John 
had done that inspired Edward to do the same 
for another lady in distress. He had thought 
only about the noble aspect of John’s conduct— 
never about the foolish one. But he did realize 
now that he had made his own life, which ought 
to have been simple, direct and carefree, about 
as complicated as possible. He acknowledged 
freely to himself that he was a hopeless idiot. 
And there were certain aspects of this affair 
which were much too awful to think about at 


Could he keep his marriage to Alice a secret 
from Anne? His own people would have to 
know after the fact, and so would hers. What 
would Anne do if she found out? He shud- 
dered at that thought. He remembered that 
he had never succeeded in explaining anything 
to Anne. 

Would he be able to feed so many hungry 
mouths—two women and three children? He 
doubted if the Ruggleses would be able to give 
their daughter more than enough to dress on. 

But he was young and strong and affection- 
ate and full of courage. The moralities of his 
situation did not affect him. For already he 
had seen enough of this best of all possible 
worlds to realize that as often as not it is the 
bad man who succeeds and the good man who 
perishes. Look at James! Look at John! 

Dear Mother made countless difficulties 
about his going back to Paris. Just because 
she carried a stiff upper lip and continued to 
make unheard-of sacrifices for everybody, did 
he realize that she was old and had used up her 
strength? Did he realize that his precious 


Deep down in the lower layers 
of the skin, are tiny cells, 
nerves and capillaries that 
really determine whether t 

skin is clear, or always marred 


imperfections. 


ust beneath 


is the complexion you envy today in others 


OWEVER marred your skin 

may be with blackheads or 
blemishes, you may not be more 
than one short week away from a 
really radiant complexion. 

Startling as this statement may 
seem, thousands of women today 
have found it to be true. 

It comes down to a simple truth 
about the skin which physicians 
will tell you is at the root of every 
skin blemish and fault. 


The skin needs, not makeshifts, but 
something to release again its 
own normal health 


Deep down in the under layers of 
your skin, far below the surface, 
there is going on day and night an 
important activity of which you 
are hardly conscious. 


Tiny glands continually func- 
tioning, pores throwing off poisons, 
capillaries rushing fresh blood in 
and carrying off infection—here is 
a delicate balance of forces like the 
balance wheel of a fine watch. With 
healthy vigor and activity, comes a 
clear, clean complexion. Too much 
or too little stimulation, and there 
starts that long succession of blem- 
ishes and faults that women are 
constantly seeking to avoid. 


RESINOL 


SOAP and OINTMENT 


your skin 


To cleanse the pores of dust and 
germs, to gently restore the pulsing 
of the capillaries in the lower layers 
of the skin, to carry off infection, 
and then to stop new infection before 
it starts—thousands have learned 
to use Resinol Soap and Resinol 
— in the daily care of their 
skin. 


Start today this simple treatment 


If your complexion is not all you want 
it to be, if ic is dull and sallow, begin 
today to use Resinol. Get a cake of 
Resinol Soap and a jar of Resinol Oint- 
ment at yourdruggist’s. Every night before 
retiring, work up on the face, with warm 
water, a thick, creamy lather of Resinol 
Soap. Work it gently into the pores; then 
tinse off, and splash on a dash of clear, 
cold water to close the pores. Then with 
special irritations, blemishes or rashes, 
apply a touch of Resinol Ointment and 
smooth it in very gently with the fingers. 
If possible, leave it on overnight. Then 
in the morning wash off again with 
Resinol Soap. - Within a week you will 
begin to notice the difference in your skin 
—a finer, softer texture—a clearing of the 
ugly little blemishes. 


For more serious skin affections 


Not only is Resinol Ointment used by 
women everywhere for clearing away 
minor skin blemishes—but its soothing, 
healing properties have for years been 
successful in relieving more stubborn 
skin affections. Rashes and eczema— often 
itching, unpleasant and embarrassing— 
will in many cases vanish in a few days. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Send this coupon or a postal card today 


Dept. 3-F, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a trial size cake of Res- 


inol Soap and a sample of Resinol Ointment—enough for 
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NAVARRE PEARLS are 
the perfect gift for birth- 
days, anniversaries—for 
Mother’s Day (May 11). 
They retain their original 
lustre and color forever. 


Send For Free Book on Correct Jewelry 


Do you know the appropriate jewelry for 
the theatre? For other occasions? “Milady 
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GOLDSTONE 
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father had not long to live? She succeeded in 
making Edward feel like a perfect brute, and 
for two days prior to his sailing she hardly 
spoke to him. And for once his father wasn’t 
much help to him. 

“Can’t you see » say way to staying at home 
with us, Edward 

“How about father?” 

“She isn’t your wife.” 

“‘Doesn’t that bind me all the tighter to her?” 

“Your mother and I need you.” 

“Oh, father——” 

“You must do what you think is right.” 

“Father, I am doing what I think is right. 
It means hard work. It means giving up lots 
of things and it means all kinds of complica- 
tions and difficulties. I would be glad if I 
could be a little boy again and begin all over. 
But I can’t, and I have to goon. I didn’t stay 
on the safe bank. I fell into the river and I’ve 
got to swim.” 

Mr. Eaton said no more. 

That night a carriage drove swiftly up to.the 
rectory, and there was a quick patter of feet 
on the brick walk and an insistent ringing of 
the front door bell. 

“How perfectly outrageous!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Eaton. - “Edward! See who the person is.” 

The person was Mr. Ruggles. His face was 
white and stern. 

“Alice is desperately sick,” he said. “She 
wants to see you.” 

Edward thrust a white face into the parlor. 
He said simply: “I am going out with Mr. 
Ruggles, mother. I don’t. know when I’ll be 
back 


He shut the door quickly so as not to hear 
what. his mother might have to say to that. 
He snatched up his hat from the hall table 

They drove in-silence for a long way. Then 
Mr. Ruggles spoke. 

“The doctor thinks that we are going to lose 
her,” he said. “She had a fall . . . I know 
that you are not:to blame, Eddie; but you will 
have to forgive me.if at the moment I can’t 
feel kindly towards any one of your family.” 

. “I don’t blame”you.” 

“If I could lay my hands on your brother 
James, I would strangle him.” 

“So would I,” said Edward. 

“Poor little Alice trusted him,” said Mr. 
Ruggles. ‘She trusted him ” 

“T know.” 

“She told you?” 

“She told me. But she'll get well and then 
we can be married . 

“Married—you and Alice?” 

“When she told me about James—and he 
married to somebody else—it seemed the only 
way to make things look right for her. She was 
to meet me in town tomorrow. I have the 
license in my pocket.” 


Mr. Ruggles continually flicked his flagging 
horse with the whip. He said at last: “I do 
feel kindly toward you, Eddie.” 

As they passed through the little gate in the 
wall, Edward’s eyes took in the old motto, 
printed upon it in iron letters: 

“They say. What say they? Let them say.” 

And for some reason or other a great lump 
rose in his throat. Until that moment he had 


life as Alice could die. He had even the premo- 
nition that she was not going to live. 

And it seemed to him that he had never 
really loved Anne, but only Alice, and Alice 
always. It seemed to him that he could not 
bear to have her die. 

How should he look when he entered the 
sick-room? What should he say? The poor 
boy was so eager to do just the right thing— 
that he didit. At thesight of her all thought of 
self left. him, and he advanced quickly to the 
bed with his face filled with concern and af- 
fection. Mr. Ruggles was the first to speak. 

“T’ve brought Eddie, Aiite,” he said. His 
voice was quite steady, and he added, “‘You’ll 
probably want to have:a little visit together— 
such old friends.” 


of the room. 


There was another long silence, during which. 


not believed that any creature so filled with } 


He took his wife by thé arm and led her out | 
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. “Feeling a little better?” asked Edward. 
“Maybe. I think so.” But I’m going to die.” 
“No, you’re not.” He took one of her hands 

and held it in both his. 

only sorry for mother and father,” she 


said. 

“Think that you’ll get well and you will.” 

“Don’t let’s argue, Eddie. Hold my hand 
tight. When you went away I was hurt. And 
I guess I did everything I’ve done out of 
spite . . . I never really liked anybody but 
you, and when I thought you didn’t care . . .” 

“T did care. Ido care. It was always you. 
I’ve made a mess of things too.” 

“You don’t really love that girl in Paris, 
do you? Say you don’t, anyway.” | ’ 

At the moment he didn’t love-Anne. He 
said: “I never loved anybody but you.” 

' He leaned forward and cuddled his cheek 
against hers. With her free hand she caressed 
his hair. 

“Now I can go to sleep,” she said, “without 
any danger of bad dreams. Everything’s all 
right now.” A minute later she said: “I’d 
give anything if we could just stay like this till 
the finish, but father and mother would feel so 
horribly hurt and jealous. Will please tell 
them to come, darling? . . . Kiss me good- 
by first.” 

She held up her pretty mouth and he kissed 
it with all the tenderness that was in him. Then’ 
he rose and walked quietly out of the room. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ruggles and the doctor were 
waiting in the hall. Edward managed to say: 

“She wants her father and mother.” And 
his power of speech failed him. He went down: 
stairs and paced from the old grandfather 
clock in the hall to the pot of ferns in the bay 
window of the drawing room and back again— 
to and fro—until he knew by a sound of sob- 
bing that she had died. . 


A very pale and sick-looking Edward joined 
his father and his Dear Mother at breakfast. ‘ 
“When did you get home, Edward?” ‘asked 
Dear Mother in the old peremptory voice. 

“About ten minutes ago,” said Edward, “and 
lt rather not be scolded about it. Alice is 
_ “That lovely child?” exclaimed Mr. Eaton. 
How terrible!” 

_ Dear Mother was shocked too—more than 
she would have cared to confess—but she was 
determined to have her say and point a moral. 

“That is what comes to those,” she said, 
“who are without-faith in their divine Maker.” 

“That is what comes to everybody sooner or 
later,” said Edward sharply. ‘Cripples and 
idiots are sometimes born into the most pious 
families.” His anger rose. ‘“‘Alicé didn’t die 
Do you want to 
know why she died? I'll tell you. She died 
because. when you gave birth to my brother 
James you brought a moral degenerate into 
the world.” 

He banged his fist upon the table so that all 
the dishes leaped, and then he rose and stormed 
out of the room. 


Dear Mother never forgave those cruel and 


unchristian words about brother James. From 
the scorned Mrs. Ludlow she learned all about 
Anne, and of her poor darling wayward Ed- 
ward’s destination after he leaves this best of 
all possible worlds she is morally certain. Alice 
was never worthy of her James, anyway. 

Edward took his nephew abroad and ex- 
plained him to Anne. Sometimes she believes 
the explanation; but when it suits her temper 
she pretends that the child is one of Edward’s 
many early indiscretions. 

They took a little house in Versailles with a 
studio attached, and there Anne’s baby was 
born. She made a great fuss about her suffer- 
ings, and was never the same ardent young 
woman afterward. Her dread of having 
another is one of the many little crosses that 
Edward has to carry. He has a whole sheaf of 
crosses—some little and some big... 

There is his young nephew.. “The evil James 
seems to be looking at you out of the boy’s 
~ ‘eyes. “Such affection as he shows is all to gain 
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about one’s looks. 


And care of appearance is not the 
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No—nothing will cure baldness. 
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as dandruff, Wildroot Hair 
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now. 
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much about the care of the hair 
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American girls know—that Wild- 


ger 


root Hair Tonic will keep the 
scalp healthy, and will also lend 
a lustrous lure to the hair itself. 


You who have studied how to 
make yourself attractive—you 
realize that your chance to de- 
serve a continuous honeymoon 
depends u the attractiveness 
of your hair, as well as your teeth 
and your face. 
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Wildroot Hair Tonic. Bring it 
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of the tooth paste. The care of 
the hair is almost as important 
as the care of the teeth. Use 
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rupled as the result of home-study training, r- 

ing three months’ time, 1,193 LaSalle members 
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had got as a result of their training, Zhe average 
Case was 89 ent. 


«These men were not unusual; they had no 
Tuck: they got their start by signing 
a little as appears directly below 
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you so desire. The ion that you make this 
moment is s émportant, Mail the coupon now. 
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some end or other. But of course he has to be 
kept alive, and it costs a lot of money. James 
has long since ceased to contribute, and there 
is-no way of compelling him except to write 
Ellen a letter and tell her the whole story. 
Ellen is so rich and so kind that she would 
help, of course; but Edward will never ask. 
Edwards and Anne’s little daughter takes 
after Anne. In her cradle she showed the 
| same tempers and jealousies. Edward adores 
feadk i pities the poor man she will some day 


Edward succeeded in getting a divorce for 
Anne, and long after her tempers and her 
cruelties and her habit of washing soiled 
clothes in public had killed his love for her, 
they were married. 

It isn’t so easy to make a living as he thought 
it was going to be. He has regular illustrating 
to do, but if he stops long enough to nent a 
picture his income drops to nothing and Anne 
upbraids him for his selfishness. 

It was his ambition to have the children 
grow up in America, and once when he had 
saved -enough money he brought his little 
family over and took a house in Larchmont. 
Anne hated everything including Dear Mother, 
and Dear Mother hated Anne back, and be- 
tween them they made Edward so miserable 
and ashamed that at the end of three months 
he retreated to France. 

Anne promised that if he took her back to 
France she would never be bad to him again. 


She was bad to him all the way over on the 


steamer, and will continue to be so at intervals 
until she dies. 

Sometimes Edward wishes that the whole 
race of women was at the bottom of the sea. 
Then he thinks of James and imagines that it 
would be a better world if a good many of the 
men were there too. 

THe 


The Needle’s Eye 
(Continued from page 27) 


the automatic rifles in its vaults is not a 

pulsating heart but a trifling detail in a machine 

that can be on occasion as inexorable as a car 

of Juggernaut and is almost as complicated as 

the wing of a beetle. A heavily built man with 

—— eyes stands ceaselessly outside its 
rs. 


CHAPTERIV 


JOHN G , at twenty-eight the 
youngest or “cub” member of his father’s 
banking firm, sat one late winter’s afternoon at 
his desk on the second floor of the Graham 
Building. Before him in a pool of yellow light, 
which poured down from a visor, or nose, pro- 
jecting from a green glass sphere, lay a thick 
pile of correspondence. He had changed little 
nce rance since his graduation from Har- 
save that his army service had given 
haa dns to his figure and maturity to his face, 
which just now wore an expression of exaspera- 
tion. His eyes, extraordinarily blue, made 
two deep spots of color in the half-shadow. 

He looked singularly young for responsi- 
bility; yet grave responsibility was his. The 
Mid-West Coal Company, controlled by his 
father, Thornton Graham, and his two elderly 
great-uncles, Shiras and Levi, and of which he 
was the assistant vice-president, in charge of 
sales and deliveries, was under contract to de- 
liver one hundred thousand tons of bituminous 
in New York City and could not do so owing 
to the shortage in freight cars. The situation 
was by a general strike of bitumi- 
nous coal-miners throughout the country, save 
those in thé non-union! times of Utah and 
Colorado and West Virginia, where the Mid- 
West properties were located. Meanwhile one- 
tenth of the city’s ulation shivered with 


cold and the other nine-tenths shivered for | ° 


fear of it. 
“Gosh, what a mess!” muttered John, 
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shoving the of rs away from him. 
Then, as was a lonely 
figure. He looked at his..watch. It was 
nearly six o’clock. “Mr. Garvey!” he called. 

At once the door in the adjoining office 
opened and a man entered, his figure sur- 
rounded by a white aura of electricity. He 
stood there respectfully. 

John arose. “What do you think of that last 
operations report?” he asked. 

He knew that Wallace Garvey, his father’s 
secretary, always read everything. 

“T should say that it was highly satisfac- 
tory,” answered Mr. Garvey, coming a step 
nearer into the room. “The strike has given 
us a chance to put up prices without increasing 
wages. If we can keep on a few months at the 
present rate we can make up the deficit due to 
running the mines last year at a loss. The 
figures are encouraging.” He added suavely, 
“Don’t you think so, sir?” 

Jonn did not reply. He was thinking how 
much Wallace Garvey looked like the pictures of 
Humpty Dumpty sitting on the wall. Mr. Gar- 
vey was the nearest thing left to a courtier in 
this land of democracy. His business was to be 
always on hand but never present, ubiquitous 
but invisible, or, if seen, to be heard only when 
first addressed, and then to agree.. He was an 
old young man, somewhat over-tailored, 
carrot-shaped, with soft, thick hands, a large 
soft face with little jowls, and a massive oval 
head almost bald. 

As secretary to Thorntun Graham Mr. 
Garvey received a salary of only fifteen thou- 
sand a year. The crumbs of financial informa- 
tion which fell from his employer’s table, but 
which honor should have forbidden him to use, 
netted him a considerable sum annually. 
Perhaps of all things he most craved social 
recognition, but he had never been invited by 
the Grahams to dine, and for this reason 
as well as for their wealth—although he 
hag their prosperity—he hated them in his 


mt suppose you read on the ticker what Ford 
thinks about the coal business?” he inquired. 

“No—I didn’t happen to.” 

The eda t slip from 
his inner arons 

obbers.” 

John, holding the slip under the green globe, 
read it with interest. “Something to what he 
says,” he remarked, “but I wish Henry would 
mention a few railroads on which Graham 
and Company had enough grip to squeeze out 
"a couple of hundred freight cars!’ 

Mr. Garvey laughed. ‘I wonder why Ford 
always attacks the bankers? It’s the whole- 
salers that ruin the coal business. Why, I know 
a big jobber who’s made over sixty percent 
on capital for the last two years.’ 

John turned to the sheaf on his desk. 

“Something’s got to be done! I understand 
they’re bootlegging soft coal in baskets over on 
the East Side to net twenty dollars a ton—coal 
we’re selling f.o.b. at minehead for two_ninety- 
four or delivered at tide-water for four eighty- 
nine.’ 

“Robbery!” quoted Mr: Garvey. 

“And we’re being blamed for it!” growled 
‘John: “When the trouble is that the railroads 
t fieed forty-eight thousand more cars than 

- they’ve got—and no money to buy ’em with! 
, Do you know, Garvey, there’s something all 
* wrong about this coal business! I’m beginning 
te think that maybe peo people have a right to coal 
as long as there is any. 

-Me:. Garvey looked a trifle perturbed. - 

“And they’ll get “it somehow,” concluded 
‘John, as he put on his coat. Then, bidding 

*the secretary good night, he went down the 


. Short flight of marble steps that led to the 


main floor. The attendant on duty pressed a 
spring, opened the bronze doors and let him 
out; then closed and locked them again. 

“Good night, Ryan,” said John to the 
Cerberus lurking i in the shadow. 

“Good night, sir,” answered Ryan ly. 

. He watched the slender figure a e young 
man as it joined the cohorts of a 
surging nortuward; then.. he 


Can you pick up pins with gloves 
on? It’s just as hard to dig tartar out of 
crevices between your teeth with the - 
wrong kind of brush. Look at this photo- 
graph. Itis a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brish 
at work. ‘The saw-tooth-pointed bristle 
tufts dig in after tartar germs like a dog 
digging for a rabbit. Tartar hasn’t a 
chance against a Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush rightly used. 


Teeth are beautiful when 
they are clean 


OUR own teeth grow to suit your 

appearance. They need not be small, 
_or even uniform, to be beautiful. Your teeth 
are beautiful when you keep them clean and 
gleaming white. 

To keep your teeth clean and beautiful, 
you must brush them well. Dentifrices help 
to keep destructive tartar off your teeth, 
but the essential is to brush with the right 
kind of brush. 

» The Pro-phy-lac-tic ToothBrushis correctly: 
designed to keep your teeth clean. You can 
seein the photograph above how the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic cleans the outer surfaces of all teeth. 
The photographs below show how it cleans 
the inner surfaces, and the big back teeth. 

Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada 
and all over the world in the sanitary yellow box. 
Three sizes—prices in the United States: adults’ 
regular size, 50c; adults’ small size, especially suit- 
able for boys and girls, 35c; and babies’ size, 25c; 
—come in three different textures of bristles— 
hard, medium, and soft. Send for “Tooth Truths,” 
our.interesting booklet on the care of teeth. sit 


Florence Manufacturing Company, Florence, bressions at the gum line, and 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 
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TRE-JUR provides you with all neces- 
sary aids to beauty in an exquisite case 
of surprising ingenuity. It opens to the 
touch, disclosing full-size mirror and 
powder fragrant with Joli-Memoire. 
Another touch and a tiny spring releases 
the drawer holding rouge and lipstick. 
In the purse, TRE-JUR stays securely 
closed; in the hand, it opens without a 
struggle. -Affording you more, TRE- 

JUR costs less, for this complete outfit is 
priced at $1.25 everywhere. Three 
shades of powder; orange or 25 
medium rouge. By mail from 12 
us upon receipt of price 

oe House of Tre-Jur: United Toilet Goods Co. 

: 19 West 18th Street New York 
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descended the steps and followed close behind 
it, pondering the phenomenon of a millionaire 
who preferred the subway to a limousine. 

The simple fact was that John liked anything 
that brought him in contact with people—what 
he called “real” ple; and so he did not 
object to having the guard jam him in with a 
lot of others. Once he had taken the piunge 
into the fetid car he liked to hang there swing- 
ing in unison with the rest, to listen to thei¢ 
good-natured jokes and banter and have them 
call him “young feller.” In all the time 
during which he had ridden up and down in 
that great human sewer he had not heard, so 
far as he could remember, a really ill-natured 
word; on the contrary, he had observed a thou- 
sand acts of kindness. It wasn’t “Main 
Street”; it wasn’t “Zenith.” These people had 
something fine about them, and their souls 
yearned not only for something different but 
for something really better, even if they didn’t 
know what it was. | 

Outside his home John lived in comparative 
isolation. It almost seemed as if his old 
friends took pains to avoid him, as if they were 
chary lest he should think they wanted some- 
thing from him. Moreover, wherever he went 
he felt himself to be the center of curious 
scrutiny. He shrank from all this, particularly 
as he had very soon discovered that the scrutiny 
was not always amiable. Close at hand the 
world was friendly enough—almost offensively 
so—but at arm’s length its attitude seemed to 
be cold, if not hostile. : 

His father was too busy to see much of him 
at the office, and John usually took his luncheon 
by himself. He loitering around 
incognito among the proletariat to mingling 
with the bankers and their clients in the dining- 
room at the office. He was indeed rather 
afraid they might discover how little he really 
knew of the influences that governed foreign 
exchange or the flow of gold. 

It was all big business; and John felt so very 
small! 

Sometimes he wondered if after all they 
knew much about it either. Whether the 
financial “laws” they discussed were in fact 
“Jaws” at all. And always as well there was, 
lurking in the background of his mind, the 
possibility that with all their fine qualities the 
men with whom he was associated were more 
or less turning their backs on something, 
“ducking” an unpleasant issue. For John 
was one of those people who never see a load of 
grain without thinking of the men who have 
planted and garnered it. He had always had 
dollars and never had had people—so he was 
more interested in people than in dollars. This 
is not the way to be in Wall Street. He felt 
himself out of sympathy with it—unfitted to be 
a partner in Graham & Co. Perhaps in time he 
would be better fitted. Perhaps—— 


CHAPTER V 


“LECT URE on Plutocracy by Prof. A. 
Schirmer—Now Going On.” A pyramidal 
sign—black letters on a white ground— 
standing cater-cornered on the sidewalk half 
blocked John’s way a he bore sideways to pees 
the crowd of young people on the sidewalk in 
front of the open doorway. He had got out at 
Fourteenth Beret and walked eastward, 
hardly noticing where he was. ; 

“By George!” he thought involuntarily. 
“This must be the Vortex School,” 

He had read about it often, and while he was 
out of sympathy with what he understood to be 
cele taught there, he had disapproved of 
the methods emploved by the Hush Committee 
and much of the subsequent legislation passed 
for the avowed purpose of stamping out the 
communistic doctrine, being privately of the 
opinion that this scare over “radicalism” was 
arrant nonsense, It seemed to him quite 
unlikely that the American workingman was 
going to gamble his beefsteak once a day, his 
Ford, and his talking-machine on the philoso- 
vhizing of a black-whiskered German “beer- 
Found” living in a London garret, This 
Vortex business was simply endowed parlor 
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socialism. But now that he was here—— 

John pushed through the door and found 
himself in a narrow_hall surging with others 
like those outside.’ On either hand was a large 
room, and in the one on the right, from which 
a strong smell of cabbage and of onions 
floated forth, people were eating at small bare 
tables of the ‘art nouveau” variety. The room 
on the left was a book-store, and the throng in 
the hall overflowed into it and gathered 
arguing about the tables. Everybody seemed 
to know everybody else, and there was much 
good-natured jostling and “kidding.” 

A bulletin board in the hallway announced 
lectures during the week on “Sex Hygiene,” 
“Removing Foreign Accent,” ‘Wealth and 
Income,” “Breakers Ahead,” “The Soviet 
Program,” and. “The Drama of Protest.” 
At the other end of the hall was a door bearing 
the sign “‘Lecture Going On.” 

In spite of the character of “literature” on 
sale, none of these earnest young people looked 
particularly dangerous—nor did they look 
much like proletarians, either. They were not 
laborers. Future Lenins and Trotskys, per- 
haps, but men of books rather than of pick and 
shovel—talkers, not doers. Some were intense; 
serious, hungry for knowledge; others liked the 
sensation of toying with subjects that else- 
where were frowned upon, the excitement of 
being “radical.” 


chievous was the thought that because some- 
one else had something which they had not 
that someone must be their enemy. 

John paid ten cents and went into the 
lecture-hall. It was crowded, the air foul and 
devitalized. All young le again! Professor 
Schirmer, a pallid intellectual with a sweeping 
forelock of oily black hair, was rently 
reaching his peroration and had his audience 
with him, for at the close of every period there 
was a burst of applause. 

“This government isn’t a democracy!” he 
shouted. “It may have been once, but it isn’t 
now! It’s become a plutocracy controlled by 
a handful of rich men. You want me to name 
these people? I’m not afraid to! I'll begin 
right at home—nght- here in New York! 
Where do the Grahams get all their money? 
No one knows how many millions or billions 
they have got. Why are the poor of this city 
freezing tonight for coal? Because the 
Grahams won’t pay their miners a living wage! 
Because in this day of so-called enlightenment 
the Grahams won’t recognize the right of collec- 
tive bargaining on the part of their employees. 
Why, they treat the human beings wao work 
for them worse than cattle.” 

John was furious. It wasa malicious slander. 
Yet he made up his mind to restrain his anger 
until he saw how far the fellow would go. 

“They own the State legislatures, the courts 
and the judges. They nominate their own men 
and run the government. Do you know that a 
free American citizen can’t put his foot inside 
the twenty thousand acres owned by the Mid- 
West Coal Company out in Bitumen County, 
West Virginia, although the State highway 
runs through the oe rty? They’ve got a 
stockade and searchlights. They’ve got it so 
fortified you can’t get in—or out! ds at 
the way they beat up Tom Burk, the inter- 
national organizer! They nearly killed him.” 

He shot his fist heavenward. 

“f accuse the West Virginia operators not 
only of controlling the government of the State, 
but of maintaining a super-government within 
it by means of gun-men, which enables them to 
treat the workers like slaves, pay ’em what they 
like, and to refuse even to weigh the coal. 
They force the miners to take unlawful scrip 
instead of money, and to spend it only at the 
company stores, where they are charged fifty 
percent over reasonable market prices, They 
refuse even to listen to any complaint, even if 
a worker's life is in danger from the open 
neglect of laws governing fire inspection, the 
use of explosives or safety appliances. How 
can a man feed his children or keep them from 
disease if he can’t unite with his fellow sufferers 


But whatever they learned } | 
there they took away with them, into their]! 
homes and workrooms, and not the least mis-]) 
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ust a little spot 


may ruin all your loveliness 


And you, yourself, may be quite unconscious of it 
By Ruth Miller 


Do you find it hard to understand why some 

women, otherwise so lovely and dainty, 

can be so blissfully unconscious of what 

neglect of the underarm does to them? 
Listen to this letter, an example of many 

which I receive: 

“Dear Ruth Miller: 

Thave been trying to conceive 4 way where- 
by I could suggest to a young woman that 
use Odorono, without offending her. 
Would it be possible for you to write to 
her, enclosing possibly a sample bottle of 
Odorono, and suggest that she use this 


_ «preparation to remove the odor of perspira- 
suffer from 


tion (stating that most people 
this annoyance)? Do not indicate in your 
letter to her that anybody wrote to you, as 
this would humiliate her.” 

How embarrassing for this girl if she 
knew! And yet not one of us can be safe as 
long as we neglect the underarm. For here 
the perspiration glands are unusually active, 
a cnaal the curve of the body pre- 
vent normal evaporation. 

Nor is soapand water cleanliness enough, 
for we often find perspiration moisture 
under the arm shortly after a bath. And 
sudden excitement or nervous strain may 

it Out at any moment. 
one way to be sure is to 
care for the underarm as reg- 
ularly as for the teeth and fn- 
gernails; protect it, with Odoro- 
no, The Underarm Toilette. 

Odorono is not merely a de- 
odorant but.a true corrective for 
both the odor and moisture of 
perspiration. It is a clear, clean 


Name 


Address 


RUTH MILLER 
Blau Cincinaats, Oho 
Enclosed 1o¢. Sead me, please, samples of Creme 
Odorepe aed Odeorono Depilazerr. Also bookles. 


iseptic liquid. One application gi 
complete protection from all perspiration 
annoyance for at least three days. 


bottle of Odorone today? 

$2.00 bottles at all toilet counters, or by 

mail postpaid. 

Creme Oderone—a vanishing cream 
deodorant 


If you simply need a deodorant, use Creme 
Odorono. It stops all body odors instantly. 
It is non-greasy and vanishes from the skin 
at once. Will not spot or stain clothing. 
Large tube asc. 

Send for samples 
For roc I will send you 3 generous samples 
—Odorono, Creme Odorono, and Oderene 
booklet. Or, sample of amy one for sc. 
Mail the coupon! 

RUTH MILLER 

The Odorone Company 


Blair Avenue, Cincinnat, Obio 


(Nove: For sample of amy ome above enclose and 
those met 
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“Once woman 
tries ZIP, she 
will never use any 
other method for 
destroying objec- 
tionable hair."’— 
Hope Hampton 


_ EPILATOR IT'S OUT 
uperfuons Hair GONE 
IN AN INSTANT! 


The impressidn ‘you make, whether it be in the busi- 
ness world, or in Society; at home, or with ‘friends, 
depends principally on ‘your appearance. If you are 
well built, of good poise, and beautifully attractive, 
your popularity is assured. , 

Charm, after all, is paramount, and nothing mars 
feminine charm so much as even a few unsightly, 
unwanted masculine hairs,on your lips, arms, y 
and limbs. 

Twentieth Century Wonder 

You will be thankful to science after you have become 
familiar with the merits of ZIP, for this inimitable 
preparation is rapidly freeing women of superfluous hair. 
Indeed, it has aptly been called one of the seven wonders 


of this century. 

Lasting Results 
You realize-that mere surface hair removers give only 
temporary relief, and any method which burns away or 
rubs away surface hair is very apt to irritate the skin. 
Such methods have the same action as singeing or shav- 
ing, throwing the strength back into the roots. With 
ZIP, however, you gently lift out the roots, and in this 
way you destroy the growth painlessly, and harmlessly, 
leaving the skin soft and smooth, Jse once a 
you will never resort to ordinary depilatories. 


Men Also Use ZIP 


So successful is the action of ZIP that 
men also find it perfect for destroying 


hair on the cheek bones, between the 
eyes, on the hands and arms, ete. It is 
easily applied at home, delightfully fra- 
grant, and acknowledged by experts as 
the scientifically correct method. 


ZIP, being ap- For Sale 
pliedwarm,tem- EVER YWHERE 
porarily opens GUARANTEED 
on money back basis 

lifts ont FREE DEMONSTRA- 


TION at my Salon. 


(Don't miss the limit. 
ed special offer below) 


Dept. 783, 562 Fifth Avenue 
(Ent. on 46th St.,) New York 


FREE BOOK 
and Free Samples Massage Cream and 
Face Powder With My Compliments. 
Guaranteed Not to Grow 
adame 
Dept. 783, 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me FREE Samples of your 
MASSAGE CREAM and FACE POW- 
PER and your book, ““‘Beauty’s Greatest 
Secret,”” in which leading actresses tell 
to be beautiful by using ZIP. 
(Please print your nine.) 


for the purpose of forcing his employers to pay 

him a living wage and to obey the law? Do 

you know that last year in one district the men 

got only eighty days’ work and that the 

average earnings per man were less than five 

— dollars? How can any family live on 
at ” 

John got half-way to his feet. He knew that 
the statement was totally misleading. The 
Mid-West Coal Company had run two hun- 
dred and seventy-five days and the average 
earnings .per man had been about seventeen 
hundred dollars. The reason the miners in the 
district referred to. had only worked eighty 
days was because they were out on strike: The 
rest was equally perverted. .But what was the 
use? The meeting was packed! 

Across the aisle a girl in a caracul coat was 
following intently every word of the speaker. 

Professor Schirmer wiped his dripping fore- 
head and began anew. 

“But, my friends, wealth brings its own 
retribution. Christ knew the’insidious and de- 
moralizing effect of wealth upon the individuals 
who possess it, just as he knew its menace to 
society as a whole. It’s the bane of America 
today! 

“Take people like the McLanes. They’re 
worse even than such brigands as the Grahams. 
They have contaminated the whole country by 
washing their dirty linen in open court. Such 
people are worse than murderers. ‘What kind 
of a chance in life have their children with such 
an inheritance? What was it that transformed 
the McLane affair from a private quarrel to a 
public scandal? Money! The fact that these 
two people couldn’t settle .with.each other at 
the bank was what made their'lives the com- 
mon talk of boys and girls. ‘No one envies 

them riches; but who takes any more 
stock in this cant about the sense of 
responsibility riches are supposed to con- 
fer?” 

“That’s true, anyway!” thought John. 

There was a roar of handclapping. Professor 
Schirmer shook his mane, bowed and staggered 
backward as if overcome by his own eloquence. 
The lecture was over. Next instant the crowd 
was struggling toward the doors. John re- 
mained in his seat. The speaker was either 
a liar or egregiously misinformed. He waited 
until an ecstatic group of young women had 
reluctantly faded from the platform, and then 
partially barred the Professor’s exit up the aisle. 

“Excuse me!” he said. “You're all off about 
the Mid-West Coal Company!” 

Professor Schirmer, who had been coming up 
the aisle with a vaguely ingratiating smile upon 
his lips, halted abruptly. 

“What’s that?” he asked suspiciously. 

“T said you were wrong on your facts,” re- 
peated John. 

Professor Schirmer tried to push by. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “I really can’t talk to 
you now. I’ve got ¥ 

All John’s suppressed irritation leaped forth 
“T’m sorry, too! I gave you credit for at least 
wanting to be fair!” 

Professor Schirmer’s mouth twitched. “May 
I ask who you are?” 

“John Graham.” 

For a moment the lecturer looked a little 
frightened; then he assumed full belligerence. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed scornfully. “That ex- 
plains it!” 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded 
John angrily. 

“Do you suppose anybody with a grain of 
sense would go to the officials of the Mid-West 
Coal Company for information about the -coal 
business?” 

“T do,” answered John. ‘“He’d at least give 
them a chance. Every accused is entitled by 
law to the benefit of a doubt.” 

The phrase curiously restored the other’s 
confidence. 

“T’m glad you regard yourselves as on trial 

The muscles in John’s jaws stiffened like his 
father’s when angry. ‘“You’re a communist, I 


su 
radical socialist.” 


“T guess we wouldn’t get vcry far along those 
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Lift Off No Pain! 


Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, and the foot calluses, without sore- 
ness or irritation. 

Write for free Guide Books and 
PATENT . “RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” 
before disclosing inventions. Send 


model or sketch of invention for our Free and Preript 
opinion of its patentable nature. Terms Reasonable. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
753 Ninth St. Washington, D. C. 


HAY FEVER OINTMENT 
GIVES INSTANT RELIEF 


Price $1.00. Sena 30c. for Trial Jar. . 
SOOTHABALM CO., Box 52, HARDWICK, VT. 


Diamonds on 
Credit FREE 


Write today tor the Swee: 
Catalog, showing thou 
sands of beautiful gift 
suggestions in Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry. 
Address Dept. 84K. 


A fiery blue-white Diamond in 

14K Solid Gold mounting. Sent 
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pay only $5 upon arrival, 

and $4 a month for 10 

months until total of $45 ms 
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lines; but I'd like an opportunity to show 


you--—— 

“And I’d like nothing better!” 

“If you’ll come tomorrow morning—my 
office—ninety-nine Broadway——”’ 

“Look here, Mr. Graham, have you ever 
been out to Bitumen?” 

“No, but our officers——” 

“Well, Ihave! Until you’ve at least walked 
over your properties there’s not much use our 
talking. It would be waste time. Thanks very 
much for your offer. Later, perhaps——” + 

He pushed by, leaving John alone in the 
aisle. Touché! He walked to the door, raging 
at the other’s ironical tone of superiority. The 
girl in the caracul coat had also waited—evi- 


‘dently to speak to the lecturer, who had by this 


time escaped—and she now arose and followed 
os to the door, which he held open for her. 

y a trick of light her face was fully visible to 
him for the first time as she through. 

“Thank you,” she said with just the trace of 
a smile. Her face was pale ivory, save for a 
few little freckles on her small, straight nose, 
and her dark hair gave the impression of having 
been bobbed. The smile faded as she stood 
looking at him, slowly giving place to an ex- 
pression of baffled recollection. John too, had 
the pleasurable feeling of having seen her 

“T’m afrai preven ur ing to 
Professor Schirmer,” he said to explain his 
stare. 

“Tt wasn’t at all important!” she replied 
without moving, while her face retained its 
puzzled look. Then she asked suddenly, with 
a charming lift of her eyebrows, “I beg your 
pardon, but—aren’t you—Johnny Myself?” 

He had not heard the nickname for over ten 
years—since the death of his old Cairn terrier 
at the senile age of twelve. Now as her head 
moved slightly toward him along the upright 
— of the door, he saw in its place the cliff at 

rigate Head, with a small brown face peeping 
round it—that of a little girl with braids, 
carrying Johnny the Dog. 

“Of course—and you’re the girl on the 
Precipice Path!” he affirmed. 

“Only we weren’t introduced that time!” 
she laughed. “Is Johnny the Dog still alive?” 

He shook his head. “Dead ten years ago!” 

“Poor Johnny the Dog!” 

“T’ve so often thought of you and wondered 
who you were,” he went on with inexplicable 
eagerness. “Of course not so much recently as 
—before. This is the first time we’ve met in— 
let’s see, how long is it?” 

“Sixteen years!” 

St es now at last I’m rewarded! Who are 
you ” 

Quite naturally they strolled together 
through the hall, past the restaurant and out 
into the street. 


“Aren’t you going to tell me?” he persisted 


as she did not s 4 
’ She looked away. ‘I’m—ashamed—to tell 
-you!” she said in a stifled voice. 

“Please!” he begged. : 

She:lowered her head. “Let’s wait!” 

“Wait! Do you op aga T’'ll let you go now 
without finding out who you are, after all this 
time? Tell me! If you don’t”—he threatened 
brazenly—“T’ll—Ill follow you to the horizon’s 
uttermost purple rim!” 

“Very well, then!” she cried, lifting her chin 
defiantly, with a backward gesture of her arms. 
“You may as well know now—as later. I’m 
Rhoda McLane!” 

. He recoiled. He could not help it. The 
“Shame Child’! Her story had-~filled the 


»papers all over the country. The girl who, 


‘called as a witness by her father against her 


- mother, had refused to testity to what she had 


-seen and had been ordered to jail for contempt 


-of court! 


» And then-he realized the cruelty of his in- 
Sistence on penetrating the mystery of her 
identity; 

“I’m so sorry!” he said in the most contrite 
‘tone that he:could muster. .“‘I_wouldn’t have 
if—but after ell, we’re. both iti the same boat.” 


“What do yeu mean?” 
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“Dont have fired 
aching muscles . 


USCLES balk at sudden You. will like the agreeable 
spring exercise. To enjoy odor of Absorbine, Jr. It is easy 
a spring day at your favorite sport and clean to use. Keep it 
—to start the season as a first aid. 
fering that disagreeable setback i 
is in your kit or locker. te: 
Apply it promptly. As if by w.p.youNG,Inc. ~~ 
c it prevents the coming on 266 Lyman St. 
of that stiff, lame feeling. Youare Springfield, Mass. 
fit as usual the 
' Keep your muscles fit all year 
F The occasional applica- 
tion of Absorbine, Jr. ca 
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trenuous day will keep muscles 


fear 


Are youself-conscious about the w 


impression you make on people? 
FEAR is probably the greatest handicap 


me anyone can have you from || Your correspond- 
ing your own real self—from doing your || ence reflects 
and from on in life as lity. The. 
Personal appearance has a lot to do with the || 8*@med stationery is now obtainable 


way you feel. Clothes count, of course. But|| at less than Yo? per sheet and envelope. 


still there is one thing so many people overlook 
—something that at once brands them as $ 200 
either fastidious or careless—the teeth. 100 Env’ps paper, with envelopes to 


Notice today how you, yourself, watch With Your 
er 


another person’s teeth when he or she is talking. Monogram jam in rich dark blue 
If the teeth are not well kept they at once be-|| ink, in center of paper and on flap of envelope. 
come a liability. Not more than 3 initials to a monogram, 


Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth a At Your path 
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dient thins cloanes ith i 
—a difficult problem—finally solved. 


You will notice the improvement even in the | | ‘are bus; 
few days. And you know it is cleaning || mentwead 
safely. 

So the makers of Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, have found for you also the really 
safe dentifrice. 

What are your teeth saying about you today? i 
—LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO., St. Louis,\| ary dis- 
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NDOORS or in the open, 
through the heat of exercise 
or the friction of constant pow- 


Its natural rosiness lasts all day 
or evening, until you remove it 
yourself with cold cream or soap 
and water. 


Pert has a light fluffy cream base 
which is instantly absorbed by the 
skin, thus. protecting it against the 
formation’ of enlarged pores. 


All day or evening this Rouge stays onl 


dering, Pert Rouge remains. on! 


At last—a Pert waterproof Lipstick 
to’ match; your Pert Rouge. 
with wholesome oil of sweet almonds. 
Rouge and Lipstick obtainable at drug 
or department stores or by mail. 75c 
each. 

Send a dime to-day fora generous aes 
of Pert Rouge. For another dime, you 
will receive a sample of Winx, for 
darkening the lashes. 


ROSS COMPANY 
240 West 17th Street New York 


Is your present income sufficient for your needs?— 
If not write for our plan to learn how to increase it: 
Dept. CX-524 International Magazine Co., 119 West 40th St., New York City 


| Weak arches and and 


flat-foot corrected 


For the instant and permanent relief of tired, 
aching feet, weak ankles, weak and broken down 
arches, rheumatic-like pains in the legs, corns 

louses, bunions, etc., Dr. Scholl's Foor-Kazer i is the 
most practical appliance ever devised. 

This appliance is light in weight, springy, 
durably made. It equalizes the weight of the ‘fog 
No larger shoes required. 

Go to the shoe or department store featuri 
Dr. Scholl’s Foot Comfort eons and have the 
foot expert there fit a pair to rome feet. There is a 
Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for 
every foot trouble. 

Write for free book, “The Feet and Their Care,” 
a free sample of Dr. Scholl’s for 

s. Address The Scholl Mfg. 
W. Schiller St., Chicago, or 62 'W. lath 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 


Egyptian women, famous in song 

and . were noted for the beauty 

their hair. Their of youth. 
ful tresses is contained 


BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 


This discovery of an eminent hair 
specialist, combining the secrets of 
the Egyptians with modern science, 
easily tints gray, faded or bleached 
hair to any oki 
blonde to deep brown or black. 
Acts instantly; fast colors that defy 
Getection, will not rub off. Guar- 
At all dealers, 
50c and $1.50. Send 10c for trial 
bottle indicating color desired. 
We recommend Na Tone Lemionated 
Shampoo for washing the hair. At deal- 


ers or direct, 50c. 


THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO. 
_ 1017 Coppin Bldg. Covington, 


ade from lightest ~ 
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“I’m one. of the ‘plunderbund’! I’m one of 
those terrible Grahams!” 


She looked at him, disbelieving. “Not 
really!” 

am!” 

She gave a laugh without mirth. “How 


funny!” she said, “to meet you like this. I 
didn’t know there was a son your age—a— 
John Graham.” She repeated it under her 
breath as if-to herself. 

“Yes! I’m Thornton Graham’s son. I’ve 
a younger brother—a senior at Harvard.” 

“T know him; he’s a classmate of my brother 
Ranny.” 

They were standing in front of a photeg- 
rapher’s window, and the 2 Hewitt 
light gave his face an odd ting 

“You don’t look like a Graham!” she de- 
clared as she peered up at him. 

“What does a Graham look like?” 

She lifted her shoulders. “Oh—-sinister! 
You.don’t look sinister. But you ought to. 
Money has poisoned your family, just as it has 
mine!” 

He gave a grunt of impatience. “You be- 
lieve all that rot?” 

“T believe what Professor Schirmer said. 
It isn’t your fault that you’re a Graham any 
more than it is mine that I’m a McLane.” 
She gave him an appealing glance. “Oh, 
please, please don’t be cross! Let’s be friends, 
unless you’re.afraid of me—Johnny Myself!” 

He turned to her hungrily. “Why should I 
be? I’ve known you nearly sixteen years, 
haven’t I? And I’ve always had the feeling 
that I’d known you long before that.” 

“Everything seemed curiously to have been 
changed for him—in an instant. He felt 
lighter on. his feet, warmer, mentally more 
alert. Ordinarily slow of speech, words came 
to him.like flocks of birds! 

They walked siowly up Broadway to Madi- 
son Square and then continued up Fifth 
Avenue. In the brighter glare of the Avenue 
her pallo¥, the evidence of suffering in her face, 
was accentuated, and in their dusky circles 
her hazel eyes looked frightened and hunted. 

“T’m sorry you had to hear all that stuff this 
afternoon!” he said as they neared -Thirty- 
seventh Street. - 

“That happens all the time! And anyhow 
it’s true! You must have exactly. the same 
thing constantly happen to you.’ 

“Yes,” he sonlied, “but in a less offensive, 
less personal way. Of course we’re bound to be 
misunderstood——” 

She stopped abruptly on the sidewalk. 
“No,”. she “contradicted him. not 
misunderstood. It’s you who don’t undeér- 
stand.” Her lips uttered the words with a 
sweet diffidence. “Great wealth is really 4 
social wrong just as Professor Schirmer says. 
It is a poison that in the end gets evérybody 
who has it—demoralizes or destroys them. I 
_ it!” she cried passionately. “I loathe 

more than anything in the world!” 
ere’s good money and bad: money!”’ he 

“There’s no such thing as ‘good money d 
she contradicted him. “It isn’t Soak ane even to 
buy the cheapest hap siness!” 

“You're not happ: 

She shook.her “Are you?” 

He looked. down at her. “Not as happy as 
I'd liketobe!’’ hesaid. Icometosee you?” 

“Certainly! If you are willing. As you said, 
we’re in the same boat. The same wicked ol: 
fairy cursed us both.” 

“Well,” he laughed, “perhaps we can bect 
her to it—together.” 

“Perhaps.” She held out her hand.-~He 
took it firmly in both of his. 

“We shall!” 

He watched her with a wild elation as she 
thréaded her way among the pedestrians up the 
Avenue, then turned through Thirty-seventh 
Street toward his home. 


CHAPTER VI 
McLANE. walked swiftly up Fiith 


Aventie“ih ‘the’ soft* twilight. Once she 
might have felt’a’ thrill of romance, a serise of 
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Waist and Hips 


With New Girdle 
Worn Instead of Stiff Corsets 


Makes you look inches thinner the moment you 

put it on and actually removes fat all the while 

you wear it. Dieting, Exercise, Pills and Self- 
Denials unnecessary. 


O matter how large your waist or how 
bulging your hips—no matter how many 
other methods have failed to reduce your 

excess. flesh—here at last is a remarkable new 
flexible girdle that is guaranteed to improve your 
appearance at once and to reduce your waist and 
hips “almost while you wait!” 

No wonder it is being hailed with delight by 
the thousands of women who want to look youth- 
fully slender again. For with the Madame X 
Reducing Girdle you don’t have 
to wait till the fat is gone to ap- 


signed for reducing purposes—and is worn over 
the undergarments. Gives you the same slim 
appearance as a regular corset 
—and without any discomfort. 
Fits as snugly as a kid glove-— 
has garters attached—and so 
constructed that it touches and 
gently massages every portion 
of the surface continually! The 
constant massage Causes a more vigorous circula- 

tion of the blood not only through 


pear slim and youthful. The in- nak Glendue While entire body! Particularly around 


stant you put on this new kind 


of girdle the bulky fat on the eneeng Slender massage is so effective that it 


waist and hips seems to vanish, 
the waistline lengthens, and your 
becomes erect, graceful, 
youthfully slender! And then-- 
with every step you make, with 
every breath you take, with every 
little motion, this new kind of 
girdle gently massages away the 
disfiguring, useless fat—and you 
look and feel years younger ! 


Actually Reduces 
Fat Quickly— 


Pleasantly your ‘tes pee quickly you'll be able 
stantly — works for you con- to walk, dance, climb, indulge in 
Think of it—no more heart- stantly every second of the day outdoor sports. 


straining exercises—no more dis- 


to reduce your excess fat. 


these parts, but throughout the 
the abdomen and hips, this gentle 


often brings about a remarkable 
reduction in weight in the first 
few days. 


Makes You 
and Feel Years 
Younger 


Those who have. worn it say 
you feel like a new person when 
you put on the Madame X Re- 
ducing Girdle. You'll look better 
and feel better. You'll be sur- 


Many say it is fine for constipa- 


agreeable starving diets— 
no more harmful medicines—no 
more bitter self-denials—no more stiff, uncom- 
fortable corsets! The Madame X Reducing 
Girdle ends all need of that forever! The mo- 
ment you = it on you look inches thinner! 
And best of all, it actually makes fat vanish with 
marvelous ra idity—while you walk, play, work 
or sleep—and yet does it so gently you hardly 
know you are wearing it. 


Can Be. Worn as a Corset All 
Day Long 


Don’t confuse the Madame X Reducing Girdle 
with ordinary belts or stiff corsets. It’s radically 
different! It doesn’t merely draw iu your waist 
and make you appear more slender—it actually 
takes off flesh—gently, pleasantly, surely. Can 
be worn all day instead of a stiff corset and gives 
you with comfort Fashion’s straight boyish lines ! 
At last you can wear all the stylish clothes you 
want without worrying about your figure. 


Produces Same Results as an 
\ 
\ 


Expert Masseur 


The Madame X Reducing Girdle is built upon 
scientific massage principles which have caused 
‘reductions of 5, 10, 20, even 40 pounds. Made ef 
the most resilient Para rubber—especially de- 


Madame X Reducing Girdle 


Makes You Look Thin While Getting Thin 


tion, which is often present in 
people inclined to be stout. For 
besides driving away excess flesh the Madame 
X Reducing Girdle supports the muscle of the 
back and sides, thus preventing fatigue, helps 
hold in their proper place the internal. organs 
which are often misplaced in stout people—and 
thus brings renewed vitality and aids the vital 
organs to function normally again. | — : 


Free Booklet Tells All — 


You can’t appreciate how marvelous the 
-Madame X Reducing Girdle really is until 
you have a complete description of it. Send 
and learn all about this easy and pleasant 
way to become fashionably slender. Mail the 
coupon now and you'll get a full description dad the Special Lacing Makés the, Girdle 
of the Madame X Reducing Girdle and our Easy to Adjust as You Become More 
reduced price special trial offer. Slender. 


The Thompson - Barlow Co., Inc. 


Dept. G-785. 404 Fowth Avenue § The Thornpson-Barlow Co., Inc 
New York Dept. G-7: 
§ 404 Fourth Avenue 
WARNING New ‘Torts 
Patents have been applied for cover- Please sead heut a 
ing the essential features of the Ma- me, without obligation, free description wo 
dame X Reducing Girdle, and all Girdle and also details of your 
7infringements will be prosecuted to 4 P 
the, fullest extent of the law. 
Name... 
a 
§ Address 
§ City State 
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Give. 


the Children 
a good start 
Train them from infancy to 


be regular in Nature’s most 
important daily function 


must watch ‘three’ 


things very carefully if they 
expect their children to’be healthy 
and normal in size and weight : that 
the food agrees with them; that 
they digest it thoroughly; that they 
expel the waste regularly once 
twice evéry day. 
When your child is constipated 
quickly give, according to age, a 
half or a whole spoonful of Dr. 
Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin. It is a de- 
lightfully pleasant vegetable com- 
pound of Egyptian senna and pepsin 
with aromatics, the formula being 
printed in full on the package. It is 
wholly free from opiates and nar- 
cotics; mild and gentle in action. A 
bottle that can be procured at any 
drug store for sixty cents will be 


found sufficient to last a family for 


months: All carruse it. 

Don't hesitate;don’t postpone. 
A dose of Dr. ‘Caldwell’s Syrup 
Pepsin relieves children of constipa- 
tion and biliousness, reduces fever- 
ishness and wards off colds, dispels 


. Nervousness and produces sleep, 


clears up a blotchy skin and restores 
appetite. 
Sample Bottle Free 
Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup Pepsin is 
the largest selling liquid laxative in 
the world, over 10 million bottles 
being sold annually, but if you have 
never used it in your family send 
your name and address today to 
Pepsin Syrup Co., 23 Washington 
St., Monticello, Illinois, and a sam- 
ple bottle will be sent you free and 


postpaid. 


Dr. Caldwells Syrup Pepsin 


The Family Laxative 


DR. CALDWELL’S BOOK, “CARE OF THE BABY,” FREE ON REQUEST 


Don't you think you ought to know more about your car than just how to run it? 


There are twenty booklets on Operation and Maintenance. 


TRUE 


tone SAXOPHONE 


Is a marvelous instrument—the only one with convenient 
“snap-on pads.”’ Easy payment terms can be arranged 
desired, making it very easy to pay. Six days’ trial 
or Free Book about the 
Complete Catalog. 

BUESCHER BAND*INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments _ 
1480 BUESCHER ELKHART. INDIANA 


BLOCK 


See Page 130. 


INVENTORS Write for our book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT” and Evi- 
dence of Invention Blank. Send 
model or sketch of your invention for our Prompt opirtion 
of its patentable nature. 
DOLPH & CO. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dept. 33 


Q-Ban Hair Color Restorer 
will restore your hair to ~ 
its original dark color 


aration used by men and women 


for over 30 years.. Never ~-fails. oF 


Guaranteed. Used in privacy. of 
your home; change is gradual ‘and # 
natural, 
know. 
Miniature bottles of 
mailed free. Hessig- 


Your friends need not 


Ban Shampoo 
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mysterious exaltation, but tonight its beauty 
only intensified the irony of her existence. 

e McLane house had cost two millions, 
and its contents another. Its owner had given 
architect and decorator carte blanche to do him 
something out of the ordinary, with the sur- 
prisingly incongruous result that he had found 

imself living in the cloisters of a Spanish 
monastery encased in the shell of a Pitti 
Palace. That in these ecclesiastical shades the 
acolytes should be cockney English servants in 
Prussian-blue liveries was no more disturbing 
than that the McLanes themselves should be 
there, sleeping in chapels with groined ceilings, 
changing their footgear while seated upon arch- 
episcopal thrones, and eating at an enormous 
refectory table under altar candles that cast 
dim religious shadows upon the jambon 
mousse and canapé au jus. 

Jabez R. (“Tex”) McLane had merely fol- 
lowed precedent. An original, if junior, member 
of the Pittsburgh steel group, he cut throats 
and sandbagged competition with the rest of 
them until he was able to sell out for thirty- 
five million guaranteed in five percent. bonds. 
He had had another wife—a husky young 
Venus who had arisen irom the suds of a hand- 
laundry in Station Street—but she had got 
lost somehow in the early ’nineties. There were 

rsons sufficiently indiscreet to whisper that, 

y the aid of her three millions, she had now 
become a Roman princess, a familiar figure at 
the Quirinal. Tex did not begrudge it her. 
“Mattie” was always, as he had expressed it, a 
good old skate. He wanted—in his new 
scheme of things—a high-flier, with less 
avoirdupois, better teeth, and some real class. 
He ended by marrying on Broadway, the 
beautiful and vivacious young actress, Miss 
Victoria Mainwaring, née Susan P. Trotter, of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. We must. concede the 
name Trotter to be theatrically impossible. 

He was good-natured, ignorant, full-blooded 
—an easy mark for the ex-chorus girl. What 
had caught him—the raw bounder in the first 
row—had been that ineradicable touch of 
breeding that she undoubtedly had—a “real 
lady”; the Trotters were a good old Colonial 
family. He was then a year or so over forty; 
she thirty-nine, and acknowledging twenty- 
seven; and the rise of the McLanes had been an 
achievement surpassed only by the drafting 
of the Constitution. She did for him what he 
never, by remotest possibility, could have done 
for himself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tex McLane disappeared, and 
five years later Mr. and Mrs. J. Randolph 
McLane returned. He had gone away a noisy, 
jovial, rather coarse and markedly ungram- 
matical Pittsburgher; he came back—after his 
journeyings in London, Berlin, Monte Carlo, 
Biarritz and Paris—a sleek Americo-European, 
who interlarded a crisp English with French 
phrases, and who talked familiarly of a 

litics, Riviera royalties, Longchamps and the 
cher Club. And Susan was now a dis- 
tinguished person—the friend of Bernhardt 
and King Edward. Capitalized by vagueness, 
her petty theatrical career as “the beautiful 
Victoria Mainwaring” became an asset. 

The rest was comparatively easy. Among 
the shabby New York expatriates crowd- 
ing about the “petits chevaux” of Aix and 
Cabourg she had annexed a penniless New 
Yorker oi unquestioned social antecedents who 
had guaranteed to “put the Mcl.anes across” 
for twenty-five thousand a year. experi- 
enced press-agent had been employed, and 
soon, quite unconsciously, the better sort of 
people began to speak of “Randolph McLane— 
you remember him, don’t you? One of 
the steel crowd—a brother of the Princess 
Tortolini, isn’t he? His wife was that beautiful 
New England girl who ran away from home and 
went on the stage—made such a hit in ‘While 
the Sun Shines.’ Interesting people—the kind 
that know everybody everywhere, you know. 
They’re building that big house up on Park, 
near Seventy-second . . . Oh, yes indeed! 
Millions!” 

The McLanes had arrived—not only in the 


“Four Hundred” but in the “Upper Forty.” 
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For a while they played the game to the 
limit and really enjoyed it. Tex, following the 
regular routine of American millionaires, 
to. collect pas, posed as a music lover, 
engaged a fashionable organist to play to him 
while he was taking breakfast in bed, and, more 
as a concession to form than anything else, 
paid the expenses of a chorus girl in a Riverside 
Drive apartment. Susan played bridge with a 
select group of fashionable women, smoked, 
drank hard liquor and spirits of ammonia, and 
let herself go. 

It was during the earlier of this success- 
ful period that Rhoda and Randolph Junior 
had been born. In due course McLane had 
~ become obsessed with the “estate” idea. He 
bought two thousand acres of farm, forest and 
sand in New Jersey and began turning them 
into a park. Like Louis XIV, he had his 
le Nétre who slyly stimulated his m nia, and 
greedily drew down two-and-a-half, five and 
sometimes ten percent on every square of lime- 
stone, each transplanted cedar, tapestry and 
kitchen spigot. 

There was a house party attended by all the 
leaders of fashion, not only from New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, but from Chicago, 
St. Louis and New Orleans. They were on the 
crest of the wave of curiosity, but the wave was 
ready to subside. 

And then something happened. A crotchety 
old woman from Fifth Avenue was not given 
as good a seat at dinner as she thought she 
deserved, and returning home in a huff an- 
nounced that in her opinion the McLanes were 
second-class. 

Moreover, she wrote over to her sister who 
was spending the winter in Rome, asked 
about the Princess Tortolini, and discovered 
that she was not his sister at all, but McLane’s 
divorced wife! The gossips began to get busy. 
The McLanes’ second house-party was a flat 
failure. 

Susan’s unfailing instinct told her that they 
—Tex had made a mistake. She knew about 
the chorus girl; and they quarreled—more 
about the house than about the girl. Tex 
began drinking heavily. Susan switched from 
oa of ammonia to cocaine. Then every- 
thing went by the board. Each was over sixty 
and Susan looked years older. For no reason 
that anybody could formulate they began to 
be quietly dropped, It began to be said that 
there was something wrong about the McLanes. 
They separated. 

McLane added an apartment to the top of 
a skyscraper and went back to Broadway. 
Susan, living still in the Pitti Palace, also went 
back to Broadway. Ranny was at boarding 
school; Rhoda preparing to come out. Tex 
foolishly cut his wite’s allowance to sixty thou- 
sand a year. It was crazy; suicidal; for she 
could not live on it in the Park Avenue house. 
But he now did everything the chorus girl sug- 
gested—when he was sober. Hal Traquair, the 
corseted “lounge lizard” she had picked up as a 
“gigolot” at the Croyon, advised Susan to sue 
for divorce. 

She brought her action; McLane filed a 
counter-action naming the gigolot as co- 
respondent. For three months the front page 
of every New York paper dripped with things 
not fit to print. Finally it became so unutter- 
ably disgusting that a self-constituted body of 
Tex’s old friends went to him and urged him to 
call it off. 

He cried on their shoulders, babbling in- 
coherently about the good old days in the 
Alleghanies, and “auld lang syne.” Even- 
tually he promised to do as they said—“pass 
itup.” He would give her what ie was asking, 
a hundred thousand a year and the Pitti Palace. 

For a week nothing appcared in the papers 
about the Mcl.ane case. Then the lawyers got 
squabbling over their fees and the sewer began 
working again. 

Rhoda’s friends had rallied loyally around 
her, although, of course, their mothers—ladies 
like Mrs. Rufus Kayne and Mrs. Brice- 
Brewster—could not “have that McLane girl 
inthe house.”” Ranny—in thecountry at Groton 
—escaped the worst of it, an object of secret 
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= Over 300,000 Women 
. Have Made This Test! 


Costs Nothing 
Unless we grow hair. 
The Van Ess 3-bdttle 
treatment is absolutely 
guaranteed. Youarethe 
sole judge.* 
rant is given 

wn 


o we 
require is his signature 
§ showing you have pur- 
chased a ninety-day 
treatment. If it fails we 
refund your money. 
Hence you assume no 
risk making this test. 


New Hair Grown— Falling Hair Stopped in 90 Days 
—This New Way or Money Refunded 


This is to offer you. new hair—lustrous, 
beautiful, attractive—or money refunded. It 
offers, too, to stop falling hair. 

If we fail, the treatment costs you nothing. 
Your own druggist or department store gives 
our guarantee. Hence you assume no risk. 

Falling hair stopped. New hair grown in 90 
days. If the treatment fails, it will cost you 
nothing. More than 300,000 women have al- 
ready made this test. 


Why 6 in 8 Have Dull, Lifeless Hair 


Falling hair, dull, lifeless, uninteresting. 
Six women in § have it! We have discovered 
the cause in most cases to be a simple infec- 
tion of that oil in your scalp, called Sebum. 

It has been learned that-hair roots rarely 
die from natural causes. And they can be 
revived. 

We have proved this conclusively in teste 
by actually growing new hair in 91 casesin 100. 

We doit by combating that infected Sebum 
in a new way—a scientific way heretofore 
unknown. Results are quick and amazing. 
And so certain that we have no fear to guar- 
antee our method. 


Why Your Hair Lacks Life 


Sebum is an oil that forms at the follicles of 
the hair. Its natural function is to supply the 


But 
ie Cause 


hair with oil to make it soft and wavy. 
our experience proves that it is also 
of most hair troubles. 


Frequently it becomes infected. It cakes on 
the scalp; clogs the follicles and plugs them. 
You can see it in your hair, either in the form 
of oil or when accumulated and dried with 
other ingredients, as dandruff. 


Bacteria by the millions breed in it and 
often inflame the scalp. Then they begin to 
feed upon the hair. Soon falling hair starts. 
In a short time all the natural lustre and 
beauty of your hair are gone, 


But—and note this scientific fact—remove 
the infected Sebum and the hair reverts back 
to the softness and brilliancy it displayed 
when you were a schoolgirl. 

The Van Ess treatment accomplishes that 
result. We know you will doubt it. So we 
guarantee each 90-day treatment. 


Use the Coupon 


Secure Van Ess at your usual department 
store or druggist. If they cannot supply you, 
use the coupon. $1.50 bottle. A bottle 
lasts 30 days, used daily. With a 3-bottle 
order we will send you a signed guarantee. 
Send no money; we will supply T, parcel 
post, collect. Orders. ffom outside A, 
must be accompanied by postal money order. 


: VAN ESS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
38 East Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Note This 
New Way 


You can see from the 
illustration that Van 
Ess is not a “tonic,” 
it combines a mas 

and lotion. You do 
not rub it in with your 
fingers. Each pack- 
age comes with a rub- 
ber mass: ge cep. 
The nipples are hol- 
low. ft st invert 
bottle, rub your head, 
and nipples automat- 
ically feed lotiondown 
into follicles of the 
scalp. Itis very easy 
to apply. One minute 
each day is enough. 
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SAY “BAYER” when 


by millions and prescribed by 


you buy- 
Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets. you are 
not getting the genuine *Bayer Aspirin provéd safe 


physicians 23 years for 


Colds Headache 
Toothache ‘Rheumatism 
Neuritis Lumbago 

* Neuralgia §_ Pain, Pain 


Accept only “‘Bayer.” package which contains proven directions. 


‘Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24-and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Open aTea Room of YourOwn | 


ers; 


you ina few 


Tea 
LEWIS TEA ROOM IN: 
Dept. H-202. 


Tesort, mm 
already going. 
Bl acute. We 
spar goat f but a fi 
‘ew cents a 

independent. * Write fee 


STITUT! 


ington, 


Under which Zodiac 
Sign were you born? 
What are your oppor- 
tunities in life, your 
future prospects, hap- 
piness in marriage, friends, enemies, success 
in all undertakings and many other vital 
questions as indicated by ASTROLOGY, the 
most ancient and interesting science of 


history ? 

Were you born under a lucky star? I will 
tell you, free, the most interesting astrological 
interpretation of the Zodiac Sign you were 
born under. 

Simply send me the exact date of your 
birth in your own handwriting. To cover-cost 


of this notice and postage, inclose twelve 
cents in any form and your exact name and 
address. Your astrological interpretation will 
be written in plain language and sent to you 
securely: sealed and postpaid. A great sur- 
prise awaits you! 

Do not fail to send birthdate and to inclose 
12c. Print correct name and address to avoid 
delay in mailing. 


Write now—TODA Y—to the 
ASTA STUDIO, 309 Fifth Ave., Dept. 606, New York 
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delectabilty to the young ladies at Prize Day: 
“Do show us! Which is Randolph McLane?” 
It was generally assumed that he must be a 
oung devil—which made it all the easier for 
im to become one the following year at 
Harvard. 

Strangly enough, her mother’s very indiffer- 
ence had proved Rhoda’s salvation. The 
young English governess employed by Mrs. 
McLane to take charge of Rhoda from the 
time she was five years old had done her job 
far better than the mother could have done 
even had she been inclined to undertake it. 


| Miss Charlotte Roskill, who was Rhoda’s 


inseparable companion for over fifteen years, 
was the highest type of Englishwoman, and 
when at length she returned to England. she 
did so conscious that the girl, under her long 
tutelage, had developed a character as fine as 
her own. 

In spite of everything, Rhoda loved her 
father, her mother, and of course her brother, 
for she knew how much of kindliness there was 
in all of them. But there had grown up in her 
an intense hatred for what made, as she sup- 
posed, such tragedies possible. 

She was a college girl—had had two years at 
Vassar, where her classmates had been, for the 
most part, daughters of men who, had made 
sacrifices to send them there. Her own suffer- 
ing made her keenly sensitive to the sufferings 
of others of every sort. She was a public char- 
acter, pointed out whenever recognized. A 
byword! ‘Poor Rhoda McLane!” Turning 
her back on the environment in which she had 
been born, the girl gave herself and what 
money she had to such causes as seemed at the 
moment most calculated to help the unfor- 
tunate. Without any adequate study she had 
become bitterly antagonistic to the established 
order of things, tracing to capitalism the wreck 
of her own life and all the other ills that 
humanity is heir to. 

Recently her pity had been aroused by the 
posters appealing for funds to save from starva- 
tion the striking miners and their families in 
the tent colonies about Bitumen: Whatever 
the rights of the coal strike, it. was wrong, 
unfair, un-American to starve the miners into 
submission. 

The upper half-story of the Pitti Palace faded 
from orange to gray as she turned into Park 
Avenue at Seventy-second Street and climbed 
the marble steps. She felt as though she were 
pressing a bell at the entrance of a tomb, The 
door was opened by one of the blue-liveried 
footmen,- and a stepped into the dusk 
inside. is 
On the refectory table lay a man’s fedora 
hat with a bit of flamingo feather in the band, 
She knew-whose it was. : 

She climbed the stairs rather wearily to the 
drawing room. In.the distant rectangle in 
front of the gigantic chimney-piece a man and 
@ woman were sitting. It was the first time 
since the divorce case had been discontinued— 
without legal redress to either party—that her 
mother had received Traquair, to Rhoda’s 
knowledge, in the house. : 

“Come in, dear!” 

The girl’s face flushed heavily and her eyes 
kindled. Without ly she turned, crossed 
the dimly lighted hall and stepped inside the 
gilt bronze grill of the elevator. A moment 
later she stood in the arched, whitewashed 
adaptation of the abbess’s cell of the famous 
nunnery at Avila. Against this austere back- 
ground the architect—who had been also the 
decorator—had heaped a riot of color. It was 
at once chaste and barbarous and bad. 
had always hated it, and in fact had rarely 
made use of it. 

She had determined loyally to stick by her 
mother, who had promised not to see Traquair 
again. Now that promise had been broken, 
and in the breaking Rhoda felt the disruption 
of her own life. She was, she knew, at the 


S. 
There was a knock at the door and -her 


mother entered. Mrs. McLane was still 
strikingly handsome at sixty-three—tall, grace- 


| ful; with a perféct’nose and a complexion of 
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ivory-tinted marble, she was at times 
imperial. 

“Rhoda, dearest!” she pleaded, holding out 
her arms. ‘Don’t be angry with me! It’s not 
as you imagine!” 

“You have broken your promise!” cried the 
girl. “Mother—how could you!” 

“Something _ happened por changes 
everything,” “Mr. 
Pepperill was this and says 
‘your father has seen daylight and is willing to 
let me divorce him. He is disposed to be 
liberal to all of us. Three millions to me, anda 
million apiece to you and Ranny.” 

Rhoda’s courage failed her. Was everything 
to begin over again? 

“Don’t worry, dear!” continued her mother, 
reading her thoughts. ‘It will all be done in 
Paris without the least publicity. oe weeks 
from now I'll be free!” 

“To marry again?” 

. Mrs. McLane strove to appear unconcerned. 
“Perhaps ” 

Rhoda threw herself at her mother’s feet and 
clasped her knees. 

“Oh, mother—how can you! A man less 
than half your age! Mother darling! Think of 
what people will say—think of Ranny and 
me!’ 

Mrs. McLane patted the girl’s hair but did 
not meet her eyes. 

“You don’t begrudge me a little happiness, 
do you, Rhoda?” she said. ‘You ought to 
be glad. I’ve certainly suffered enough from 
your father. Traquair——” 

Rhoda was on her feet in-a flash. “Don’t 

mention that man’s name to me!” she said. 
“Tf you go with him, it’s the end of everything 
between us!” 

Suddenly Mrs. McLane’s entire personality 
underwent a change. Her voice rang harsh and 
flat against the whitewashed walls. 

“T know well enough what you’re thinking, 
Rhoda! That I’m a silly old woman and that 

-Traquair’s after my money. 
care! Do you hear? I don’t care! I don’t 
care about anything! I love you, Rhoda, and 
Ranny too, but don’t you suppose I know you 
both despise me? I’m no fool! I’ve smashed 
my life. I’m a sick woman, too. I’ve told 
nobody—not even Traquair. But I haven’t 
very much longer to live, and I want a little 
happiness before I go out!” 

“Oh, mother, mother!” Rhoda leaned for- 
ward and seized the thin, quivering hands. 
“Mother, dear! Please don’t decide this now. 
You may feel quite different in the morning!” 

Mrs. McLane withdrew her hands. 

“It’s no use, Rhoda. I’ve made up my 
mind.” 

“Very well, then!” 

Rhoda went to the closet and took out a 
dress-suit case which she opened upon the bed. 
Into it she began to put a few necessaries. 
On a dresser stood a leather frame containing 
three photographs—her father, mother and 
Ranny. This last she removed and laid on 
the top of the’ contents of the valise: 

“What are you up to?” Mrs. McLane de- 
manded 

Rhoda closed the bag and moved slowly 
toward the door. ° 


it?” 


The working of Mrs. McLane’s face showed |; 


that i was going through some sort of a 
strugg 
“Rhoda!” she begged. “Don’t go away like 
that! Of course I don’t want to lose you! But 
don’t you see? This means life—life! I can’t 
give it up yet! I can’t! Oh, Rhoda!” 

Rhoda shook her head. ‘No, mother. I 
can’t stay here any longer.” 

“Where are you going?” 

_ “To Cecily Coutant’s—for a few days.” 

“Where's that?” 

“Washington Mews.” 

Mrs. McLane had regained all her com- 
posure. “And then?” 

“To Bitumen County, West Virginia, to 
work among the tent colonists—the strikers 
and their families.” 


Well—I don’t} ; 
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“For the last time, mother! Which of us is |' 
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Attractive Tours at Reasonable Rates 
Frequent Sailings. Most Complete Itineraries 
Spring-Summer, 1924 
One of the oldest Travel Organizations in the 
world. 49 years of satisfactory experience with 
the traveling public and permanent we in 
Europe assure our clients many advanta 
Our Tours have no equal—the personal, atten- 
tion we give each Tour guarantees the best of 
service throughout. 
Send for ‘‘Book A’* for Details and Rates. 


ANNUAL MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
Jan. 29, 1925—New CUNARD S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


219 Se. 15th St., Philadelphia. 582 Market St., San Francisco 
Paris Established 1875 


Complete Series of Sicior and Summer | 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 

Popular Tours Series—Fares ranging 
from $395 up. Liberal choice of routes. 


Annual Summer Cruise 


Around the 2 


MEDITERRANEAN 


by splendid new Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA — July 3 to September 2. 
Superb Itinerary—Moderate Fares. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 245 Broadway 
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A New Servicé to 
21 World Ports 


Uniform accommodations on Seven Sister 
Steamships — President Ships — Optional 
Stopovers—Regular fortnightly Schedules. 
The finest interport and Round the World 
Service now available to all travelers. 


EE the strange sights and rare 
beauties of the world. Go around 
the globe, or visit selected lands. 

' Here is the new service with .advan- 
. tages.never before offered to travelers. - 
It is in fact five services in one— 
Intercoastal — Trans-Pacific — Orient- 

European—Trans-Atlantic—Round 
' the World. And all are made available 
’ by seven sister steamships, sailing on 
regular fortnightly schedules. te 

See Havana and the Panama Cana’ 
in this luxurious way. Visit Hawaii 
with its unbelievably. beautiful coloring 
and its veritable lake of fire, the Vol- 

cano Kilauea. 

: Go to Kobe, from which you may 

' yisit Osaka, the commercial. center of 

‘ Japan; or Yokohama and Tokio, where 
you will see the amazing rebuilding of 
fire stricken cities. “ 

Shanghai and Hong Kong open up China 
giving gee the queer contrast of modern busi- 
ness life with ancient civilization of the 
Chinese. The new borders the old in a most 
then, if you like, eround the 

ies an 
Straits Settlements, India, Egypt, Ttaly, 


are speedy, dependable ships—have been 
pre nme by the U. S. Government to 
carry U. S. 


. mail. 

If your time is limited, you may ily 
complete the circuit of the 110 days by 
remaining aboard the same ship. Thus you 
will see 21 important and interesting world 
ports, having sufficient time at each to make 
short trips to the interior. 

While you are in port (except for the week 
at New York) your ship is your hotel without 
extra cost. But the optional stopover privi- 
pe genset leisurely travel in a way that no 

service provides. Stop where you like 
as | as you wish to stay. i 

: And. 8 ising as it may seem, the entire 
trip around the world on these palatial ships 
costs about the same as your ordinary home 


ses. 
Write now for complete information rela- 
tive to this trip you have always wanted to 
take. Mail the coupon. Or call the Dollar 
Steamship Line office or any local ticket or 

? Pian now for this greatest of all trips which 
\ the new Dollar Line service makes available 


for the first time under ideal conditions. 


“Have you any money?” 

“Forty dollars.” 

“All I can say is, you're a very foolish girl!” 

Rhoda came back and kissed her mother on 
the cheek. It was as cold as it looked. 

““Good-by, mother,”’ she said. 

Then, picking up the bag, she left the room. 
The little elevator carried her silently to the 
front hall. The footman was no longer visible, 
but the fedora, with its bit of flamingo feather, 
still lay on the table. With compressed lips 
Rhoda pushed open the bronze door and went 
out. 


CHAPTER VII 


‘THE watchman standing behind the tree 
trunk at the curbing in front of the Graham 
mansion recognized John’s step and sauntered 
unobtrusively around the corner. Several 
years of waiting for possible kidnapers and 
assassins had made his ear expert. Tonight it 
told him that the step, usually so methodical 
and leisurely, had a new quality-it was quick, 
nervous, impulsive. 
Although he went around the corner he 


.| watched carefully until John had climbed the 
»steep flight.of browmgtone steps and the yellow 


drugget that lay aegess the bare earth of the 
grass plot showed that the door had been 
opened. 

There had been a fellow from the District 
Attorney’s office hanging around most of the 
afternoon with some sort of a paper. No 
process server had subpoenaed any one of the 
Grahams in all the fourteen years Brophy had 
been on duty. And of course it was useless 
for anybody to ring the bell. No one could get 


by Lattimer, the butler, although physically |: 


he was a shrunken, silver-haired little man, 
familiarly xnown to the family 2s “Bish” out 
of deference to a celebrated Anglican eccle- 
siastic of like name. 

With the exception of this heirloom, the 
Grahams kept no men-servants, for after 
several hundred distressing experiences with 
smart New York male domestics, they had 
reached the conclusion that women were more 
loyal than men, and the guest who dined at their 
table found himself being waited upon by two 
starched and rather elderly females, known 
formally as Lizzie and Mary, but familiarly as 
“Queen Elizabeth” and “Mary Queen of 
Scots.” There was, it should be at once ad- 
mitted, nothing smart—in the sense in which 
the word is used in America—about the 
Graham establishment. 

John threw his hat on the mahogany table 
against the staircase and with some impatience 
suffered Lattimer to remove his coat. 

“Where’s father?” he asked rather excitedly. 

“In the workroom, Mr. Johnny. He’s got 
that Mr. Degotay in there with him.” 

“Anybody for supper?” 

The Grahams for come reason lost to recol- 
lection invariably referred as “supper” to the 
eight o’clock meal generally known to New 
Yorkers as “dinner.” 

“Only Mr. Shiras Graham, sir. 
unless your father asks: i 

“Mother in?” 

“Yes, sir. She’s up with Miss Toto. Miss 
Ditty is there, too.” 

John walked the length of the hall, passing 
the open door of the drawing room upon his 
left, traversed the lamp-lit library, shelf-filled 
to the ceiling, and opened a door leading into 
a small room in the “extension.” The air in 
there was hazy with tobacoo smoke. At one 
end a big man in overalls was working upon the 
model of a clipper ship, and smoking a short 
pipe, so engrossed in.something he was doing 
to the bowsprit that he did not notice John 
as he entered. Beside him were a tin of spar 
varnish, a brush, chunks of putty and beeswax, 
thread, twine, a broken kitchen knife, a file, 
sandpaper, scissors and an assortment of awls 
and pincers. 

At the other end of the room stood a hairy 
little man in a blue smock engaged in modeling 


That is— 


the bust of the carpenter.. He worked fu- 
riously, his brows drawn nervously together, 
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Where Youth 
is Master of 
Ceremonies 


BLENDED rhythm of color and 
music. The intricate, changing 
design of white arms, of gowns 

in radiant hue, silhouetted againstmen’s 
formal evening wear—laughter, delicate 
perfume, joyousness....... 

If you owned a palace in the heart of 
a city; if your palace had elevators and 
every modern device for making people 
comfortable and happy; if you her a 
master chef,hundreds of perfectlytrained 
servants, and an orchestra with a danc- 
ing soul— 

Then youcouldhold inyour ownhome 
a ball that would equal those which 
guests of the United Hotels find waiting 
to divert and refresh them after a day 
of business or travel. 


But the private home is rare indeed 
in which such functions can be held 
without risking disappointment in some 
of the many features involved, and with- 
out extravagance. 

That is why wise and hospitable hosts 
by the score engage private ball or din- 
ing rooms at one of the United Hotels 
for their parties— from the most formal 
of receptions to the casual dinner. For 
the first time many hostesses are able to 
enjoy their own social affairs: On with 
the dance—off with the worry! 
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Can Help You 
Plan That Trip — 


S IT the advice and suggestions of a 

travel-wise friend that you need? Why 
not let your favorite magazine serve you in 
that capacity ? 

Cosmopolitan maintains for its readers 
a fully equipped travel information bureau. 
Europe or America, the Orient, the West, 
the South, Canada—we know them all. We 
have helped thousands of Cosmopolitan 
readers to get the best there is in the travel 
field. Perhaps we can help you? 

Send us an outline of your proposed trip. 
Tell us the nature of your party and the 
subjects that are most interesting to them. 
Ask us the questions that bother you. This 
service is yours, free of charge. 

As an additional help we have published 
twelve interesting booklets, giving general 
information on the trips indicated. They 
are sold at cost. Use the coupon. 


? 


Write For These Booklets. 


1, South America and Central America (4 cents East 
and West Coasts. Trans-Andean circle tour. Steam- 
ship lines and points of interest. 

2. Southern Europe and Mediterranean cents) 
Algiers, Egypt, Holy Land, Greece and Italy. Cruises 
and services. 

3. The Pacific Coast and the Great Southwest (4 cents) 
Description of different routes. Apache Trail, Grand 
Canyon, etc. 

4. The Orient (4 cents) Japan, China, India, Hawaii, 
Steamship services. How tourist agencies can help you. 

5. Florida, Bermuda and the West Indies (4 cents) Fash- 
ionable Florida resorts. Bermuda, only tw days away. 
West Indies cruises. 

6. That Trip to Europe (10 cents) What a short trip to 
Europe should include. Passports, reservations, bag- 

age, steamship customs, tipping, minimum costs, etc. 
ravel map giving principal rail distances. 
7. The Canadian Rockies and Northwest National Parks 
6 cents) The American and Canadian National Parks 
in the Pacific Northwest. What to see and how to get 


there. 

8. National Parks of Colorade and California (6 cents) 
Denver, Mesa Verde, San Francisco, Yosemite, 
Sequoia, etc. 


9, The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Valley (6 cents) 
Steamship vacation trips. Montreal, Quebec, the 
Canadian lakes region. 

10. New England and the Adirondacks (6 cents) Seacoast, 
mountains, and woods. Historic interest. Lake Cham- 
plain. Adirondack camping. 

11. New York and Surrounding Resorts (6 cents) What 
the visitor should see in New York City. Atlantic City. 
Summer trips by water from New York. Recom- 
mended hotels. 

12. The Conducted Cruise (15 cents) by the well-known 
traveller and author, Edgar Allen Forbes. How to 
choose your cruise and compute costs. Clothing, bag- 
gage, passports, etc. 
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119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 
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]} his sharp brown eyes shooting impatient! 

e was short, thick, with a poin ard and a 

shock of curly hair. In ds einer effect he More Americans 

bore a close resemblance to a small black, 


highly v vitalized woolly bear, Hesaw John and) CAN ZO to Europe 


“Hello!” he said “The Malefactor’s been Too few realize at how moderate 
2 very good today—gave me a full hour. At this a cost it can be done, with all 
i rate we ought to get through in a few more the comforts and requisites of a 
sittings.” 
Thorton Graham finished winding a bit of happy trip. 
thread around the bowsprit of the clipper, made ges 
it fast with a small pair. of tweezers and gave The Second Cabins 
it a touch of varnish. on our de luxe liners offer so~ 
; time t A riot! But let. me easantly inexpensive. Great 
you that “bust would never get finished if I eatin | 
 ——- couldn’t put in the time on Diana. Kill ge CP decks 
spacious » program 
two birds with one stone! 
3 “You bet it wouldn't!” retorted the sculptor. 
3 “You couldn’ t sit still long enough! It’s Eleven Cabin Ships 
a 
" e began to cover the bust.” with rates as low as $115 enti- 
The Malefactor arose and knocked the ashes tling you to the best these ex- 
aes a “Well, son! What do you think cellent ships afford. 
of her?’ 
| John. put his <atm astound: his father’s MAJESTIC 
shoulders and hugged him. “It’s great, dad! World’s Largest Ship 
You ought to have:been a shipbuilder. There in Europe,” giving 
was a Diana, wasn’t there?” the whenand where 


“Of course! Your great-grandfather built of interesting 7 
the Diana for the China trade in seventeen|. events. Also“Your = 

ninety-six. He put every cent he had into her. 
She held_the record to Canton. He sent her Class. ” 
out uninsured—the premium was too high—and 
when they reached the Straits they jammed 
every inch of canvas they had on her, shut 


their eyes. and sent her booming , through. 
There wasn’t a buoy or a lighthouse, and hardly xWHITE STAR LINES] 


a sounding. They sailed by dead reckoning} AMmnscan Rep Sran Linz 
and took chances on rocks, reefs and pirates— ef da 
and, for those days, made a fortune.” Apply to No. 1 Broadway, New York, the company's 
“Ah!” exclaimed the sculptor. “That was offices elsewhere, or authorized steamship agents. 
something like! I bet you wish sometimes you =o 


were in the China trade yourself!” 

| “I’ve been called a pirate often enough! 
It’s a queer thing, the way the taste for the sea 
lingers in the blood. Strange I should get most 
| of my fun making toy boats. Won’t you stay 
to supper, Degoutet?” 

“Do!” urged John. “And afterward I’ll 
show you father’s collection of ship models.” 

“All right,” replied Degoutet. “I was going 
out to dine somewhere, but I forget where.” 

He tossed away his half finished cigaret and 
lighted another. Without his smock he was 
even more unprepossessing than in his working 
attire. 

He had on a blue flannel shirt loosel 
tucked into baggy black trousers, whic 
clung about his waist without obvious means of 
support and accumulated in accordion folds 
about the ankles of an ancient pair of once 


WARDROBE trunk is a long-lasting 
investment. Select one which will 


yellow shoes. He wore no waistcoat, his bob- = greatest 
tail jacket was of a weird, unearthly tan and mont advantages. Saas 
his tie a remnant of foulard suggesting “La 
Source” or “Nude Descending a Staircase.” Safe-Lock ! Soncvaaeee priced—$40 up. 
Thus arrayed he felt completely at his ease— Write for our free booklet, “The Style 
for he challenged no comparison. He was swé in Wardrobe Trunks—and how to pack.” 


generis, this Raoul Degoutet, winner of the Prix THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia ~ 
de Rome and now “King of Macdougal Alley” ae 
and “Emperor of Washington Mews.” 

He was vain, insolent to those who bored 
him, warm-hearted, wholly unmoral, a brag- 
gart swaggering through the drawing rooms of 
New ‘York, London and Paris like a swash- 
buckling pirate on the decks of the ship of Art 
—a loud-mouthed genius. 

To his astonishment he had found himself 
becoming a warm admirer of a man whom he 
had theretofore habitually and scathingly 
excoriated; he hated millionaires and made no 
bones about it. Thornton Graham positively 
or his money! s sheep dran 
P1000 ‘ange Chicago and when he wasn’t working went to bed at ten 


send Santa Fe pi folders | 

“CALIFORNIA, PICTURE. WOLORADO Bah! It was appalling! 

: MER, “GRAND CANYON OUTINGS Left alone to smoke in the long, dim library 
untit dinner-time, ‘he ran plump into a 


| he Miser”—and turned cold.: 
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Cosmopolitan for May, 1924 


One of the most famous pictures in the world! 
Two Corots, a Hoppner, a Gainsborough and 
a Lawrence were hung unostentatiously about 
the room. 

Toto’s room was over the conservatory and 
occupied the whole east side of the house. The 
family used it as a sitting room, invariably 
gathering there for the half-hour before the 
evening meal. She had sat there in her wheel 
chair for six years now, ever since August, 
1915, when the infantile plague had trans- 
formed her in a night from an athletic 
girl of seventeen into the invalid she now 


was. 

They had fled from New York to their 
Adirondack camp to escape it, but although 
the nearest case had been twenty miles away 
Toto had been unaccountably stricken. So 
far, no specialist had been able to stimulate 
more than-a hint of muscular activity in the 
wasted limbs. 

She was sitting as usual in the bow window 
— Mrs. Graham as her father and John en- 
tered. 

“Such a wonderful book mother has been 
reading to me!” she said, smiling a welcome. 

Her mother, a somewhat faded woman of the 
blonde English type, closed the book and placed 
it on the rack beside the girl’s chair. 

“T wish we had more like it;” she said. 

Thornton crossed the room and kissed his 
daughter upon the forehead. ‘Here we are!” 
he exclaimed jovially. ‘The Graham Brothers 
from Wall Street!” Then he quickly turned 
away. “I-must wash up!” he said gruffly. 
“Hello, you Ditty!” 

Perdita Graham, who had been lying flat 
on the sofa, swung her legs to the floor, sat up 
and threw herself into her father’s arms. 

“Rascal!” he gasped, hugging her to him. 
“T hear your ribald old Uncle Shiras is taking 
you to the Follies!” 

“And we’ve got another present for you!” 
said John. “A young man is coming to dinner!” 

Ditty unloosed her hold upon her father’s | 
neck and danced back. ‘Who is it?” she de- 
manded shrilly. 

“Mr. Raoul Degoutet, the sculptor!” 

“Oh!” said Toto eagerly. “TI should so like 
to see-him! Couldn’t you bring him up for a 
moment after dinner?” 

“T’ll fetch him up now if you say so, mother,” 
said -Fohn. 

Mrs. Graham looked doubtfully at her hus- 
band, who nodded 

“Why not? None of us is going to dress. 
Trot him up, Jacko! Ditty mustn’ t be allied 
to hog him entirely.” 

John disappeared, returning almost im- 
mediately with Degoutet, who had hardly been 

sented td Toto before a tall, gray-haired 
nurse came in, wheeling the ‘latter’s 
supper. She had been with the Grahams since 
their marriage, had cared for each of the 
children in turn, and had now transferred her 
devotion to the invalid. 

“Good evening, Nana!” growled Thornton. 
you’re going to drive us all out!”” 
later Lattimer appeared in the 

joorw 

“Mr ‘Shiras Graham is here. Dinner is 
served, madam.” 

Degoutet, who had been standing silent by 

‘oto’s chair, bent over and: kissed the back of 
her transparent hand as it lay extended upon 


the arm. 

*-The: girl flushed, with a look of startled 
pleasure. Nana lightly, swept Toto’s hair with 
the ends of her fingers. 

-“f-hope you’re not too tired, dear?” she 
whispered. 

Mrs. Graham led the way down-stairs and 
into the drawing room, where a handsome old 
dressed in broadcloth cutaway, was sit- 
tingin an armchair ‘studying of. the 
pictures. 

“Hello, Jean!” he called out in a sort of 


shout, without getting up. “Hello, Degoutet! 
Hello, everybody!” 
Perdita’ kissed him and he “pinched fier 


cheek playfully. 
“How-ate~ you, sir!” answered Degoutet. 


Come to Anierica’s 
greatest vacationland 


Come this summer to ‘the hanced Wonderland. - 
Join the thousands of veteran tourists who every. 
year return here to enjoy the most gorgeous 
variety of scenic grandeur on the continent. The 
Pacific Northwest includes: 


Yellowstone National Park 
Glacier National Park 

Rainier National Park 

Crater Lake National Park 

The Alaskan Tour 


The Travel Bureau of the Burlington-Great 
‘Northern-Northern Pacific Railroads will help you 
plan your trip and give you an estimate of the 
cost. If you are going to any other point on the 
Pacific Coast, it will tell you how to plan so as to 


Climbing the glaciers in 
Rainier National Park 


$ 8 6 include the Pacific Northwest. 

P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic Re Manager 
ctoNorth Pacife "The Chicago Burlington & Quincy RR. 
The Northern Pacific Ry. 


The Great Northern Ry. 


Write for free book 
Send today for the free 
illustrated booklet, “The 
American Wonderland.” 
Fill in coupon and mail. 


Coupon. 


Travel Bureau, 
1403 Burlington PR Bide. ., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me your free book, 
“‘The American Wonderland.” 
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The Route . 


of Oid French Explorers 


Luxurious hotels sailing be- 

tween Montreal, Quebec, and 

Europe—these Canadian 

Pacific liners. You catch an 

Empress at Quebec, or a Mono-_ 
class Cabin Ship (comfort with 

economy) at Montreal. 


There are many advantages 
in going this way: Old French 
Canada before you sail. Then 
two days down sheltered 


St. Lawrence Boulevard. Then, 
on the Empresses, only four 
days open Atlantic. You get 
your “sea legs” before you 
get to sea. 


‘The Empresses sail to Cher- 
bourg, Southampton and Ham- 
burg, the Monoclass liners 
to Liverpool, Southampton, 
Glasgow, Belfast, Cherbourg 
and Antwerp. 


See any Canadian Pacific Steamship Agent. Offices everywhere. 
In New York at 44th and Madison. In Chicago at 40 N. Dearborn. 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 


Lessons specially prepared f: 

pme study. End by Pad i. Note new methud. 

ng established school now celebrating its 20th Anniversary. 

Writenaming course you are interested 

Instrument in: Piano, Harmony, Voice, PublieSehool 
Music, Violin, Cornet Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo or Ri 

and we will send FREE CATALOG.” SEND for it NOW! 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
829 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


CELEBRATED 


$425 WILL TAKE YOU ONA 
30-DAY TOUR TO EUROPE 


GATES TOURS — Founded 1892 
“World Travel at Moderate Cost"’ 


225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., London, Paris, Rome 


$1800 for a Story! 


selling their work. iLIMITED PERSONAL 


to write stories t 
eminent writers, incl: 
25,000 publications 

“The Art of Story ” 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOK of our special offer 
Hoosier Institute 


Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Novel Plan 
and give him better education’ ah 


Calvert School, ~~ Chase St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Cosmopohian for May, 1924 


“Rather nice, that!” casually indicating the 
Rembrandt, which had cost Thornton 
two hundred thousand dollars. — 

“Yes,” answered his host. “It’s really too 
good to keep down here. I think I’ll have to 
send it up to the Metropolitan with the others.” 

Degoutet, to his own astonishment, found 
himself saying: ‘Well, nobody would miss it 
from the Metropolitan if it stayed here!” 

“Hang suddenly roared Uncle Shiras. 
“Why don’t you keep it? It’s yours, isn’t it? 
You paid for it, didn’t you?” 

“Dinner!” Mrs. Graham smiled. “Come or, 
nunkie!” 

She took his arm and led him to his place. 
Degoutet found himself opposite John and 
beside the girl. 

The dining room was large, old-fashioned. 
There was a crispness of linen, a mellowness of 
leather, a weight to the silver service that 
satisfied something in Degoutet’s nature which 
he would ordinarily have repudiated. Failing 
to observe that none of the family except 
Shiras took anything to drink, he assumed that 
the “Vat 69” and the Johannisberger Cabinet 
with which his glass was filled was their cus- 
tomary drink. 

He knew good wine. It was about the only 
thing for which he envied the rich. Johan- 
nisberger Cabinet! His eye rested on the 
dusty label with secret joy. 

“Page Mr. Volstead!” was what he said. 
“Wow!” 

“We’ve got plenty of it!” replied his host. 
“And if we don’t drink it up it will spoil. 
Besides, the foreigners—well, here’s to 
America’s greatest work of art—‘Bust of 
Predatory Financier’ by Degoutet.” ; 

The butler filled the sculptor’s goblet a second 
time from the cobwebbed bottle, and Degoutet, 
whose feelings were already kindly, expanded. 

“That fool amendment!” pa raham. 
[We're the most over-governed people in the 
world!” : 

Shiras, with the end of his napkin stuffed 
into his collar, turned upon him. 

“Governed? My Lord, Thornton! . We're 
all being buffaloed! Talk about the possibility 
of socialism—what do you call it when I have 
to shell out sixty-five percent of my income, 
eh? We’ve got socialism, Before long a fellow 
won’t be able to wear a beard without getting 

rmission from some confounded board of 


“Ap valling !” agreed Degoutet. He would 
have liked to do a bust of the old fellow in his 


napkin. 

He enjoyed these people; told himself he was 
crazy about them; and he let himself go, in his 
customary Brevoort House manner, wholly 
unconscious that his hostess was leading him 
on and making him feel at ease with a skill 
polished to a fine patine by a familiar contact 
with diplomatic life at home and abroad. 

Old Shiras watched him sardonically, wedg- 
ing in a growl or two at interva]ls. It was clear 
he knew a thing or two about pictures himself. 
Degoutet allowed his glass to be: filled several 
times. He felt extraordinarily at home with 
these people. The real stuff—all of them, 

The boy—John—seemed like a sensible, 
quiet chap. Degoutet liked his slow smile and 
extraordinary blue eyes. He’d never seen any 
others like them. 

The girl—a swarthy brunette—struck him 
somehow as a bit restive, frequently disagree- 
ing with her mother, more as if to assert her 
right to hold her own opinions than because 
she had any. She was only a kid—seventeen 
at the most—but she was physically mature 
for her age, and he could feel that subtle 
emanation to which he was so sensitive—and 
which was so in contrast with the rest of the 
atmosphere. She was going to be a “husk”— 
like her father. She had his drooping eyes 
and heavy brows that almost met. “Pepper!” 
‘And “salt” too! It wouldn’t take much to 
make her break loose! 

Thornton Graham carved the turkey at a 
small sidetable on wheels which afterward he 
pushed along from place to place, depositing 
on each plate a slice pinioned on the end of his 
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Cosmopolitan May, 


Starling there brandixhing the imple- 
Hi nd to Atecking the 
vith int st thw apeiture of 
to us’ waistcoat the batiker, 

piralucal Physically he? Sy 

ound of old Shiras, of all the wns gu} 

Ass it barrel, the round head and thick teed, 

with that unnustakable droop to the 

gave him the ‘inal touch of W 

t it: the dark curved mustache. 

“Prepare to repel boarders!” laughed | 

Degouict. “I should have done you that way 

ine --4 red searf around your head and ® knife in 

your teeth’ 

and ‘lis host grianed, 

i do sometimes get out my knife,” he ad- 
ned. jrred. “But then,” and he sliced off several 
3s of juicy slivers of breast, “I’m always ready to 
that galt. che plank at any time.” 
hich “You your vocation!” the sculptor 
ling assured hi ‘Sapristit I could have been a 
ept pirate myselt!? He threw a gleam of white 
chat teeth about the table. “That was the life, ch? 
inet it had the punch that everybody is looking for. 
cus- ‘There’s no real joy nowadays!” 

How's that?” roared Shiras at him. ‘What 
nly the deuce do you mean by joy, young man?” 
an - “{ mean,” replied the sculptor, “a con- 
the centrated instant of emotion as contrasted with 
: happiness thet’s spread thin. You couldn’t 
uid. ef happiness being a pirate, but you could 

ve a lot of Joy, new, couldn’t you, when you 

rst. riced wp to the yard-arm? Get my idea?” 

oil. Yes,” chuckled the old man, winking at 

to Pordita, Leet your ideal And that little con- 

of \irated instant of emotion has cost me a lot 
of money in wy time!” 

nd hornten Graham had gone back to his seat. 

et, ‘No doubt there is something physical about 

od. it,’ said the banker. “Perhaps that’s wh: 

m. ery man whe is worth anything loves to wor! 

he with-his hands. The sculptor enjoys his work 
more then the banker, That’s the reason I 

ed whittic out ships; why women knit.” 
“Kicht-ol” answered Degoutet, helping him- 

Te “eli te turkey. “I’ve never wanted to be a 

ty financier” 

ve To hl? exclaimed Shiras, ‘“T’ll bet 

e, now, Degoutct, you wouldn’t take a million 

w collars il it were offered you!” 

T4 the sculptor stretched out his arms toward 

of 

‘iy Lord--wouldn’t I! Just give me one 
id litle chance! My dear sir, money is all I work 
is for! A million?” Come, little one, fly right to 
is Phe J} canisberger, as he might have said 
is iousce, Was getting a bit into his nose. 

4 rhrough a golden haze he saw his hostess 

i gelling ap and Thornton Graham helping 

t Shiras to his feet. The banker a logized for 
having to pave so soon. He had, he explained, 

an appointment with the Italian High Com- 
rissioner at nine, and it was almost that hour 

E now. Pegoutet, without any definite idea of 

| v'were he wos going or what he was going to do, 

asked for a lift. 

Lattimer helped Shiras into his heavy blue 
stil! as a Brussels carpet, and handed 
| his cane. 

Dilty came flying down-stairs, cheeks aflame, 
aul cave her mother a loud kiss. 

»/ght, Jean!” bellowed the old man. 
‘Come, on, Mapper! Let’s go paint up the 
town!” 

I: wealth a barrier to 
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E features, unmatched byother 
districts, make this the ideal summer 
land. Rainless days—an entire sum- 

merofthem. Soeachday invitestooutdoor 
fun. You have cool, delightful weather. 
For unknown to many, Southern Cali- 
fornia has, in addition to its mild, balmy 
winter, anideal summerclimate. 


Sport Land Supreme 


Your finest summer vacation is here in this section 
of a thousand things to do and see 


pound fighters that test the hardiest fish- 
e 


rmen. 
Motor over 4,000 miles of paved boule- 
vards. Camp in a virgin forest. Sail. Sun 
yourself on the beach or battle with the 
rolling surf. Then after a day spent out 
of doors, return to gay hotels and restau- 
rants or small, unique cafes for 


The average mean tempera- 
tures in a great central city in 


this. section as recorded for 
forty-seven years by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau follow: 

unes................66 degrees 

47 Julys ...JO-degrees 

47 Augusts degrees 

47 Septembers......69 degrees 


Those who have been here 
know that they sleep under 
blankets almost every night in summer. 

But it's the complete change that does 
you E You play outdoors every day 
whether you remain two weeks or two 
months. And you do the things you want 
to do—things that mean complete relaxa- 
tion and rest. 

Scores of famous golf ‘courses are here, 
sporty and interesting. Play tennis, 


too, 
Bridle paths lead through green valleys 
and up the mountain sides, Fliking trails 
reach deep into gorgeous canyons. In 
mountain brooks lurk game trout. And 
deep sea fishing grounds bunds! 


Nearby sources of raw material, 


with untold opportunities for 


+ 


climate, the cheapest hydro-electric d ct 
labor have brought an amazins growts 


Please me 
wax 


an evening in “another land.” 

No day is dull. Each is differ- 
ent. You do new things and see 
new things each hour if you 
choose 


The primeval wilderness of 
the Ventura Mountains borders 
orange groves. 

Spanish missions, old and 
crumbling, are monuments to 
the pioneering padres of earlier 
days. A winding drive leads through the 
beautiful Topanga Canyon and with 
startling suddenness gives you an unfor- 
getable view of the sea. 

Mt. Rubidoux is the gathering place of thousands 
for the inspiring sunrise service on Easter morning 
A great desert like Sehara contrasts with gardens of 
riotous color. Here are strange sights, rare beauties 
that you have never seen. this summer. 

¢ special summer round trip railroad rates 
make it more than ever easy to come this sum- 
mer. Ask —_ railroad ticket agent or send the 
coupon to us for additional information. 

And you'll find accommodations that suit your 

rse—great hotels or modest, comfortable board- 

ig places as you choose. Plan now to come. 
You ll always paperer this summer as the best 
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you ever visited an 
the pitiful these poor old 
people to: give the few e feet ‘of*space they 


can call their own a of of the real home they. 


once. knew.” Not much can be dorie with only a 
cot, a bureau anda ‘chair. Yet those who feel 
the fiome-h 


-pathetically ito make the 
place seem ‘like home: by’tacking up a few pictures 


torn ftom magazines and by 
on their bureaus. ~ .. 


And they call such The. 
where the poor, the fick, the deaf, the blind, the 
orphans and, other public charges are housed, 
Shelters only—compared with real homes such as 
most of them formerly had. 


More real homes and fewer “homes” are what 
this country needs right now. The welfare of 


- the individual, the fainily, be 
world is based: 
founded upon 


home 
just a roof and four walls? 


If you have a home— it, ‘ae 


manent and homelike, 
the if of ever 


in a “home”. 


Look at your Think about 
What can you do to niake it better? 
Home surroundings exert such @ 
tremendous influence over family lite. 


¢ 


Better homes mean better children, 
Better children mean bettermenand +/ 
women. Better men and women i 
mean better citizens. And better 
citizens mean a bétter“ America. 


ove Me ox ment ter to provide hapmwr living dhioas. Simce To ¢he danger oP ices of 
er oliver Cx ae ame bas e loans on horke by ‘ in case of 
5 riven bia id wellin ond anartmenu aggregating death ert d 
r giver 171,6¢3 th the Metrogpo it spevial 
mown men me for 49,850 tami of known ar i 
we Mort racion i 
But ourtida of the Oltics the same 
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